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{= robur et zs triplex 
Circa peétus erat,— - - - Bold was the man who launched 
his i{kiff upon the yet unex- 
plored fea; but furely not leis adventurous is he who 
embarks upon the wide ocean of criticifm which here opens 
to his view. We have indeed a chart fupplied to us, and 
the veffel is fteered by an experienced a But the voy- 
age is long; fhoals and quickfands lie in our way; the 
direGtion in many cafes —e only to fhew us our difficul- 
ties, and in others entirely fails us. ‘To drop the language of 
metaphor ; an inquiry into fuch an edition of fuch an author 
furnithes employment for the moft extenfive learning, afli- 
duous labour, and the moft acute difcrimination. The origin 
itfelf of this wonderful book is wrapped in a cloud of myftery ; 
the contents fupply meterials in regard to fact and fpeculation 
of the moft interefting kind ; the moft fubtle queftions of gram- 
inar and criticifm oecafionally prefent themfelves for difcuf- 
fion ; and fince the Poems of Homer have been long and juftly 
regarded as the moft important production that even Greece 
has farnifhed, the labours of many fucceeding ages have been 
employed in illuftrating, and fometimes, it muft be confeffed, 
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in obfcuring their meaning. Hence it fhould feem, in order 
to gratify fully the wifhes of our readers, and properly to ap- 
preciate the merits of fuch a publication, that a fimilar union 
of talents might be required in the critic and in the editor.— 
To eftimate duly the excellencies, or to correét the errors of 
fuch a performance, it may be thought that a reviewer fhould 
be compietely mafter of the whole fubject in all its bearings 
and proportions ; that he fhould be enabled to mark diftinétly 
what was neceflary to be performed, and what has aétually 
been performed ; where the fubjeét is placed in all the light 
which the ftate of knowledge hitherto attained upon it will 
allow ; where a fondnefs for fpeculation tran{grefles the fober 
bounds of judgment ; aad where precifion, learning, and tafte, 
concur in reprefenting with full effect the langr.ze and allu- 
fions of thefe truly venerable compofitions. 

Such were the reflections which occurred to us in com- 
mencing our examination of thefe ponderous volumes ; pre- 
fenting, as they do, befide the matter common to all editions 
of claflical authors, the moft intricate and curious topics in 
Hiftory and Philology. In thus candidly reprefenting our 
ideas, we thall fearcely be accufed of fo much arrogance as 






to imagine that we poffefs all the qualifications requifite for 


the execution of a defign fo difficult and comprehenfive.— 
But we feel ourfelves called upon by many urgent motives to 
engage in a tafk which otherwife we would willingly have de- 
clined. Many of our readers may be unwilling to purchafe, 
many have not leifure to perufe, this mafs of critical and eru- 
dite matter. To all fuch, therefore, we conceive that a plain, 
rfpicuous account of the editor’s defign, and of the manner 
in which it is carried into eflect, cannot fail to be acceptable ; 
and to the editor himfelf it would be an act of injuftice, were 
we to withhold that tribute of praife, which, after an imperfect 
but impartial furyey of his labours, we fhall be called upon to 
beftow. In the mean time, to exculpate ourfelves from any 
charge of attempting to vie with him in the knowledge of his 
author, we beg leave to cite one of his own obfervations: “ Ar- 
rogantiz plena res eft, poitulare ab aliis, qui ad {criptorem 
aliquem legendum sel ne fac eos liberalibus doétrinis bene 
imbutos effe, ut omnia in promptu habeant, que tu multorum 
annorum ftudio undecunque conquifivifti.” Przef. p. xlvii. 
Amidft the labour which for fo many years has been prodi- 
gally employed by foreign fcholars upon the writings of Anti- 
quity, it is a {ubject of juft furprife that fo little, comparative- 
ly, has been devoted to the Father of Grecian Poetry. The 
learned and {plendid work of Villoifon is confined to the text 
vf his author and the Greek Scholia, which he ne * the 
enice 
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Venice MSS. Wolfius has exhibited only the text, confider- 
ably improved indeed, but without any comment. If then 
we except the additions made by Ernefti to ‘the matter fup- 
plied by Clarke, no work has appeared for the purpofe of 
clearing the venerable Bard from the difficulties in which his 
dialect, and even confiruction, fometimes involve him; of 
explaining the allufions to ancient ufages and events, and of 
enabling his readers more thoroughly to enjoy his beauties, 
and to comprehend his meaning. No one, in fhort, has un- 
dertaken to perform that office for Homer which Welfleling 
performed for Herodotus, Schutz for E{chylus, Brunck for Ari- 
fiophanes and Sophocles, Mufgrave and Beck for Euripides, 
Schweighzufer for Appian and Polybius, and Profeffor Hever 
tor Tibullus, Apoilodorus, Pindar, and Virgil. Many, doubt- 
lefs, have been deterred by the difficulty of executing a work 
which requires an union of peculiar, and almoft oppofite, qua- 
lifications. The learned are well aware that an editor of 
Homer fhould combine a relith for the higher {pecies of com- 
pofition with the capacity of duly appreciating the lower; he 
ihould have a mind adapted to the furvey of the moft com- 
prehenfive queftions, yet ready to defcend to the moft minute ; 
he muft turn his attention without difguft from the moft ex- 
quifite firains of poetry to the dulleft and moft methodical 
profe ; he muft be enthufiaft enough to be in raptures with 
the writings, and philofopher enough to examine with a can- 
did and impartial tpirit whatever may be advanced againft the 
writer. ‘Fo an intimate acquaintance with Hifiory, Antiqui- 
ties, Geography, Chronology, he fhould add a deep infight 
into the connexion between manners and language, between 
the ftate of fociety and the powers of the imagination. 

At length the arduous tafk has been undertaken by Pro- 
feffor Heyne ; a fcholar who is known to poflefs many of the 
requifites for fuch a defign, and who has been fortunate 
enough to receive much valuable and feafonable affliftance 
from the moft eminent among the foreign literati towards its 
completion. Of the manner in which this defign is executed, 
fo far as the Iliad is concerned, it now becomes our duty to 
give an account: and as it will affift our decifion, and pro- 
bably relieve the reader’s attention, if we make fome arrange- 
ment of the vaft body of erudition before us, we think it expe- 
dient to confider it under three feparate heads. 

Firft, we propofe to give the Hiftory of the prefent Edition, 
including a concife view of thofe which have preceded it. 

Next we fhall examine the excurfus, which are plestiety 
fcattered throughout thisedition, and particularly fome which 
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are placed at the end of the work, relative to the age of Ho- 
mer, and the authenticity of his writings. 

In the laft place, we fhall take a view of the text, annota- 
tions, and obfervations ; that is to fay, the matter which pro- 
perly belongs to thefe volumes as an edition of the Iliad. 

The hiftory of this work is contained in the Prefatio, con- 
fitting of li pages, and a Commentatio de fubfidiis ftudii in 
Homericis occupati, extending through cxviii. The former 
is, as ufual, prefixed to the work ; but the latter is placed at 
the beginning of the Third Volume; and this divifion is in 
fome refpeéts awkward and inconvenient. ‘The editor, indeed, 
is aware of this, and alleges a plea which to us feems infuffi- 
cient. “ De editionibus, codicibus, fcholiis, et hujus editionis 
fubfidiis novis d me diferte narrata, maluiffem fane buie narra- 
tioni fubjicere; ne tamen prioris hujus Tomi moles nimis 
magna exfurgeret, rejecta ea funt in Tomum tertium, qui ver- 
fionem Latinam comprehendit, et iftis accedentibus locum 
opportuniorem afferebat. Pref. p. xlviii. 

hefe two feparate parts contain the matter ufually com- 
prehended in Prolegomena; and the fubjeét of them is fo 
much the fame that we are continually referred from the one 
to the other. It feems as if the Commentatio had been writ- 
ten firft, with the defign of adding a very thort Preface ; but 
that, from fome reafon which does not appear, the plan was 
altered, and thus occafion given to fome redundancies which 
might have been avoided. We fhall endeavour to extract 
from them the information peculiar to each, and to efcape the 
confufion into which Mr. Heyne has fallen. 

His ideas upon the manner in which an edition of Homer 
fhould be executed, and confequently the views with which he 
engaged in it, are thus briefly explained : 

“* Confilium igitur, huic opere in Homero edendo propoftum, fuiffe 
profiteor fere hoc: ut, preter illa, que omnium auctorum claflico- 
rum editionibus funt communia, in lectione et interpretatione recte 
conftituenda, fub adfpectum adducerem ea, que et veteres et recen- ' 
tiores m Homerum commentati funt utiliter; levioribus quidem 
faltem verbo memoratis, graviaribus confiderate expofitis: cum 
tamen in Homero multd magis de veterum, grammaticorum inpri- 
niis, curls judiciifque, quenam illa fuerint, quaratur, ftudium adhi- 
bendum effe vifum eft, ut omnis hec grammaticorum do¢trina, ex 
Scholiorum, Gloffuriorum, et Commentariorum farragine conqui- 
fita, iifque que ad poetam haud {pectarent, liberata, uno obtutu 
facile comprehendi poflit; ita, ut tandem de eorum meritis recte 
pronuntiare liceret, Recei:tiorum autem ftudia in Homericam 
poefin, cum ea, que ad criticen et interpretationem grammaticam 
fpectant, tum illa altera, quz in poefi ipfa, carminis confilio, indole 
ac preftantia, verfata funt, quandoquidem non minus {unt illuftria, 
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id mihi agendum in primis effe perfpexeram, ut ea cum confilii 
fumm4 conjungerem, judiciumque meum qualecunque fubjunge- 
rem.”—Pref. p. viii.* 

Mr. Heyne was fully aware of the difficulty, if not im- 
poflibility, of executing the work upon {fo enlarged a fcale 
without affiffance. He was, however, by no means fatisfied of 
the propriecy of merely reprinting Ernefti’s edition. When 
therefore he was folicited by Ernefti himfelf, and by his pub- 
lither, to fuperintend another edition of that work, he declined 
the propoial. At length, however, he was induced to under- 
take the tafk in a way conformable to his own ideas of the 
charaéter of the author, and the importance of the matter; 
and foon after the year 1779 prevailed upon Sain. Fr. Nathan. 
More, a {cholar well known by his labours upon Xenophon, 
to become his affociate. The attention of More was ealled off 
from profane to facred literature: but our editor was enabled 
to avail himfelf of the induftry and learning of Beck, of Mat- 
thei, of Jacobs, and laftly of his friend Nohden: and, in fact, 
moft of the drudgery belonging to the work appears to have 
been performed by thefe gentlemen. If we are not miftaken, 
they collated all the manutcripts, and tran{fcribed all the Scho- 
lia which have been confulted and ufed for the purpofe of this 
edition. . The Profeffor’s labour, therefore, has been confined 
to an examination of the printed copies, and to the ftudy ne- 
ceffary for felecting, arranging, and improving the materials 
fieniliond by his learned co-adjutors. 

In the year 1788, Villvifon’s {plendid edition of Homer iffued 
from the prefs, and produced a fimilar effect upon Heyne to 
that which Wolf defcribes it to have Haris atthe himéelf. 
It infufed into him a fpirit of generous emulation, and fupplied 
an additional ftimulus to his important and meritorious labours. 

Soon afterwards, by the influence of the prefent worthy and 
learned Bifhop of St. David's, the Mafter of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was prevailed upon to fend acrofs the tea a copy 
of Homer, containing various readings and critical remarks in 
Bentley’s hand-writing. He obtained alfo, for fome time, the 

fleffion of Mr. Townley’s manufcript, by permiffion of its 
iberal and accomplifhed owner. . 

Upon this fubjeét, although we fincerely rejoice that the 
venerable editor has received thefe teftimonies of regard to his 
charaéter, and has thereby been cheered and affified in his 
labours, yet we muft enter our proteft againft the tranfimiffion 
of fuch literary treafures beyond fea. We remember that 
the manufcript of Photius, which is depofited in the library 





* See alfo pp. xxiii. xxix. 
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of the fame Jearned Society, was conveyed to the continent in 
a fimilar manner fome years ago. If it had been loft, (and 
againft fuch a calamity there can be no fecurity whatfoever,) 
the world would have been deprived of thofe benefits which, 
we truft, Profeffor Porfon’s well-known diligence and incom- 

arable attainments will foon permit it to enjoy. A collation 
of MSS. upon the fpot where they are depofited, would, we 
conceive, anfwer every neceflary purpofe : and, for that rea- 
fon, the probability of lofing what cannot be replaced ought 
by no means to be hazarded. 

Having given an account of fome other communications, 
effential to his defign, and highly creditable to thofe who im-. 
parted them, Mr. Thevee proceeds to detail the fteps he took 
mm order-to obtain fuch illuftrations of the reading and of the 
fente of his author, as might be derived from paflages quoted 
in other writers. Here again he had affiftance from Beck, 
who fupplied him with extraéts from Maximus Tyrius, Arif- 
tides, gextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, Stobeus, Euna- 
pius, Gregory of Corinth, the Scholia of Theocritus, and thofe 
upon the Ajax and CEdipus of Sophocles; from fome parts of 
Piotarch alfo, and the two firft books of Atheneus. He had 
recourfe, moreover, to fome learned ftudents in the univerfity 
of Goettingen, upon whofe induftry he beftows due praife ; 
and by thefe means was enabled to colleét from almoft every 
writer of note whatever related to Homer.* How much, or 
rather, how little, this labour contributed to the better exe- 
cution of his defign, may be feen in his own words: 

“ Fructus tamen opere ipfa fpe fuit minor haud parum: id quod 
jam ante rem tentatam previderam. Etenim longe maximus lo- 
corum laudatorum numerus conftat verfibus in fententias et prover- 
bia verfis, itentidemque recitatis, forte et variatis, ita tamen, ut 
pro lectionis varietate haberi res nequeat; alius numerus, haud 
illo minor, verfibus, quos fepe in Homericis iteratos orationis illuf- 
trandz, varianda, et ornandx caufa, adhibuere feriptores; in pri- 
mis ex prioribus rhapfodiis. Ex utroque genere, maxime in Plu- 
tarcho, Luciano, Ariftide, et fimilibus, pauca mihi vifa {unt fatis effe 
digna, que adficriberem; n#fi forte in iis verfibus, de quorum an- ‘ 
tiquitate aut veritate dubitatio aliqua aut habita effet, aut haberi 
poffe videbaturt. Pauciflimi autem funt verfus ex iis locis petiti, in 
quibus aliqua lectionis ambiguitas vel fententie et juncture obfcu- 
ritas habetur; in quibus fane operz, in ceteris jejunz et exilis, 
frudtus aliquis, interdum fatis memorabilis, provenit.” p, xxi. 





* Let it, however, be remembered that Wolf profefies to have un- 
dertaken this fame labour, and that he does not depreciate the ad- 
vantage of it fo much as our prefent editor. See his Prolegomena, 
Pp. Xvi. Xvii. 

+ Is the Profeffor here corre& in-his tenfes # 


We 
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We confefs, we fhould have expected more important refults 
from the united labours of fo many {fcholars. Indeed, the edi- 
tor weaplnnresee 7 that a more complete examination 
of thefe materials would have produced further advantages. 
“ Inquirere tamen in fingula, excutere editiones antiquas, et 
infpicere codices, non eft ejufdem hominis, qui in fumm4 
operis exfequenda indauftriam locavit.” (p. xxii.) 

From this paflage, as well as fome others*, in which he 
feems to fhrink from the toil, and depreciate the ufe, of col- 
lating MSS., we may fairly conclude that Mr. Heyne is not 
thoroughly converfant with this branch of literary refearch : 
nor, indeed, in his former editions of claffical authors, has he 
difplayed that profound infight into the principles of language, 
and that exquifite acumen in correéting the errors with which, 
the efforts of antient genius are occafionally deformed, which, 
in our unrivalled countryman, Mr. Porfon, accompany, and, 
in part, are founded upon, deep and painful refearches into 
the mufty hieroglyphical records which ftill furvive the de- 
predations of time. , m 

After relating the flu€tuations which the fiudy of Homer 
had undergone in Germany during the laft century, the editor 
proceeds to detail his reafons for beftowing much pains upon 
the grammatical interpretation of his author in the notes which 
accompany the text, as well as in the obfervations. Our limits 
will not allow us to tranfcribe what is faid upon this point, 
pp- 31 et feq.: but we refer to it with pleafure, as containing 
fome very feafonable cautions for young readers of Homer. 

In confidering what reading of the text he fhould adopt, the 
Profeffor thought it incumbent upon him to afcertain the 
fources of that which is generally received. As it was necef- 

fary, 





© “ Librariorum vitia fexcenties enotare liberalis ingenii induftria 
indignum eft.” (p. xxxvii.)—* Cumque, quicquid diplomatici pro-* 
nuntiant, non minus lubricum fit omne hoc de conftituenda accu- 
rate codicum ztate judicium.” (Tom. iii. p. xxxviii.) “ Enimvero, fi 
jam habes apparatum variantium lectionum, videbis, falce jam im- 
miffa fegeti, fe offerre partim librariorum errores et calami ludibria, 
vix enotatu digna, partim varietates follennes, ut in parte codicum 
fic, partim aliter legatur: ita vero otiofam operam effe, annotare, 
‘ etiam hunc, vel illum, et tertium et fie porro codicem ita quogue 
legere :’ fatis enim eft, femel bonam lectionem auctoritate legitima 
efie conftitutam ; in his tantum: opfimi codices in cenfum veniunt, 
auctoritatem afferentes; vulgares fruftra nulloque cum fruétu me- 
thorantur: Nunc ez tantum varietates oculos noftros in fe conver- 
tunt, que ab aliorum codicum profefione prorfus recedunt, et 
nova, nondum aliunde nota, fuppeditant,’ &e. (p. cxi.) 
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fary, for the complete attainment of this end, that he fhould 
have recourle to the preceding editions, it was his good tor- 
tune to refide in an Univerfity which is furnifhed with a h- 
brary as valuable in regard to {election and arrangement as any 
in the world. While we perufe the acknowledgments which 
he makes to this adinirable inftitution, and call to mind what 
we have learned retpecting it from the accounts of intelligent 
travellers, our reflections are embittered by very keen fenta- 
tions of regret. It is to us a moft melancholy refleétion that a 
provifion, wifely and bountifully made by our Sovereign for 
the advancement of learning, fhould be now at the mercy of 
his bittereft enemies; who, fo far from foftening the horrors 
of war by the refinements of civilization, may be regarded as 
a horde of barbarians, eager to involve every part of the habit- 
able globe, except France, in a fiate of hopelets poverty, 
ignorance, and degradation. 

From an examination of the contents of this preface, it ap- 
pears that a concurrence of fortunate circumfiances, added to 
the ready co-operation of many diftinguifhed fcholars upon the 
continent, has made the tafk of preparing thefe mafly voluines 
tor the prefs lefs difficult and lefs irkfome than could reafonably 
have been expected. The mind of Profeflor Heyne is enriched 
by much tafte, and diverfified with an elegant variety of in- 
formation: we fhould, therefore, lave lamented if he had 
been reduced to the neceflity of collating and extracting all 
the fcholia, which contain fo much of the folly, as well as the 
fenfe, of preceding ages. In proportion, however, to the 
alliftance which the editor has received, and to the weight 
which has been taken from his fhoulders, his readers might 
naturally expect fo much more accuracy in decifion, and fo 
much more judgment in feleétion. That their expectations 
may not be too much excited, Mr. Heyne makes a feeling 
appeal to his age, and to the neceffity he 1s under of devoting 
his time to other purfuits ; an appeal which cannot be made ian 
vain to any fcholar; but particularly to thofe who have fighed, 
with this learned veteran, but fighed in vain, for the “ otium 
liberale et honeftum.” In our eftimate of his merits we fhall 
carefully bear thefe circumfiances in our recollection. Re- 
viewers cannot but acknowledge fuch a claim in an author: 

ts bide yf autds, ws imadivbnr Exvoc, 
wom ov _—— a 5 a 
— — HOT THs Es aUpror 
Gtdiv @WAtor uss Cod aitectin nuicas 
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We cannot difmifs the preface without noticing another 
paflage, and that with fome regret. ‘The work being printed 
at Leipfic, Mr. Heyne had not an opportunity of revifing the 
proof fheets : and as it was fent to the prefs in detached por- 
tions, he feems to have been often indebted to his recolleétion 
only for the knowledge of what was contained in former parts 
of the work. By this circumftance we lote the benefit of his 
devrepan Qpovtides. To this alfo may be owing fome defeéts in 
the matter and arrangement, which are not confined to the 
Preface and Commentatio. As to typographical accuracy, 
the work does not appear to have fuflered. The fheets were 
corrected by Wendler, who fuperintended alfo Mr. Heyne’s 
edition of Virgil: and they who have chanced to fee, as we 
have, an autograph of the Profeffor’s, will be ready to join in 
the praife which he beftows upon his friend. “ Nactus tamen 
eram foliorum prelo excuntium correctorem, quem facile fibi 
quivis optabit, virum eximie do¢étum, cujus operam eruditam 
jam in Virgilio expertus eram, Car. Chr. Wendler, A.M. 
quem fzpe miratus fum in calami currentis vitiis verum vi- 
diffe et reftituifle.” (xlix.) 

Let us, however, haften to the matter contained in the 
Commentatio. This part of the edition is divided into the 
following feétions : I. De Editionibus Homeri. II. De Co- 
dicibus Homeri. III. De Scholiis, Lexicis, et Gloffariis in 
Homerum. IV. De Subfidiis hujus Editionis. V. De Ver- 
fione Homeri Latina. 

We fhall give a concife abftract from this view of the prin- 
cipal editions of Homer, as fome of our own countrymen om 
a diftinguifhed place in it, and as very few of our readers can 
have accefs to the fources of information which lay open to 
the editor’s in{pection. 

The Editio Princeps of Homer was printed in folio at Flo- 
rence in the year 1488. It was undertaken by Demetrius 
Chalcondyles the Athenian, at the fuggeftion and expenfe of 
two noble youths, the Nerii. The MSS. which Demetrius 
uled were, according to Profeflor Heyne, “fi non optimi, 
fatis tamen boni;” and he occafionally improved the text by a 
reference to the commentaries of Eufiathius. The firft Aldine 
is taken from the Princeps Editio ; but the fecond Aldine has 
many allerations, fome for the better, others of a contrary de- 
{cription ;. befides many errors of the prefs. The firfit Jun- 
tine, the Louvain, and alfo the third Aldine, followed this 
laft-mentioned edition. 

From the two latter Aldines an edition was printed at Straf- 
burg in 1525, in which alfo fome ufe was made of the Flo- 
rentine, The firft Strafburg was followed by thofe ~ at 
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Bafle, one of which Stephens made the groundwork of his 
édition ; and this was afterwards adopted as the common text. 
The fecond Stratburg profeffes to have introduced fome im- 
provements, which, however, Mr. Heyne was unable to dif- 
eover. 

Hitherto no editions after the Florence, except pores the 
fecond Ald. appear to have drawn any readings from MSS., 
and therefore we may apply to them what is faid of the Lou- 
vain,“ Memorabiles alfe poffunt in re typographica ; in re 
critica auctoritatem non habent.” (Tom. ili. p. xvi.) 

At length, however, a notable improvement was made in 
the ftudy of Homer, by the publication of his works with the 
Commentaries of Euftathius. This took place at Rome in the 
years 1542—1550. The text, in fome particular readings, 
agrees with that of the fecond Aldine, although it was printed, 
or at leaft corrected, from fome manuicript: and (quod mire- 
tis, exclaims Mr. Heyne) it differs from the copy which Ea- 
ftathius muft have had before him. 

The Roman edition is juftly efteemed, by our editor, of great 
value. Butif he is accurate in the dates he has affixed, we 
cannot join in the wonder he exprefles that fucceeding editors 
did not make more ufe of it till the time of Turnebus. Tur- 
nebus printed his Homer at Paris in 1554; and the Roman 
edition was not completed till 1550 : but little time, therefore, 
appears to have been loft in turning the labours of the Roman 
editors to good account. There is no preface or notice té 
the reader in the Paris edition: but it appears to have im- 
proved very confiderably upon thofe which preceded it ; many 
defects in the Aldine are removed; the Stratburg editions are 
employed with judgment; and at the end is a collection of 
various readings derived from former editions, particularly 
the Roman. 

In 1566 appeared the magnificent work of Henry Stephens. 
It deferves to rank among the beft editions of Homer; but 
it Owes much of its excellence to the diligence and judgment 
of Turnebus, which, however, Stephens had not the candour 
to acknowledge. 

Of this celebrated work, the Profeffor fays : 

“ Magnis laudibus efferre alii Stephani operam folent, alii de- 
primere. Scilicet ceffit ei laudi hoc, qudd editores eum fequentes 
fuperiorum editionum notitiam nullam habuere, eique omnia bona 
adfcripfere, quorum melior pats Turnebo debita erat. Fuit eéjus 
opera non nifi fubitanea, et in procinctu. Lectiones variantes in 
tiargine non funt ab eo congefie, fed ex fuperioribus edd. Bafi- 
leenfibus maxime tranfcripte. Primus tamen certam rationem 
fequutus eft in particulis et prepofitionibus. Ommnino locum havd 
dubie tenet inter primores Homeri editores.” (p. xxiii.) 


In 
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In the year 1580, the fame editor publifhed all the works 
of Homer, with the Latin verfion of Portus. They were res 
printed at Paris by Io. Libert in 1622—1624. “ Adjectum 
in fronte ; Editio poftrema diligenter recognita per I. T. P.” 

The progrefs of this edition, till it became the common 
text in Holland and in England, is thus recorded by out 
editor : ; 

“ Evenit, nefcio quo cafu, ut Editio Parif. 1622, 1624, 8. per 
I. T. P. recognita fieret exemplum, quod Homeri ftudia ad Batavos 
et inde in Britanniam transferret, Nam repetita eft primo Amfte- 
ledami apud Io. Ravefteinium 1648, 1650. 2 Vol. “ Editio pof- 
trema diligenter recognita per I.T. P.” Tum, iifdem verbis Odyf- 
fee adicriptis, Cantabrigia, 1664, 8. Excudebat Joannes Field, cele- 
berrime Academie typographus. Ilias autem cum titulo; Homeri 
Ilias cum interpretatione Latind. Adjecte funt breves note margi- 
nales (mera funt lemmata rerum narratarum). Editio noviffima, 1664, 
{alia exempla 1665,) 8. Hec-ergo fecit fundum ftudiorum inter 
Britannos,.mox de Homero tam preclaré merituros. Repetita illa 
eft feqq. annis, Cantabrigiz, per Jo. Hayes, 1679, 8. 

“ Interea editio Schreveliana vel Hackiana ditta prodierat: Ilias 
grace et latine, cum Scholiis Didymi: curante Cornelio Schrevelio, 
Amfterd. apud Elzev. et L. B. 1656. 4. quam paullo poft acerbifli- 
me exagitarunt viri do¢ti, in primis Meric. Cafaubonus Diatribe 
de nupera Homeri editione 1659, 8, add. prefat. edit. Cantabrig. 
1689; propter Scholia brevia mutiiata et corrupta: five negligen- 
tid id factum erat, five judicio pravo. Repetierant tamen eam 
Oxonienfes 1665, 1675, et fuppletis in ed. 1695, ad calcem Scholiis 
omiffis inde ab Il. Z, 346; fubjectifque Scholiis P. Victorii ad 
Iliad. ix. ab Horneio editis. Emendatius fine Scholiis carmina 
poetez, modo Ilias, modo Odyffea, aut utraque fimul, typis ex- 
preffa funt aliquoties Oxonii, .ut 1705, 1714.” (p. xxviii.) 

At length Barnes publifhed his edition which fomewhat 
improved the text of Stephens, as edited by Schrevelius, For 
the defects of this edition, Heyne appears ftudious to apolo- 
gife; and unqueftionably the apology will appear reafonable 
to thofe, who confider the comparatively low ftate of Greek 
literature in this country at the beginning of the laft century. 
It is true that Bentley was then alive : but we muft confider 
him as the father and founder of a new fchool; which, if 
we produce the names of Toup, Fofter, Markland, Mufgrave, 
Tyrwhitt, and thofe of our learned contemporaries, Porfon, 
Parr, Charles Burney, and Goodall, muft be allowed to form 
a concentfation of ability which may vie with any other 
{chool of any other nation. We muft, however, obferve that 
Profeffor Heyne does not feem quite fo eager to do juftice 
to the merits of Ciarke as he is to thofe of Barnes. There 
appears fomething of a fneer in what he fays of royal patron- 
age; and in the topics which are felecied for seers 
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he is careful to add fome circumftance that takes off from its 
effet : 


“ Nomen viri doéti (he fays) acuti philofophi et theologi 
fobrie philofophantis carum et fanétum mihi habetur. In 
Homeri editione utique fortuna meliore ufus ett, quam Barnes ; 
nam regio juffu editionem molitus erat, paratofque adeo ha- 
buerat virorum do¢torum plaufus jam ante opus inchoatum. 
Lauream fibi paravit ex majore ftudio grammatices et profodia, 
faltem in capitibus nonnullis et in cbfervationibus fingulis: qua- 
rum repetitione ubique inculcatd faftidium quidem movit in- 
tolerabile, utilitatem tamen iis ineffe negari nequit, etfi earum fub- 
tilitas magna ex parte ipfo ufu Homerico elevatur: de quibus dif- 
putatum eft i me in excurff. I. et II. ad librum xvii. (P.) In reli- 
quis Barnefiani in Homerum ftudii fru@us, nullo ipfe labore functus, 
uppofuit ; varietatem lectionis inde tranfcriplit, ita tamen, ut, fi 
curiofius eam excutere velis, ad Barnefium fit redeundum. Ex 
fuperioribus editoribus plura utilia, in fuas notas retulit, multa 
alia ex leClione claflicorum fcriptorum-unad cum locis et verfibus 
Homericis in tis memoratis: que quidem diligenter & me enotata 
videbis, etfi eadem occurrebant mihi ipfi aut familiaribus meis 
antiquos fcriptores in ufum meum perluftrantibus. Quod loca 
Virgilii ex Homero expreffa adfcripfit, liberalium litterarum ftudi- 
ofis gratum fecit; modo non tot loca intuliffet, que rem quidem 
eandem exprimunt, aut in quibus Greca cum Latinis convenire 
neceffe eft, qux imitatione Homericorum expreffa efle dicere nolim. 
Equidem Virgiliana loca omifi, nifi in quibus ad interpretationem 
vel criticam aliquid elici poterat; reliqua ad Virgilium erant fer- 
vanda: quippe ad cujus, tanquam ad Homeri exemplum fe com- 
ponentis, verba notationes ifte magis erant appofite et congrue. 
Clarke libro xvi. excudendo haud fuperfuit, itaque filius é patris 
Manufcripto reliqua, und cum Odyfled, fupplevit. Prodiit editio 
a. 1729, 1740, 4. Vol. iv. et editio altera, 1754, 4. iv Vol. Lectio 
eft, ut dixi, Barnefiana é Stephano dutta; 4 Clarkio in nonnullis 
locis emendata.” (p. xxxii.} 

This part of the Commentatio concludes with a very brief 
notice of the Glafgow mott accurate republication of Clarke’s 
text; of Ernefti’s improvements upon the fame edition; and 
finally of Villoifon’s and Wolf’s editions. We expected a more- 
full account of thefe three laft, and particularly of Villoifon’s: 
concerning which, however, Mr. H. promifes to treat more 
at large in the fourth divifion of this part of the work. We 
have looked for it in the place referred to, but in vain. 

Concerning the MSS. of Homer (ufed in former editions) 
we gain very little information. We have before had occa- 
fion to remark, that the Profeffor is not very fond of this 
comparatively dry and very laborious fpecies of knowledge ; 
por nearly all that we are told is what was afcertained be 
ore: 


« Fundum 
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« Fundum noftre letionis effe Ariftarcheam, mutatam tamen 
in multis et variatam judiciis aliorum grammaticorum, interdum 
temeritate librariorum et vanitate correctorum; multis tamen in 
locis etiam emendatiorem et meliorem ipfa Arifiarchea.” (p. 
XXXVI.) 

In treating of Scholia, he divides them into three claffes. 


“ Primum genus fuit antiguiorum Scholiorum, que ex Alexan- 
drinz Scholz fcriptionibus de fingulis vocibus, le¢tionibus, difpu- 
tationibus coaluerant ; ex his plurima funt fervata in codice Veneto 
principe, quem Villoifon docté opera defcriptum vulgavit; non- 
nulla quoque in Scholiis Townleianis et Vidtorianis ; etiam in Scho- 
liis brevibus, faltem utrifque funt nonnulla communia. (p. 1x.) 

Locupletiorem habemus clafiem alteram, in qua locum primum 
tenet Codex Venetus B. Townleianus et Victorianus Lipfienfis, 
Leidenfis, Mofcuenfis; tum ceteri codices, in quibus Scholia me- 
liora habeatur, etfi admixtis aliis ferioribus et deterioribus; in his 
funt codd. Vratiflavienfes et alii, de quibus infra figillatim agetur.” 
(p. Ixi. 

on Tortic claffis funt Scholia brevia, vulgo Didymi appellata, ex 
fonte diverfo & ceteris du¢ta, fed ommino manca ac mutila, et 
multo pluribus aliunde adfcitis aucta, plerifque etiam ex gloflis in- 
terlinearibus. Debuit efie Codex aliquis antiquior bonorum Scho- 


liorum, ex quo aliquis nonnulla excerpferat ; hac excerpta in alios 


codices funt tranfcripta, et multa cum interpolatione in aliis codd. 
repetita; unus ex his codicibus in manus venit loanni Lafcaris, a 
quo edita funt Rome, indeque ab Aldo repetita.- -Quo cafu viri doéti 
in nomen Didymi inciderint, quod iis przfixerunt, haud conftat ; 
nomen Didymi ex Ariftarched Schola in iis excitatur, uti quoque 
in aliis Scholiis paflim : egit de his doéte Fabricius.” (p. 1xii.) 

Among the commentators upon Homer, Euftathius holds a 
moft diftinguifhed rank. His merits are accordingly dif- 
cufled in this part of the Commentatio at fome length. But 
we cannot reconcile what Mr. Heyne fays of him in two 
different pages, and we are led to fulpeé that the contradic- 
tion has arifen from the hafte in which matter was forwarded 
to the prefs, “ Ut librarii haberent copias paratas, quas typis 
fuis redderent *.” 

In page Ixvi. we read of Euftathius : 

“ Plurimum profecit ex Lexicis rhetoricis; adicripfit plurima 
ex Athenzo, Strabone, Stephano Byz. Habet quoque uonnulla Por- 
phyrii. Verfatus valde fuit in lectione Tragicorum, Ariftophanis, 
Lycophronis, Pindari, Theocriti, Hefiodi, Herodoti, Platonis: nam 
ex his videtur multa fua ex leétione, non aliorum notatis, afferre.” 

In page Ixxiii. however, and, what is more ftrange, with a 
reference to what had been faid juft before, we find the fol- 
lowing very different fiatement : 

“ Reliqua 





*-See Praefat. p, xlix. and our remarks upon it im a preceding 
page, 
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“ Reliqua é Scholiis, que nattus erat, appofuit; ideoque ea, 
quz ex antiquioribus memorat, non ipfe obfervaiie, aut legifie pu- 
tandus efi; fed eft grammaticorum omnis illa doctrina, nifi quod 
ex Athenzo, Strabone, et Byzantino adifcripta ejus ipfius induliria 
deberi videntur.” 


In the account which is given by the editor of the new 
matter contained in thefe volumes, and the fources whence 
it is derived, we feel an honeft pride as Englifhmen in dif- 
covering that the moft valuable afliftance has been afforded 
by the learning and liberality of our own countrymen. The 
Codex Bentleianus, that is, the copy of Stephens’ Homer 
marked by Bentley’s own hand, and the Codex Townleianus 
feem, according to Mr. Heyne’s acknowledgment, the moft 
valuable and interefting novelties of this edition. The great 
object of Bentley, in employing his time upon muecory of 
Homer, appears to have been direéted to the adj@tment of 
the important queftion of the Digamma. He has accord- 
ingly athixed it to thofe words which in his opinion required 
it, and added fume obfervations concerning it at the end of 
the book ; and from the many erafures and fubftitutions con- 
cerning this much difputed, and at that time novel, fub- 
ject, Mr. H. juftly concludes that he beftowed much anxious 
thought before he could thoroughly fatisfy his own mind. 
From the materials thus furnifhed by this great fcholar, Mr. 
H. acknowledges that he has derived more information than 
from any other fource whatfoever. Bentley alfo collated 
fome manuicripts, and occafionally added critical remarks, 
from all of which the prefent editor appears to have received 
important affiftance. If our limits will allow us at a future 
period, we fhall confider more particularly what is advanced 
upon the queftion of the digamma: but at ey” we mutt 
pafs on to the Codex Townleianus, about which Mr. Heyne 
appears to have made a difcovery of fome intereft to the 
jearned world. 

In the year 1620, fome ancient Scholia of confiderable 
value were publifhed upon the [Xth book of the Iliad, by 
Conrad, Horneius, from a manufcript of P. Victorius, at Flo- 
rence. The manufcript from which they were extracted, is 
preferved in the ele@oral library at Munich; and the libra- 
rian, Ign. Hardt, furnifhed our editor with a tranfcript. 
When the Profeffor compared this tranfcript with the manu- 
{cript of our countryman, Mr. Townley, he had reafon to 
conclude that the Scholia Victoriana were copied from this 
latter. At length upon further inveftigation he afcertained 
that this literary treafure belonging to Mr. T. is no other 
than the famous Florentine manufcript,— 

—* quem 
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—* quem Lucas Holftenius de Vit& ac Scriptis Porphyrii c. vii. 
(ap. Fabric. B. Gr. Vol. iv. p. 244.) memorat: extare, ait, Floren- 
tia apud Ducem Salviatum Scholia antiqua in Poetam adicwera, et 
multis in locis vetujlate exefa, que nonnulli Porphyrio, alii etiam 
antiquioribus auétoribus tribuunt.” 

“ Nunc quoque aflequutus fum, (proceeds our editor,) Vi@o- 
riana Scholia nihil aliud effe, quam apographum @ codice ifto Sal- 
viati, nec mirum efie, fi illacum Scholiis Townleianis tam mirificd 
confpirent; unum enim eundemque codicem effe Florentinum Sqlviati 
et Townleianum.” (p. ciii, &c.) me 

We fhould here have concluded our account of the cons 
tents of thefe volumes for the prefent, but that we think our 
readers will be gratified with a few particulars concerning the 
Latin verfionf their fayourite author. 

It was not the intention of Mr. Heyne to have added any 
Latin verfion ; and we confefs that, in our opinion, it wag 
wholly unneceflary. All verfions, we conceive, have a tens 
dency to prevent the ftudent from attaining that accurate 
knowledge of the original which might be gained by the more 
laborious procefs of confulting lexicons and annotations; and, 
in the prefent edition, the notes which accompany the text 
are fo full as to render the comment of a tranilation ufelefs, 
However, in compliance with the bookfeller’s wifhes, the 
editor has inferted Clarke’s verfion, as he found it in Ernefti, 
with fome few occafional alterations. Juftin Divus appears to 
have furnifhed the bafis of the profe Latin tranflation of Ho- 
mer. Henry Pantaleon was the firft who corrected it. Divers 
learned men contributed to its improvement in the editions 
printed at Bafle, and, in particular, Seb. Catialio, fo well 
known by his claffical verfion of the Holy Scriptures. Caftalio 
was followed by Spondaunus and Portus; thefe laft by Henry 
Stephens. The Cambridge editors, in 1689, profefs to have 
altered it for the better. Barnes affumes the merit of ftill 
further improvement; and, laftly, Clarke revifed it almoft 
throughout; and, in fome parts, gave an entirely new tranfla- 
tion. Although we are no friends to the ufe of Latin ver- 
fions, we confefs that Clarke’s has always appeared to us fo 
excellent, as to deferve more praife than what our editor is 
willing to allow. He fays of it coldly : 

“ Poft omnes tamen has virorum doctorum curas nolim eam ullg 
alio nomine cenferi, quam quod, cum xata wéde facta fit, verborum 
fingulorum fenfum qualicunque modo reddit ; ceteroqui autem nec 
elegantia fe commendat, nec ullo modo de poeticd dignitate a¢ 
ipiritu carminis judicium aliquod admittit, aut ullum fenfyum pul- 
chritudinis inftillat ; nec nifi, quoties in verbis hwreas, reété cone 
juli poteft ac debet.” (p. cxvii.) 


(To be continued.) 
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“Art. LXXXVIII. Letters to a Young Lady on a Courfe of Englijh 
Poetry. By J. Aikin, M.D. 12mo. pp. 297. Price 4s. 
Johnion, London. 1804. 


RELISH for poetry feems to be generally acquired at 

avery early period of life. The melody of numbers at 
once gratifies the ear, and affords facility to the exercife of 
the memory. Hence children dwell with peculiar pleafure 
upon fuch metrical compofitions as come within the {cope of 
their underftanding. In the feafon of youth, the imagination 
is delighted and the paflions are moved by the ftrains of the 
poet. The fair fex have been deemed peculiarly fenfible of 
the charms of “ facred fong ;” and volumes of poems ufually 
conttitute the moft alluring portion of a young lady’s library. 
Every one, however, who is atall converfant with literature, 
mutt be aware that, in the huge mafs of publications which 
are dignified by the title of poems, there does occur much 
matter offenfive to found morality and to juft tafte. On this 
account the leflons of a well-intiructed critic are requifite to 
direct the attention of the young and inexperienced to thofe 
poetical compofitions which beft deferve their diligent ftudy. 
Thus will they avoid the rifk of imbibing the poifon of bad 


‘principles, either moral or critical ; and by the frequent con- 


templation of what is excellent in its kind, aided by a judi- 
cious expofition of the characteriftic merits and defects of the 
various authors whofe works are put into their hands, they will 
by juft degrees acquire 
— adifcerning fenfe 

Of decent and fublime, with quick difgutt 

From things deform’d or difarrang’d, or grofs 

In fpecies.” 

In offering his guidance to the youthful ftudent of the Bri- 
tifh poets, Dr. Aikin has made an important addition to the 
numerous benefits which he has conferred on the rifing gene- 
ration. Of his intimate acquaintance with the topics which 
are neceflarily difcufled in this little volume, his various criti- 
cal eflays afford ample proof; and the felicity with which he 
can accommodate to the capacity of the juvenile mind whole- 
fome inftruction in matters of {cience and tafte, is too well 
known to ftand in need of our commendation. We therefore 
think that we cannot beftow upon this “ Courfe of Englifh 
Poetry” a more effectual praife, than by declaring our opi- 
nion, that it evinces the fame perfpicuous refult of found fenfe, 
conveyed in correct and elegant language, by which his other. 
preceptive works are fo eminently diftinguifhed. He aims 

not 
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not to obtain the applaufe of the ignorant by a delufive appear- 
ance of profundity. The object of his wifhes is to be ufeful ; 
and for the attainment of this worthy end, he ftudies, and with 
fignal fuccefs, to render himielf intelligible. . By fo doing he 
certainly runs the rifk of being claffed among the number of 
fuperficial writers by fuch critics as are fond of reading what 
they do not underftand: but his merits will be duly appre- 
ciated by thofe who have watched the progrefs of the youthful 
mind; and who confequently know the value of clear and 
familiar explanations of principles which have been afcertained 
by the procefs of deep and mature refleétion. 

The plan of this work is thus opened in the firft letter : 

“ My dear Mary, 

“ When I congratulated you on the elegant prefent you had re- 
ceived of a fet of the Englifh Poets, I did not forefee that I was 
laying myfelf open toa requeft, on your part, of no trifling extent. 
You defire that “ 1 would inftruct you in the moft profitable ufe of a 
treafure which I have reprefented as fo valuable.” I cannot affirm 
either that the with itfelf is unreafonable, or that your claim upon 
me to gratify it, as far as I am able, isin any refpect defective. The 
tie of affection and kindred is firong enough to bear the injunction of 
« tatk much lefs agreeable to my tatie than this will be; though the 
ume it will occupy is a confideration of fome moment: for, in a 
curfoty way to give you my opinion on the merits of our principal 
poets, would be very imperfectly fulfilling the purpofe of your re- 
queft ; which comprehends, as I underftand it, fuch directions for a 
courfe of poetical reading, as may beft conduce to the forming of 
vour tafte and cultivating your underfianding. 

“ Thefe are the objects which I fhall attempt to attain; and as 
this cannot be effected in the compats of two or three fheets, you 
mult patiently prepare yourfelf for the perufal of a /eries of letters, 
which may amount altogether to a moderate-fized volume: fo, you 
jee that the talk you have impofed upon me recoils with no {mall 
weight upon yourfelf, I fhall not, however, increafe the burden by 
any grave lectures upon the moral ufe of poetry. I take it for 
cranted that you are already well grounded in the principles of 
morality, and therefore may be trufted to extract what is moft va- 
luable trom a fet of authors who, in general, are friends to virtue 
and decorum, while you pafs lightly and unhurt over the dubious 
matter which may be mingled with the reft. Yet I fhall not neglect 
to point out to you, as we pafs, fuch works and paflages as you . 
may dwell upon with moft advantage to your moral as well as to 
your literary tafte; and, on the other hand, fhall fupprefs in me- 
rited oblivion all fuch pieces as appear entirely unfit for your 
perufal.” 

“ As it will be my plan to aim at forming your tafte by practice 
only, that is, by familiarifing you with the perufal of the beft mo- 
dels, 1 fhall alfo fpare you the tedioufnefs of any preliminary dif- 
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cuffions -of the theoretical kind concerning the abftraé nature of 
poetry in general, and its feveral fpecies. Opportunities will be 
offered, as we proceed, of making fome remarks on thefe points, 
with the advantage of immediate illuftration by examples; the fole 
mode in which they can be rendered interefting. It is enough if 
you fet out with the perfuafion, that there is fomething in the 
meafured fucceffion of founds called vex/e, which has in all nations 
and languages been found agreeable to the ear, and a means of 
imprefiing the fenfe of words upon the mind with peculiar force 
and fweetnefs. To affift you in acquiring an ear for the melody of 
verfe will therefore be the firft objeét of my directions: but I referve 
my practical commencement for a fecond letter: and in mean time 
remain, 
Yours very affectionately, 4 4” 

We fhall conclude our notice of this ufeful little work, by 
extracting from it, asa fpecimen of the manner in which Dr, 
Aikin has executed his defign, the ninth letter; which con- 
tains a brief difcuilion of the merits of blank verfe, and obier- 
vations on the Comus, Allegro and Penferofo, and Lycidas of 
Milton. 

“ Hitherto, my dear pupil, we have viewed Englith verfe with 
the accompaniment of rhyme. The device of marking the ends of 
lines with the recurrence of fimilar founds, unknown to Greek and 
Latin poetry, was introduced in thofe periods when the Roman em- 
pire was overrun by the barbarous tribes of the North, and true 
tatte gave way to puerility and caprice. The modern languages, in 
their gradual progrefs to refinement, retained an ornament which 
long ute had rendered almoit indifpenfible ; and to this day, rhyme 
is commonly admitted in the verfe of every European nation, and 
to fume is regarded as abfolutely effential. The meannefs of its 
origin, and the difficulties to which it fubjects a writer, have, how- 
ever, produced various attempts for emancipating poetry from what 
was confidered as a degrading impclition; and thefe attemps have 
in no country been fo well fupported as in England. The dramatic 
writers led the way in the difufe of rhyme ; undoubtedly becautfe 
they found that more was gained by fuch an omiflion in approxi- 
mating dialogue to common fpeech, than was loft in difappointing 
the ear of an accuttumed jingle. After the public had been taught 
to velith the noble patlages of Shakefpear and his contemporary 
tragedians in unrhymed verfe, it required no extraordinary cou- 
rage to venture upon the fame liberty in other compofitions, where 
the elevation of the matter might divert the reader’s attention froma 
degree of negligence in the form. At length, Milton wrote his Para- 
dite Loft in blank verte, and its reputation was eftablithed. But it 
is only in one kind of meatfure, the heroic, that the abfence of 
rhyme has obtained general toleration, In the thorter meaiures, 
and in thofe diveriified by lines of different lengths, and complicated 
into ftanzas, the practifed ear has never been brought to acquiefce 
im the want of a gratification to which it has been aceuftomed. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, fome of thefe meafures, as the elegiac, are entirely depen- 
dent on the rhyme. 

“ There has been much difcuffion concerning the comparative 
merit of blank verfe and rhymed couplets in the heroic meafure ; aud 
it is not likely that different taftes will ever, by any procefs of rea- 
foning, be brought to agree on this head. It may be uieful, how- 
ever, to give a brief ftatement of the cafe. 1 have already men- 
tioned, that this meafure is formed of ten fyllables, alternately 
fhort and long, with the occafional irregularity of two long and two 
fhort fucceflively. This produces a modulation fo fimple, and fo 
little different trom profe, that without fome art in recitation, it is 
not eafily diftinguithed to be verfe. Moreover, as there is nothing 
to mark to the ear the tenth or terminating fyllable but the rhyme; 
where that is omitted, the meafure, properly fpeaking, is entirely 
loft in the modern way of reading, which is directed iolely by the 
tenfe, and makes no paufes but as indicated by the punctuation. 
if, indeed, the fufpention of the fenfe is always made to cuiucide 
with the clofe of a line, the voice will mark it; but it is univerfally 
agreed, that fuch a monotony is one of the greateft faults of blank 
verfe, and that the ikill of the compofer is principally fhewn by his 
judicious variation of the paufes, fo that they may fall upon all the 
different parts of the line in turn, though not in any regular order : 
but fuch a difiribution cuts the matter into portions of unequal 
lengths, which renders it a mere fallacy of the mode of printing to 
affign any particular meafure to fuch verfification. Try, for exum- 
ple, to reduce to ten-fyllable lines the following paflage of a great 
matter of blank verfe, Aikenfide : 

‘ Thee, Beauty, thee, the regal dome, and thy enlivening ray 
the moffy roofs adore: thou, better fun! for ever beameft on 
th’ enchanted heart love, and harmonious wonder, and delight 
poetic.’ 

“ T think, therefore, it muft be acknowledged, that whatever gra- 
tification the ear may derive from the return of equal portions of 
fy!lables or combinations of fyllables, it is loft in the conftruction of 
our heroic verfe without the aid of rhyme. All that is then left, is 
the melodious flow of the periods into which the fentences are di- 
vided, produced by a fuccetlion of fuch words as afford the alter- 
nacy of long and fhort fyllables, judicioufly broken by an intermix- 
ture of others. And the advocates for blank verfe contend, that 
the unlimited variety of paufes confequent upon fuch an unfettered 
freedom of verfification, is an advantage in point of melody greatly 
furpafling the pleafure afforded by a jingle in the found, which they 
ftigmatize as a childifh barbarifm. As the only appeal in this cafe is 
to a well exercifed ear, and to a tafte cultivated by familiarity with 
the beft models, it will be my objeét to enable you to judge for your- 
felf on this as on other poetical topics. I fhall, therefore, now offer 
to your perufal a feries of the moft eminent writers of blank verfe, in 
different manners, and on various fubjects. Whatever the refult 
be, with refpeét to your gencral preference of this kind of verfe, or 
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that which has preceded it, I expe that you will be led to relith 
what is moft excellent in both. 

“ There is one circumftance of which I think it proper to apprize 
you, before you take up any of the authors I mean to recommend. 
The writers of blank verfe have been fo fenfible of their near ap- 
proach to profe in the veriification, that they have been folicitous 
to give their language a chara¢ter as different as poflible from that 
of common fpeech. This purpofe, while it has favoured loftinefs 
and fplendour of diction, has alfo too much promoted a turgid and 
artificial fiyle, ftifiened by quaint phrafes, obfolete words, and 
perverfions of the natural order of fentences. When the fubject is 
fomething appertaining to common life, this affected ftatelinefs is 
apt ta produce a ludicrous effect. Such has particularly been the 
cafe in the poems termed didattic, feveral of which have been writ- 
ten in unrhyméd verfe, on account of the facility with which it is 
compofed. I do not mean to put into your hands produt¢tions of an 
inferior clafs; but you will find, in fome of thofe which enjoy de- 
ferved reputation, enough to exemplify the fault above men- 
tioned. 

“ As, in order to form your tafte for verfification in rhymed he- 
roics, I thought it right to bring you immediately to one of the 
mafters in that mode of compofition; fo I thall now direét you to one 
of the greateft poets, and at the fame time of the moft melodious 
compoters of blank verfe, that our language affords, the immortal 
Milton ; and his “ Mafk of Comus” is the piece with which we will 
make a commencement. 

“ That kind of drama called a Maff, confifting of a fable in which 
the chara¢ters of ancient mythology, or abftract qualities perfoni- 
fied, are the actors, frequently employed the invention of Ben Jon- 
fon and others of our early dramatifis, fer the entertainment of the 
learned and fomewhat pedantic times in which they lived. Thefe 
pieces were almoft folely addreffed to the underftanding and the 
imagination, and had fcarcely any power of exciting the fympathe- 
tic feelings; they were therefore tirongly difcriminated from the 
common theatrical reprefentations of human life and manners, and 
range under the head of poems rather than of plays. Milton, who 
from his youth was animated with the genuine fire of poetry, and 
whofe mind was exalted by the nobleft fentiments of philofophy, 
naturally adopted a {pecies of compofition in which his fancy would 
have free fcope, and at once gave it a perfection beyond all former 
example. 

“ Comus” is a moral allegory, founded upon a claffical concep- 
tion, but greatly improved both in its imagery and its morality. It 
reprefents the triumph of virtue over lawlefs pleafure: and the 
author deferves high applaufe for the kill with which, after exhila- 
rating the mind with the feital gaiety of Comus, and even affailing 
the reafon with fophittical arguments in favour of licentioufnefs, he 
finally brings over the reader to the fide of fobriety by the charms 
of poetic eloquence. The exalted and fomewhat myftic ftrain of the 
philofophy, borrowed from the Platonic ichool, fuits extremely the 
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romantic caft of the fable, and the high poetry of the defcription. 
As arecompence for the humiliation you may have felt on viewing 
the female character as pourtrayed by Pope and Swift, you may 
juftly pride yourfelf on the luftre thrown around it in its virgin 
purity by this fuperior genius. He foars, indeed, into the region of 
fiction, but it is fiction with the bafe of reality. 


‘ Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-fhafted queen, for ever chatfte, 
Wherewith fhe tam’d the brinded lionefs, 

And fpotted mountain-pard, but fet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid: Gods and men 

Fear’d her ftern frown, and fhe was queen o’th’ woods. 
What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon fhield 

That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
Wherewith the freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftones, 
But rigid looks of chafte Autterity, 

And noble grace, that dath’d brute violence 

With fudden adoration and blank awe !’ 


“« No one can perufe this piece without being fenfible of an eleva- 
tion of foul which, for a time, lifts it above the allurements of fen- 
fuality, and fanctifies all its emotions. That it was compofed for 
the domeftic reprefentation of a family of high rank, is a circum- 
itance truly honourable to the manners of the age. The fplendour 
of poetry difplayed in it was fcarcely exceeded by the after exer- 
tions of Milton himfelf; but with refpect to the veriification, it may 
be obferved, that he had not yet attained the free and varied melody 
of his maturer productions. The paufe for many fucceffive lines 
falls upon the laft fyllable, producing that monotony which it is the 
happiett privilege of blank verfe eafily to avoid. The meafure is 
occafionally changed to that of feven or eight fyllables with rhyme, 
the fprightlinefs of which well accords with the charaéter of Comus 
addrefling his crew, and with the aérial nature of the attendant 
fpirit. Some lines in this meafure are remarkable examples of the 
confonance of found with fenfe : 


‘ Midnight fhout and revelry, 
Tipfy danee and jollity,’ &c. 

“ Of this excellence you will meet with many more inftances in 
the two poems which were the next productions of our author, and 
which I recommend to your perufal by way of interlude, before you 
proceed to the ferious ttudy of his great heroic performance. Thefe 
are the very popular pieces, “ L’Allegro” and “ I] Penferofo,” meant 
as contrafted portraits of the cheerful and the contemplative man, 
accompanied with the fcenery proper to each. The animated ftrain 
of the verfe, the variety and beauty of the imagery, and the foul of 
fentiment by which they are infpired, render them perhaps the moft 
captivating pieces of the defcriptive kind that all poetry affords. 
They are read with renewed delight till they are indelibly imprinted 
on the memory ; and they have given birth to numerous imitations, 
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feveral of which poffefs confiderable merit. On a critical examina- 
tion, the attention fhould be directed to the conformity of the 
{cenery and circumftances of each piece to the affection refpectively 
intended to be excited; namely, innocent mirth, and elevated fe- 
rioufnefs. In this view you will find them prefenting a double fet 
of pictures, fo well characterifed, that there never can be a doubt to 
which feries they individually belong. If, indeed, the obfervation 
of Jeflica in Shakefpear be juft (‘1’m never merry when I hear fweet 
mufic’), the ¢ foft Lydian airs,’ and ‘ melting voice through mazes 
running,’ are fomewhat miiplaced as one of the pleafures of L’Aile- 
gro, though he might be conjiftently delighted with the ‘ merry 
beils’ and § jocund rebecs.’ But as you are a practitioner in this 
art, I leave you to determine the difpotition of mind with which the 
different firains of mufic are accompanied. 

“ If, in cafting your eye through Milton’s fmaller pieces, you 
fhould be attracted to his Monody of ‘ Lycidas,’ you will meet 
with a poem of a peculiar caft, concerning which you will probably 
find it difficult to fix your judgment. Tributes of forrow to the 
memory of the dead, under the fictitious form of paftoral, were at 
that time very common ; and they have been jufily cenfured by Dr. 
Johnfon and others for that want of reality, which almoft entirely 
detiroys their intereft. In this piece, the ecclefiaftical ftate of the 
country at that period is allegorically fhadowed out under the paf- 
toral fiction, and the writer has indulged his religious zeal while 
lameuting his friend. Moreover, it borrows its form from claffical 
imitation, and abounds in allufions drawn from that fource. The 
conftructions are alfo occafionally harfh, and the language obfcure. 
All thefe circumftances will deduét from your pleaiure in reading 
it; yet there are paffages in which I think you cannot fail to recog- 
nize the mafter-hand of a true poet. 

« I fhould now proceed to ‘ Paradife Loft,’ but it will be proper 
to allow you a paufe before entering upon fo dignified a fubject. 
Adieu, then, for the prefent. 

Yours, &c.” 








Art. LXXXIX. An Account of the Ifand of Ceylon ; containing 
its Hiftory, Geography, Natural Hijtory, with the Manners and 
Cuftoms of its various Inhabitants: to which is added, the Journal 
of an Embaffy to the Court of Candy. Illuftrated by a Map and 
Charts.. By Robert Percival, Eq. of his Majefiy’s 19th Regi- 
ment of Foot. 4to. pp. 420, price 1. 8s. Baldwins, London, 
1803. 


T will not be difputed that the capture and quiet poffeffion 
of Ceylon were of the greateft importance to the Britifh 
power and trade in the Lait. How tar that trade and that 
power have been exercifed upon principles confiitent with _ 
rights 
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rights of humanity, is perhaps foreign to our bufinefs as critics 
to inquire. When, however, we contemplate the ravages 
which have been committed in India by Europeans, and recol- 
lect that not the leaft portion of the guilt which attaches to 
them is imputable to the mercantile projects of this country, 
we cannot avoid feeling as men for the fufferings of thofe 
whom by the common bonds of our religion we are bound to 
jook upon as brethren. Admitting, as we are ready to do, 
that fuch immenfe territories as are now dependent on the 
crown of Great-Britain in the Eaft Indies cannot be governed 
and held in fubjeéction but by a fyftem of force and of terror, 
which littie accord with the mild fpirit of Englith laws, ftill 
the quettion will recur, Are fuch poffeffions neceffary to the 
exiftence, the fatety, or even the {plendour of our ifland ?—= 
They certainly adiminifter to our luxuries as a people ; they 
enhance the grandeur of the few: but that they have added to 
our national happinefs, or to our refpectability in the eye of 
reafon, we deny. 

Situated as this country now is, the acquifition of Ceylon 
muti however be regarded as fingularly beneficial. As a field 
for commercial enterprife, as a general depdt for ftores and 
troops, and as a centre of communication with our other Eaft- 
India territories, there is perhaps no other ftation equal to it in 
that quarter of the world. 


[t is now nearly three hundred years fince the Portuguefe 
firtt took poffeffion of this ifland: in their hands it continued 
more thana century, when they were expelled by the Dutch, 
who have retained it in theirs till the laft war. Neither from 
the Portuguefe, nor from the Dutch, in more modern times, 
have we obtained any fatisfa¢tory information eee | the 


hiftory and cuftoms of Ceylon; the latter, indeed, were fo in- . 
tent upon amafling wealth, that they paid little or no atten- 
tion to any thing elfe. Many of thofe who were confidered 
among the enlightened. had refided there feveral years without 
ever having reached more than a few leagues beyond the coatt. 
In a literary point of view, therefore, the acquifition of this 
iland to the crown of Great-Britain may be reckoned among 
the fortunate events which even in a ftate of warfare are fre- 
quently occurring. So rapidly, indeed, is the tafte for letters 
and fcience f{preading among onrtelves, that there is fearcely 
any expedition fitted out for toreign climes, whether for com- 
mercial or warlike purpofes, in which there are not many 
ofiicers capable of gratifying the curiofity of their country- 
men by detailed accounts of the hiftory and manners of the 
people among whom it is their fortune to refide. Of this de- 
icription is the author of the work beforeus. His knowledge 
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of what had been already done convinced him that a field was 
open in which he might dittinguifh himfelf; he felt that his 
hours of leifure from a laborious profeffion might be filled with 
advantage to that country, in the fervice of which he had em- 
barked. Mr. Percival forefaw that Ceylon was an ifland of 
too great importance to the Britith intereft in the Eaft, to be 
given up at a fubfequent peace. With the exception of 
Bombay, it contains the only harbour either on the Coro- 
mandal or Malabar coafis, in which fhips can moor in fafety 
at all feafons of the year. Any attempt, therefore, to throw 
light on the ftate of the ifland, and thus to point out the means 
of improving its internal cultivation, and of fecuring it againft 
the attacks of external enemies, was deemed by Mr. P. fuffi- 
ciently important to engage his attention. With this view, 
during a refidence of three vears, he vifited almoft every part 
of the fea-coaft, made himfelf familiar with the natural pro- 
ductions, the prefent ftate of its cultivation, and the manners 
and difpofitions of its inhabitants; and in an embafly to the 
court of Candy he had an opportunity of obferving the inte- 
rior of the country, into which the jealoufy of the natives has 
feldom permitted any European to penetrate. 

Mr. Percival commences his work with a brief hiftory of the 
ifland, and of the feveral changes which it underwent till it 
fell into the hands of the Britifhin 1795. The arrival of the 


Portuguefe under Almeyda, was in the year 1505. The prin- 
“re object of this commander was to fecure the cinnamon, of 


which there was a rich harveft. He endeavoured to form a 
fettlement on the ifland, which roufed the jealoufy of the 
native princes ; but after a long and very bloody firuggle, the 
Portuguefe completely fucceeded ; and by Albuquerque, Al- 
meyda’s fucceffor, the whole fea-coaft was reduced under their 
power, and the natives were driven to the mountains of the 
interior, of which they fiill maintain poffeflion. 

Scarcely had they eftablithed themfelves before they prac- 
tifed upon the unoffending people every {pecies of infult and 
barbarity. Not only was the little wealth that they poflefled 
feized, but their manners and cuttioms were trampled on; and 
their religious opinions, which they could lefs readily give up, 
were perfecuted with the moft wanton cruelty. The Cinglete, 
for fo are the inhabitants of Ceylon called, looked with horror 
on the ftrange gods, who feemed to them to delight in blood, 
and chofe rather to leave the {ea-coafts to their enemies, and 
tind refuge tor them{fcives and their idols in the mountains.— 
The invaders puriued them to their forefts and fafineiles ; and 
the Cinglefe, in their turn, made frequent incurfions on the 
fea-coalis, and deftroyed the richeft plantations of the Portu- 
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guefe. This defultory warfare continued for almoft a century, 
with much bloodfhed ; when the Dutch admiral Spilberg offer- 
ed the king of Candy, who was confidered at that time as the 
emperor of Ceylon, effectual affiftance againft the Portuguefe. 
This was gladly accepted ; and after a ftruggle which éonti- 
nued nearly half a century, the firft invaders of the ifland were 
deprived of all power in it. Such was the joy of the people, 
and their gratitude to their deliverers, that the king of Candy 
willingly paid all the expences of the Dutch in cinnamon, and 
conferred upon his new allies the principal poffeffions, from 
which he had, by their affittance, expelled the Portuguete. 

The Dutch appeared grateful to the monarch for all thefe 
conceflions; they aflumed only the humble appellation of 
“ Guardians of his coafis,’ and they began to fortify the dif- 
ferent fiations put into their hands, merely, as they faid, for 
his fecurity ; and fo well were the Candians convinced of the 
good intentions of their new allies, that they gave them every 
alliftance in their power to complete their operations. While 
the Dutch were firengthening their pofts, they behaved with 
the greatefi kindneis to the natives: but when they confidered 
themfelves as fecure, their demands on the king were fo great 
that he found all the cinnamon which grew in his dominions 
was infufficient to gratify the guardians of his coajts. By the 
avarice and extortions of the Dutch, war was kindled and car- 
ried on with various fuccefs for a greattnumber of years. In 
the year 1764, the Dutch made themfelves mafters of Candy, 
but with immente lofs, and without being able to keep poffef- 
fion of it. 

Both parties became wearied out with thefe conftant and 
ineffectual ftruggles ; and hoftilities, as well as all other inter- 
courfe, were difcontinued, as if by mutual confent. The 
Dutch were anxious to prevent any connection being formed 
between the natives and foreigners; and the king of Candy 
was refolved to prevent any communication between his fubjects 
and a nation which he contidered as hoftile to his imterefts and 
independence. Such was the fituation in which affairs ftood 
between the Dutch and the natives of Ceylon when an attempt 
was made by the Englifh, at the conclufion of the American 
war, to wreft the ifland from their power: and though they 
did not fucceed at that time, an enterprife in 1795 was com- 
pletely fuccefsful. 

It is the hope of our author, as it muft be of every enlighten- 
ed Englifhman, that we fhould take the warning which the 
conduct of thofe who preceded us in the_conquett of the ifland 
is calculated to afford. That by a more liberal policy, and by 
a greater regard to the natural rights of the original inhabi- 
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tants, we fhould make them friends, who by the repeated acts 
of tyranny and oppreffion were forced into a determined en- 
mity both to the Portuguefe and Dutch. Imprefled by fuch 
confiderations, Mr. P. could not have performed a more 
acceptable fervice than to inveftigate and defcribe the pecu- 
liarities in the manners, habits, and religious ceremonies of 
the Ceylonefe. By an accurate knowledge of theie it might, 
one fhould have hoped, have been no very difficult tafk to have 
maintained with the natives of Ceylon, and with the monarch 
of the interior, thofe relations of peace and friendfhip which 
would have been ultimaicly vieful to both. 

It was indeed with the greatefi regret that we heard within 
theie few weeks, that a war had been excited between the 
Britifh and the king of Candy. We truft that for the honour 
of our country it will be found that the Britith troops were not 
the aggreflors; that no projects of aggrandifement, no defire 
of conqueft, no views of ambition, have led them into a fitua- 
tion where they met with accumulated difafters, and a lofs 
which our force at Ceylon was ill able to fuftain. 

Mr. P. in. his fecond Chapter, gives a general defcription 
of Ceylon, of its harbours, its climate, foil, and other particu- 
lars, which are of importance to be known by. the country to 
which the ifland is now attached ; and from this he proceeds 
to defcribe the Pearl Fifhery, and the cuftoms of the various 


Indian nations who frequent it; of thefe we thall felect an 
account. 


“ There is,” fays our author, “perhaps no fpectacle which the 
ifland of Ceylon atiords more firiking to an European than the bay 
of Condatchy, during the feafon of the pearl fithery. Several 
thoufands of people of difierent colours, countries, calis, and occu- 
pations, continually pafling and re-pafiing in a bufy crowd; the vaft 
numbers of fmall tents and huts erected on the thore, with the 
market-place before each; the multitude of beats returning in the 
afternoon from the pearl banks, fome of them laden with riches; 
the anxious expecting countenances of the boat owners, while the 
boats are approaching the fhore, and the eagernefs and avidity with 
which they run to them when arrived, in hopes of a rich cargo; the 
vaft number of jewellers, merchants, &c. who are occupied in fome 
way or other with the pearls: all thefe circumftances tend to im- 
prefs the mind with the value and importance of that objet which 
can of itfclf create this fcene. 

“ The firit itep, previous to the commencement of the fithery, is 
to have the oyfter banks furveyed, and put up to fale to the higheft 
bidder. As neither the feafon, nor the convenience of the perfons 
attending, would permit the whole banks to be fifhed in one year, 
they are divided into three or four different portions, which are 
fithed annually in tucceflion, By this means a fufficient interval is 
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given to the oyfters to attain their proper growth, and the fihhery 
becomes almoft regularly annual, and yielding a yearly revenue.— 
The oytters are fuppofed to attain their completeft ftate of maturity 
in feven years; for if left too long, the pearl is faid to get fo large, 
and fo difagreeable to the fifh, that it vomits and throws it out of 
the fhell. . 

‘¢ The fithing feafon commences in February, and ends about the 
beginning of April. ‘There are, however, feveral interruptions, 
which prevent the fifhing days from exceeding more than about 
thirty. The moft confiderable interruption proceeds from the num- 
ber and diverfity of holidays obferved by the divers of different 
fects and nations who are employed. During the feafon all the 
boats regularly fail and return together. A fignal gun is fired about 
ten o'clock at night, when the whole fleet fets fail with the land- 
breeze. They reach the banks before day-break, and at fun-rife 
the fifhing commences. In this they continue bufily occupied till 
the fea-breeze, which arifes about noon, warns them to return to 
the bay. As foon as they appear within fight, another gun is fired, 
and the colours hoifted, to inform the anxious owners of their re- 
turn. Whatever may have been the fuccefs of their boats, the 
owners feldom wear the looks of difappointment ; for, although 
they may have been unfuccefsful one day, they look with the moft 
complete affurance of better fortune to the next. 

“ Each of the boats carries twenty men, with a chief boatman, 
who atts as pilot. Ten of the men row, and affift. the divers in re- 
aicending, The other ten are divers; they go down into the fea 
by five at a time: when the firft five come up, the other five go 
down; and by this method of alternately diving, they give each other 
time to recruit -themfelves for a frefh plunge. To accelerate the 
deicent of the divers, large ftones are employed, with a hole perfo- 
rated in each, to admit of arope. The diver, when he is about to 
plunge, feizes the rope, to which one of the ftones is attached, with 
the toes of his right foot, while he takes hold of a bag of net-work 
with thofe of his left; it being cuftomary among the Indians to ufe 
their toes in working or holding, as well as their fingers ; and fuch 
is the power of habit, that they can pick up the {mallett thing from 
the ground with their toes as nimbly as an European could with 
his fingers. The diver thus prepared, feizes another rope with his 
right hand, and holding his noftrils fhut with the left, plunges into 
the water, and by the affifiance of the ftone fpeedily reaches the 
bottom. He then hangs the net round his neck, and with dexterity 
colleéts as many oyiters as he can while he is able to remain under 
water, which is ufually two minutes. He then refumes his former 
potition, makes a fignal to thofe above, by pulling the rope in his 
right hand, and is immediately by this means drawn up, and brought 
into the boat. 

“ The exertion undergone during this procefs is fo violent, that, 
upon being brought into the boat, the divers difcharge water from 
their mouth, ears, and noftrils, and frequently even blood. But 
this does not hinder them from going down again in their a 
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They will often make from forty to fifty plunges in one day, and at 
each plunge bring up about a hundred oytters. The chief terror 
and rifk of a diver arife from falling in with the ground-fhark while 
at the bottom. This animal is a common and terrible inhabitant 
of all the feas in thefe latitudes, and is a fource of perpetual unea- 
finefs to the adventurous Indian. Some of the divers, however, are 
fo fkilful as to avoid the thark, even when they remain under water 
a confiderable time. But the terrors of this foe are fo continually 
before their eyes, and the uncertainty of efcaping him fo great, 
that thefe fuperftitious people feek for fafety in fupernatural means, 
and will never defcend till the conjurer has performed his ceremo- 
nies. His precepts are religioufly obferved, and generally have a 
tendency to preferve the health of the devotee. The diver is ufually 
enjoined to abfiain from eating before he goes to plunge, and to 
bathe himfelf in frefh water immediately after his return from the 
labours of the day.” 


The remainder of this Chapter contains much curious in- 
formation refpecting the addres and ingenuity of the con- 
jurers ; the modes adopted in fatisfying the divers ; the loffes 
to which the boat-owners and merchants are fubject; the 
methods adopted to obtain the pearls whole and uninjured ; 
the expertneis of the blacks in drilling and in ftringing them : 
to which is added, an interefting account of the difplay of 
indian manners, which are here exhibited in all their varie- 
ties. “ Here,” fays our author, “every caft has its repre- 
fentatives; the arts pra¢tifed by fome, the ceremonies per- 
formed by others, and the appearance of all prefent the richeft 
repaft to the curiofity of an Evropean.” We fhall next ex- 
tract, for the entertainment of the reader, fome account of 
Columbo, the capital of Ceylon. 


“ Columbo is built more in the European fiyle than any other 
garrifon in India. The Dutch houfes are all regularly built, though 
few of them are above one fiory high. An Englifhman is alfo fur- 
prifed to find all the windows here having glafs panes, after the 
European manner; as in our other Indian {ettlements Venetian 
blinds and fhutters are chiefly ufed. Before each houfe, and con- 
necied with it, is a large open fpace roofed in, and fupported on 
pillars of wood. It is called a viranda, and is intended to afford a 
fhade from the fun, and an opportunity of enjoying any refrefhing 
breeze that {prings up from the fea, without being expofed to the 
icorching beams from above. Here it is cuftomary to fee the peo- 
ple walking about, or lolling in a chair, with their feet fupported 
againtt the railing, which is-placed along the pillars to the height 
of three or four feet. In addition to this refuge from the fultry rays, 
the houfes are agreeably fhaded bya double rew of thick {fpreading 
trees, planted on each fide of the feveral ftreets. Thefe take off 
from the dazzling and fultry glare reflected by the walls, which are 
all plaifiered over, and white-wafhed, Moft of the houfes are of 
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the fame conftruction, and confift of the hall in the front, with a 
chamber on each fide, and another room in the back part, equal in 
length to the other three, and called the back viranda. 

“* The houfes are covered with indented tiles, very indifferently 
indeed, for during the rainy feafon moft of them admait the water; 
but the chief caufe of this arifes from the crows, who are in the habit 
of picking up bones and other things from the ftreets and yards, 
and carrying them to the tops of the houfes, where a ftout battle 
ufually enfues for the plunder, to the great annoyance of the people 
below, and the continual deftru¢ction of the tiles. The monkies 
alfo, a number of which run wild about the fort, are often very trou- 
blefome, and lend their affiftance in demolifhing the tiles. Both 
crows and monkies know how to avail themfelves of any entrance 
which they find or make into houfes; and it requires no fmall at- 
tention to prevent them from picking up loofe articles. While I 
was at Columbo, I recolleéta very mifchievous monkey who ufed to 
run wild about the fort, and was fo cunning that it was impoffible to 
catch him, One day he fuddenly made his entrance into my apart- 
ment, carried off a loaf of bread from my table, and made his efcape. 
I immediately gave the alarm to an officer I obferved ftanding at 
the next door; upon which he ran in to fecure his own breakfaft ; 
but to his great mortification found that the monkey had becn-be- 
forehand with him, and was already fcrambling up to the roof of 
the houfes with a loaf in each paw. Next day the fame monkey 
fnatched off a very fine parrot before the gentleman’s face to which 
it belonged, tore it to pieces, and then held it out to the owner, 
with many expreffions of fatisfaction and triumph at the exploit.” 


Having given an account of the principal town in the 
ifland, we fhall now turn to a defcription of feveral clafies of 
the inhabitants. The moft important part of the fcience of 
Geography is undoubtedly that which illuftrates the character 
of man in the various fituations in which he is found. The 
chemift and mineralogift will be interefted in the knowledge 
of the different kinds of foil that are to be found in different 
countries, and the natural philofopher will be curious in in- 
veftigating the nature and changes of the climate, the varia- 
tions to which the atmofphere is fubjeét, and the caufes of 
thofe revolutions in nature which ftrike the imagination with 
fear and terror ; but the knowledge of man furpailes in dignit 
and intereft every other branch of {cience ; it is not only td 
culated to awaken the curiofity, but to abate the prejudices 
which local habits, and early attachments, too frequently en- 
gender. To man in every quarter of the globe, his own cuf- 
toms and manner of life appear the moft rational, and accor- 
dant to the tafte which he has been led to cultivate; and on 
that account travellers, if enlightened and properly imbued 
with moral fentiments, will never infult or deride what to 
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them may feem ridiculous, but what with refpect to the untu- 
tored favage may be rendered familiar by early cuftom, or 
even fandtified by lengih of ufage. Confidering the fubject 
in this way, we are thankful for every accurate and well 
authenticated defcription of the manners and cuftoms of any 
people, of whom we have hitherto known but little. 
According to Mr. Percival’s obi/ervations, Europeans of 
every nation but our own, who are born and refide in India, 
differ much in their habits and modes of life from thofe of 


Europe : 


“ Our countrymen alone,” fays he, “ in whatever climate or 
fituation they are placed, fiill remain fteady to the manners and 
cuitoms of Great Britain; and though the prejudices of the people 
among whom they live, and the nature of the climate, may force 
them to make occafional deviations, yet they never altogether lofe 
fight of their native habits. The chief trait of the original Dutch 
charatter which thofe in Ceylon retain, is their fondnefs for gin and 
tobacco: in other refpects they adopt the cuftoms and liftlefs habits 
of the country. A Ceylonefe Dutchman ufually fpends his time as 
follows: He rifes early, about fix, and either goes to walk, or fits 
down by his door in a loofe robe and night-cap to fmoke a pipe. 
This with a glafs of gin, which is called jouphie, fills up the interval 
to feven. A dith of coffee is then handed him by his flaves, and his 
lounging pofture and tobacco-pipe are again refumed. He then 
gets up, dreffes, and goes to bufinefs, or more frequently to pay 
vifits, in which he ufually takes a pipe and glafs at every houfe to 
which he goes. Dutchmen are very ceremonious, and make a pro- 
fufion of bows with a ftiffnefs peculiar to themfelves. If they have 
leifure to prolong their vifit, they take off part of their drefs, and 
put ona little night-cap, and fet themfelves to fmoke and talk till 
noon, the time of their dinner. After this repaft they refume their 
favourite regale of imoking in an undrefs, and-then go to fleep for 
au hour. As foon as they are again dreffed, they either go abroad 
to pay vifits, or receive company at home; and this with another 
Pipe tills up the interval till fupper is announced at nine.” 

We have extracted the above as a part only of what Mr. P. 
gives as peculiar to the manners and cuftoms of the Dutch 
Ceylonefe : he has, however, entered very much at large into 
this fubject, and has fhewn in what manner habits of indolence 
are formed, and how the children are brought up. He has 
deferibed alfo the peculiarities which are obfervable among all 
the various races, both male and female, who for the purpofes 
of conqueft or commerce have fettled on the fea-coatts of 
Ceylon. The far greater proportion of the inhabitants con- 
fitts of the native Ceylonefe, who have fubmitted to the do- 
minion of Europeans, and ftill retain their original appellation 
oi Cinglefe; while thofe who refide where the er of 
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their native princes is acknowledged, are diftinguifhed by the 
name of Candians, from the country they inhabit. 

We cannot follow Mr: P. in his defcription of thefe; we 
fhall therefore felect only a few particulars relating to their 
religion, which, he fays, is one of the moft prominent features 
belonging to them, and which mixes with every circumftance 
of their lives and manners. 


“ There is no people who labour more under the influence of 
fuperftitious fears. Omens regulate their whole conduct, and even 
decide upon their deftiny from their birth. When a child is born, 
the firtt ftep is to call the aftrologer, and inquire of him whether it 
is deftined to be fortunate or unfortunate. If the afirologer declares 
that it was born to misfortune, they frequently anticipate its future 
evils by deftroying it. . 

“ The progreis of civilization, and the removal of fuperfiitious 
fears among the Ceylonefe, are greatly oppofed by the interetied 
arts of their priefts; and they well know how to make the devils 
forage for them. To prevent fruit from being ftolen, the people 
hang up certain grotefque figures around the orchard, and dedicate 
it to the devils, after which none of the native Ceylonefe will dare 
to touch the fruit on any account. Even the owner will not ven- 
ture to ufe it till it be firft liberated from the dedication. 

“ The fuperttitious fears and ceremonies of the Ceylonefe form 
the chief part of their devotion towards fupernatural beings. Be- 
fides the one fupreme, who is worfhipped as creator and ruler of 
heaven and earth, the Ceylonefe have a number of inferior deities, 
befides tormenting demons. The inferior deities who watch over 
them for good, are fuppofed to be the fouls of good men; while the 
demons are looked upon as the {pirits of the wicked; and both are 
fuppofed to act by permiffion of the Supreme Being. The next in 
dignity is Buddou, the faviour of fouls, and who, according to the 
mott general tradition, was originally the fpirit of a good nian, who 
was fent again to revifit the earth; and after having performed a 
prodigious number of virtuous a¢tions, and been transformed into 
199 different fhapes, re-afcended into heaven, and is ftill employed 
in procuring the pardon of his worfhippers. 

“ The priefts of Buddou are in Ceylon called Tirinazes ; they 2re 
accounted fuperior to all others, and are held in Ligh eftimation at 
the court of Candy, where indeed they have the chief management 
of affairs. The king has no authority over them, but endeavours 
to gain their goodwill by refpecting their immunities, and loading 
them with diftinctions. They have on many occafions fhewn their- 
gratitude for thefe attentions, and have materially affifted him both 
in reprefling difturbances in his own dominions, and by exciting the 
people to fupport him in his wars againft the Dutch. The followers 
of Buddou believe in the immortality of the foul, and its tranfmi- 
gration into various bodies before it reaches Nimban, or the region 
of Eternity. ‘The temples of Buddou are fuperior to thofe of all the 
other deities; for they never dedicate temples to the Supreme 
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Being, nor reprefent him by any image. In the temples of Buddou 

are figures of men habited like his priefts, and placed in various 

poftures: fome of then are feen fitting crofs-legged on the ground, 

with long bufhy heads of hair like their women, while others recline 
’ at full length on the ground. 

“ The fuperftition of the Ceylonefe ferves inftead of regular en- 
dowments for the fupport of their religious eftablifhments. The 
Candians indeed allow certain portions of land, and particular taxes, 
to maintain their priefts and religious houfes, particularly thofe of 
Buddou. The inferior priefts, however, are left to fupport their 
temples and themfelves by their own dexterity, and in this tafk 
they are very fuccefsful. As all forts of difeafes are accounted im- 
mediate indications of the divine wrath, the prieft and the temple 
are the conftant remedies. Hence all the religious reforts are 
crowded with difeafed votaries, who expect, by the prayers which 
they offer up, to appeafe the mcenfed gods. Nor do they ever ne- 
gle¢t to enforce their prayers by a gift, which they devoutly depofit 
on the altar. The prieft prefents it with all due ceremony to the 
god, and, after its purpofe is ferved, very prudently converts it to 
his own uie. Itis arule with the priefis never io quit the temple till 
replaced by fome of their own order; and by this means the offer- 
ings of the devotees are punctually received, while another party of 
the priefts are making a tour of the country in fearch of cafual con- 
tributions. 

“ The time of ficknefs is of courfe the feafon when the priefts 
exped@ their principal harveft. Befides other offerings, it is ufual 


for a Ceylonefe, when he is apprehenfive of danger from his illnefs, 
to devote a cock to the devil or evil {pirit who he imagines torments 
him. ‘Theanimal is then left at home to fatten till the Jaddefe, or 
prieft, finds it convenient to dedicate him at the temple. When any 
particular feftival or facrifice is intended, it is ufual to fee the prieft 
going from village to village to collect the dedicated cocks for the 
occafion, and he often procures feveral dozens at a time.” 


Thefe are but a few of the incidents conneéted with the 
religion of the people of this ifland: they will, however, be 
deemed fufficient to prove to the reader that Mr. P. has taken 
confiderable pains to inveftigate and record whatever was 
curious of the cuftoms of the people among whom he refided. 
The various duties of his fituation, and perhaps other circum- 
ftances, might prevent him from going deeper into thefe fub- 
jects, or he would probably have been able to trace the origin 
of many of thofe cuftoms which are regarded as facred among 
the Ceylonefe. In the Seventh Volume of the “ Asiatic 
Resrarcnes,” we have a more particular accgunt of the 
doGrines of Buddou, or, as the word is {pelt there, of Bhooddha, 
taken from the books of the SincHaAvats, by Captain Ma- 
hony. To the mere Englifh reader, who is unacquainted with 
and uninterelied in the antiquities of the Eaft, Mr. P’s 
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account of the manners of the people, as they now exift, will 
be deemed fufficient; while the antiquarian, who wifhes to 
fearch to the bottom of every fubject, will perufe Captain Ma- 
hony’s paper with fingular fatisfaétion. As fuch, we have 
thought it our duty to refer to it here, though we mean to pre- 
fent our readers with fome account of the whole volume in 
another part of the prefent number. 

We thall conclude this article with a defcription of a tem- 
ple which was vifited by Mr. P. in the courfe of his journey to 
the court of Candy : 


“ Within a mile of the place where we were encamped, and to- 
wards Columbo, rofe a hill of a moft uncommon and ftriking appear- 
ance. It was fituated in the midft of immenfe and ‘fteep rocks, 
interfperfed with plantains and cocoa trees, reared there by the 
hand of nature. Under one of thefe rocks lay a cavern, in which 
was a temple dedicated to the god Buddou. The accounts which 
I had heard of this place induced me to feize the firft opportunity 
of vifiting it. After crofling a little well-watered plain, you come to 
the foot of a perpendicular rock, of a very great height, furrounded 
by others of an inferior fize. The afcentto the cavern is about forty 
feet, and is made by a narrow winding path compofed of fragments 
of rocks and ftumps of trees, On arriving at the entrance of the 
cavern, the wild appearance which it prefents, the afcent by which it 
is gained, and the fcene which furrounds it, prefent together a 
groupe of objects which rivet the eye, and produce an effect on the 
mind much eafier to be conceived than defcribed. On entering the 
temple, which is a very low and long apartment cut out of the rock, 
the firft object which prefented itfelt was an immenfe figure of a man 
carved in wood, and upwards of twenty feet in length; here he lay, 
with his right hand fupporting his head. His hair was frizzled like 
that of a negroe; and his ferene and placid countenance was daub- 
ed all over with red paint. The infide of the temple was rudely 
painted with fireaks of red and black, It was attended by two 
prietts, whofe duty was to wait at the temple, and never to allow 
the lamp burned before the image to be extinguifhed, and to receive 
the offerings of the yotaries who continually flock to this temple. 
Our detachment afforded very welcome vifitors, as every one left 
fomething for the fervice of the god. The natives who repair hither 
for the purpofes of devotion are conftantly obliged to contribute 
money, rice, or fome commodity of value, From the numerous 
votaries who frequent this temple, the prietts are reputed to poffefs 
great riches, and the king, who never fails to come in tor his fhare 
of every thing, accordingly taxes them very highly. Adjoining the 
temple where the image was placed were two other apartments, in 
which the priefis refided at thofe hours when their attendance on . 
Buddou was not requilite,” 
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Art. XC. A Sermon, preached on the late Fajt Day, Wednefday, 
Ofober 19th, 1803, at the Parifh Church of Hatton, Warwick- 
Shire. By Samuel Parr, LL.D. Second Edition. 4to. pp. 37. 
price 2s.6d. Mawman. 1804. 


HE acknowledged learning and abilities of Dr. Parr, when 

exerted upon a iubject of high national importance, may 

jufily be peas cae as having a firong claim upon our at- 
tention. 

Called upon by the folemnity of the late faft-day, the Dr. 
delivered the far greater part of this difcourie in his parochial 
church of Hatton. In its prefent form, it may with more pro- 
priety be regarded as an animated addrets to the public at 
large, than as a difcourfe to a particular congregation; and 
though upon a very particular occafion, fuch as the prefent 
furely is, an exemption to the general rule may readily be al- 
lowed in favour of compofitions of great excellence; yet the 
very nature and intent of the fermon are fuch as require the 
fpecific difiinétions between it and the differtation to be care- 

ully obferved. In the latter, as in the difcourfe before us, 
the delicacy of difcriminaiion may be purfued at full length, 
and argument may difplay the whole of its power, with all the 
exuberance of copious, encrgetie, and elevated diction : and 
it will then in the clofet rivet the attentjon, delight the iatie, 
and work upon the underitanding of every cultivated mind ; 
for fuch only can form a true eftimate of its merits. The 
fermon, on the contrary, profeffes to inftruct, even the moft 
ignorant, in their duties, whether to God or man. If then, 
in the oratory of the pulpit, the arguments be not fufficiently 
concife and perfpicuous, and the ftyle fo fimple as to be eafily 
comprehended and retained by a very moderate capacity ; 
however the applaufe of a competent judze may be attached 
to the compolition, the great end is truftrated. The enlight- 
ened may obtain fome acquifition to his ftore of knowledge ; 
but the ignorant mutt remain uninformed, and will proba- 
bly feek intiruction from more popular preachers, to the great 
injary of our church. 

Thus far we think it our duty to obferve, becanfe we are 
but too fenfible of the danger of drawing a general counte- 
nance to the imitation of a particular infiance, which has our 
a‘fent to its intention and propriety. We will now return to 
the difcourfe ittelf. 

Whether a Chriftian is permitted to make or go to war— 
is a queftion that has long been contefted, and which the 
learned preacher decides in the affirmative, as it relates to the 
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prefent war, or one of fo fimilar a nature as a war entered 
upon to ward off an evident danger threatening’the country. 
With great accuracy and truth he points out the diftinétion 
between true and falfe patriotifm, and proves fatisfaétorily that 
Chriftianity oppofes and forbids the latter only, while the 
former is not only confiftent with. but po on by the Gof- 

el. By this diftinétion certain objections advanced by the 
infidel to the Chriftian fyftem are completely obviated. The 
diftinétion is thus ably drawn: 

“If valour, as an inftrument of patriotifm, be employed, as it 
too often has been, to carry into effect thofe violences which diftra& 
the world with bloodfhed and devafation ; if it be ufed as an engine by 
which the firong plunder the weak, the proud trample upon the humble, 
and the guilty opprefs the innocent ; doubtlefs, in the view of reli- 
gion, no lefs than of reafon, fuch love of our country, impelling us 
to the ufe of /uch an engine, is, as a paflion, the offspring of pride, 
avarice, and ambition; and, as a habit, it is equally hateful in the 
eye of a righteous and benevolent Deity, and of every confiderate 
and virtuous man. On the contrary, if patriotifm be, as men of 
fenfe rightly underftand it to be, a zeal for the happinefs of the 
country to which we belong; and where the moft numerous, inti- 
mate, and affecting of our focial relations are formed and culti- 
vated; then it is found as a principle; then it is precious as a 
term ; then it is lovely as a quality; then it is indifpenfable even 
as a duty.” 


The objection to war, upon the grounds that the Gofpel 
contains no exprefs command, is next removed, by pointing 
out what is indeed the true character of the Golpel doétrines, 
viz. that they are calculated for the univerfal benefit of man- 
kind ; and therefore the Gofpel does not prefcribe any rules 
for worldly policy ; a circumitance which,,it is obferved, is 
common to the Gofpel and the Jewifh moral law of the deca- 
logue. The inference which is drawn from this, as to the 
Jews, is howevey here carried too far: for though there is 
no exprefs reference to war in the decalogue, they went to 
war under an exprefs and diftinét command ;. and therefore it 
was as unneceflary as improbable, that they fhould make any 
reference to the decalogue on the fubject. The Chriftian law 
is properly a moral law only, the Jewifh was both moral and 

olitical ; but the polity was of Divine eftablifhment, and in 
that polity war was not only permitted, but toa certain degree 
enjoined. The two codes being of the fame origin, it is weg 
fair to conclude, that where the former is ftricily filent as to 
polity, the authority of the latter is fufficieat. The example 
in the conduét of Nehemiah and the Maccabees is ftated, 
conformably to the idea given of true. patnotifm, in an 
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impreflive and forcible manner, and the circumftances of 
the Jewifh ftate, at the time of our Saviour’s appearance 
on earth, which would naturally preclude his giving any 
encouragement to war, are thus exhibited with great per- 
{picuity : 

“ When our Lord was upon earth, the Roman empire was ftretch- 
ing itfelf far and wide, and the Roman armies were leagued in a fell 
con{fpiracy againft the tranquillity and the liberties of the world. 
The Jews, alfo, among whom he lived, were bigoted to their own 
religious tenets, to their own ceremonial obfervances, to their tra- 
ditions, to their temple, to their falfe notions of a Mefliah, who was 
to ereét for them a temporal kingdom. Under the influence of that 
bigotry, milguided by error, and infuriate from zeal, they would 
gladly have bound all nations in chains ; and, in thus exa‘ting their 
own country, to the difadvantage and even with the iubjugation 
of the whole human fpecies, they would have looked upon themfelves 
as inftruments, naturally, or, it may be, even preternaturally, ap- 
pointed to accomplifh the will and to promote the glory of God 
among his favoured people. Now a peremptory command from 
Chrift, on the fubject of patriotifm, would, upon its firft entrance 
into the minds of his followers, have been welcomed by their na- 
tional prejudices and their national pride ; and though reflection 
on humanity might, for a time, have preferved fome of them from 
the abufe of it, yet, with the bulk of mankind, their influence, after 
a fhort and feeble refittance, would have been pufhed into a con- 
trary direction. They would have afpired to conqueft from motives 
of mittaken piety, and with the approbation of a mifguided con- 
fcience ; they would have unfheathed their weapons indifcriminately 
againtt every puny feét of heretics, and every populous community 
of heathens.” 


As thefe obfervations afford very fatisfactory reafons for the 
filence of our Lord on the fubjeét of patriotifm ; yet it is well 
obferved, that “ in his ac¢tions he felt and cherilhed it with 
the moft glowing ardour, aid in the moft unfpotted purity ;” 
that to his countrymen the glad tidings of the Gofpel were 
firft preached, among{t them his miracles were performed, 
and that for their fate he exprefled the moft tender anxiety. 
To this we may add, that the firft Gentile convert noticed was 
a centurion: and nothing appears to allow the fuppofition 
that he relinquifhed his military fervice ; and, moreover, the 
expreflive admonition of St. John (1 John iii. v. 16.) “ He laid 
down his life for us, and we ought ¢o day down our lives for the 
brethren.” 

The learned author, in bringing forward the fubje& of the 
day, animadverts on the neceility of great caution in drawing 
up occafional forms of prayer; a caution which, in general, 
we anxioufly with to fee obferved ; though we do not coincide 
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with him in our fentiments of the expreffion adduced as an 
impropriety, or in the idea given of the laft form of prayer in 
his note. But after he had faid, “ I fhall very reluctantly ad- 
vert to a preceding paflage, fo far as the contents of it may 
be employed with the poignancy of perfonal reproach, in re- 
prefenting the governors ([ fay not the armies) of another 
country, as coming againjt us with much pride and iniquity :” 
and again, “ I will not in the houfe of God echo and re-echo 
perfonalities ; to the afperity, and, perhaps, in fome points, to 
the injuttice of which, we may in part impute thofe perils and 
thoje calamities which we have this day deplored upon our 
knees before the throne of God ;” (p.19.): we'acknowledge we 
were not a little furprifed to find the following, however jufi, 
defiance of the chief of thofe armies (in p. 28.) : “ With all the 
giddinefs of his pride and fiercenefs of his rage, he has not 
yet arrived at that extravagant degree of phrenzy which can 
infpire him with the fainteft hope of keeping England, for any 
jength of time, as a conquered country.” If the expreflions 
in the prayer are too perfonal, are thefe lefs fo? 

But to come to the {tate of affairs. The advantages of our 
prefent fituation are happily pointed out by contratting it with 
that of the kingdom in the reigns of John, Henry VI. and 
Elizabeth, when invafions were threatened, as far as the con- 
traft goes: but when in the fubfequent paragraph we are told, 
that “ the obedience which catholics profeis to owe, or are 
accuftomed to pay, to their {piritual head, is no longer incom- 
patible with the rights of fovereigns, the obfervance of trea- 
ties, or the fecurities-of ftates ;’ we muft refule our aflent till 
we know by what general council the tenets of fome of the 
councils, and fo many of the do¢tors of the church of Rome, 
on this fubject have been formally renounced and abrogated. 
We thould certainly rejoice that they were fo: but whilft we 
know that the opinions of individuals of that church, and par- 
ticularly of thofe who refide in proteftant countries, have no 
farther effect on its pretenfions than as it may be convenient 
to overlook them, without receding from the principle, we 
muft confider any argument from the private opinion of the 
few enlightened men as very nugatory. We blefs God that 
the rival claims of afpirants to power “ are no longer heard 
in this country: but if “ the difputes of polemics” are no 
longer fo,. we are by no means inclined to confider it as a fa- 
vourable fymptom of the {pirit of religion that prevails: and 
we think the harfhneis of the term polemics, if applied to thofe 
of the church of England who have been earnett for the pro- 
pagation of its doétrines, migit with more propriety have been 
ipared, and a term more appropriate have been found. Where 
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there is no difcuffion, error takes the deeper root and fpreads 
the more widely. The religionift, therefore, who is earneft in 
feeking his own falvation, will not be without anxiety for that 
of others: and the found politician will perhaps do well to 
confider the nature of the gratitude, which has followed fuc- 
ceffive indulgences, before Te increafes their number. 

To the general fubtiance of the remainder of this fermon 
we willingly give our warm approbation: the motives to una 
nimity, at a crifis of moft alarming importance, are felecied 
with judgment, and enforced with eloquence. The advan- 
tages we enjoy, the enemy with which we have to contend, 
the horrors that would attend his fuccefs, are delineated with 
a matterly hand, juftly defigned, and boldly executed ; and, 
however we may in other parts have found ourlelves compel 
led to differ, in this we cordially agree, and recommend it to 
the ferious refleétion of every reader. The conteft in which 
we are engaged, and which every day brings nearer to our own 
thores, is one of which we with every Britifh fubject to be aware 
in its full extent, as alfo of the effeéts to be derived from the 
unanimous and determined exertion of the nation to repel the 
enemy. We will therefore conclude this article with the fol- 
lowing extra¢ts, which, in every poiyt of view, do honour to 
the talents and patriotifm of the author. Speaking of the 
eneiny, he fays: 


“ He may expect fometimes to put to flight our armies, and 
fometimes to gain poffeflion of our towns: but of complete and per- 
manent conqueft he cannot think, even in hisdreams. What then 
muft be the real objeét of thefe tremendous preparations for war? 
My brethren! the anfwer lies in one word—DESOLATION. This 
undoubtedly is, and this alone can be, the aim of our invaders.” 
“They may in fome inftances have wronged, but they do not in- 
fult you. ‘They may hate, but they do not defpife you. They may 
have alarmed, but they do not evefi try to deceive you. Invafien 
was threatened, from the firtt moment; and the threat remains as 
it began, without difguife and without mitigation. Your forces, in 
the opinion of the enemy, may be encountered ; but your good 
will, he is aware, cannot be conciliated. Men of fenfe and mode- 
ration have not forgotten the hardhips rigoroufly impofed upon 
other countries, and men of fpirit can ill broek the challenge ar- 
rogantly given to our own. If he leads, he muft advance; if he 
advance, he muft fight ; if he fight, he may perith ; and even if he 
prevail to-day, he muft negociate to-morrow.—You are called upon 
to defend your liberties, your laws, and your religion. You are 
fharing a common danger, and promoting a common intereft with 
your governors, with your equals, with your inferiors: you are 
avenging the blood of the innocent, the honeft, and the valiant: 
you are protecting your neighbours from oppreflion, your families 

from 
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from poverty, your fovereign from injury and infult, and your coun- 
try from difgrace and perdition. In the purfuit of ends fo jufti- 
fiable, by means fo meritorious, you may, without impiety, look 
up for fuccour to Almighty God! and whether ye perifh in the 
firuggle, or whether ye furvive it, the approbation of that God 
will be the fure and moft ample reward of your loyalty, your 
patriotifm, and your fortitude, ¢go-operating with your benevo- 
lence.” 


\ 





== 








Art. XCI. The Suicide ; with other Poems. By the Rev. Charles 
Wickfied Etheifion, M.A. 8vo. pp. 149. Price 5s. in boards, 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1803. 


T@ poem of the Suicide appears to have been occafioned 
by the perufal of the celebrated “Sorrows of Werter.” 
{t opens with an apoftrophe to the author of that captivating 
but pernicious work. Reafon is then introduced, contem- 
plating the bleeding corfe of the lover of Charlotte, and 
lamenting 


“ The fate of her infatuated fon.” 


As a tranquil coolnefs of temperature is generally regarded 
as a charateriftic of Reafon, we prefume Mr. Ethelfton did not 
think himfelf authorized to attribute to that goddefs even the 
imalleft portion of poetic fire. However this may be, certain 
it is, that her addrefs to the manes of Werter is as cold and 
deliberate as the moft inveterate foe to the difcurfive flights 
of imagination could wifh. That this is abfolutely the cafe, 
will be abundantly proved by the foliowing extract : 

“ Will this, the thin-fpun fyftem of your brain, 
Avert the vengeance of an angry God, 
Or thield a deed that merits penal fire ? 
To fay, ‘ The weary burden of my woes 
Was more than frail, imperfect man could bear, — 
Will this excufe the horrid fuicide ? ° 
Alas! thofe fpecious fallacies are gone ; 
Thofe flimfy arguments which once prevail’d, 
Thofe pleas by which weak mortals were deceiv’d, 
Are now no more, butefled with vital breath.” 


Mr. Ethelfton next traces the caufes which betrayed Werter 
to the commifiion of the crime of fuicide; one of which he 
ftates to be his frequenting 

“ Aruin’d pile, whofe rugged caves 
Seem made for defolation and for blood,” 
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This pile is the fuppofed abode of a bravo, whofe fell difpofi- 
tions are recounted in the following terrific verfes : 


“ The inftrument of jealoufy and rage, 

He perpetrates for hire the crime of Cain: 

On his dark vilage fee the hellith fcowl;— 

His eye looks rapine, facrilege, and fpoil. 

His poniard would a prieft aflaffinate 

During the folemn fervice for the dead : 

Nay, he would fteal the chalice from a church, 

And revel in the confecrated wine: 

A veftal virgin he would violate, 

And mock the fhrieks of ruin’d innocence. 

Him might a crafty Jefuit fafely truft 

For the premeditated murder of a king. 

The bloody reign of Robefpierre.ne’er knew 

So cool and bold a minifter of death : 

Had the fierce Jacobin’s inveterate rage 

And ‘ fteadfaft hate,’ another facrifice 

Demanded of the royal blood of France, 

This ¢ caitiff wretch’ was ready for the deed.” 

Mr. Ethelfton enters at fome Jength into the hiftory of this 

** caitiff wretch ;” in the courfe of which, among other infiruc- 
tive particulars, we learn, that his depravity of mind was ma- 
nifefted at an early period of his life by his making ufe of the 
leaves of a Teftament as wadding for his fowling-piece : 


“« The gofpel’s facred leaves, in cool contempt 
He rammd into the hollow tube of death.” 


In procefs of time he began to diffipate his patrimonial pro- 
erty, the items of which are enumerated with a truly won- 
erful minutenefs : 


“ Full many a mortgage-deed and India bond, 
Exchequer bill and terra firma {crol} ;— 
Innumerable parchments fign’d and feal’d, 

And duly witnefs’d by the old man’s friends, 
Were to the money-lending crew transferr’d,— 
Your premium-mongers and your cent.-per-cents. 
And legacies from uncles, maiden aunts, 

And refidues from coufins not a few, 

And fales of fapling oaks, which twice ten years 
Had hardly feen upon the verdant turf, 

And poplars green, twelve inches in the fpan, 
And twigs of elm, and ath, and fycamore, 

All fall to ftop a gap and ward arreft.” 


Being thus ftripped of his ample poffeffions, he became 
“‘ A mifcreant bravo to be had for hire.” 


Upoa 
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Upon this digreffion Mr. Ethelfton has contrived to graft 
another, containing the ftory of a gentleman who was driven 
to the commiffion of fuicide by the lofs of his eftates, which 
he had fquandered at the gaming-table. The particulars of 
this gentleman’s property alfo are noted with a precifion which 
would do credit to a fteward or a conveyancer : 

“ Oh! whata hellifh fcene! flake after ftake 
Is loft; while manors, tenements, and farm; 
Hundreds of acres, coppices, and lawns ; 
And woods and forefts, barns, and ftacks of grain ; 
Nay freehold, copyhold, leafehold, all are gone. 


Having difpatched this victim of the box and dice, Mr. 
Ethelfton returns to the bravo; of which circumftance he thus 
‘gives full and fufficient notice : 

“ And, firft, let her in fombrous ftrain depict 
The black inhabitant in yonder tower. 
(From him the wander’d, to pourtray the fate 
Of a deluded gamefter doom’d to death. 
Now to the hir’d affaffin the returns.) 


This affaffin appears to be a man of reading, and poffeffed 

of a tolerable library ; for we are informed that, 
“ When fcenes of blood 
Allow him leifure, and his bufy mind 
An interval of recreation craves, 
To fome clofe haunt he with his books retires, 
‘ The Age of Reafon,’ and ‘ The Rights of Man’.” 

Nor are the lucubrations of this ftudious murderer confined 
to modern fyftems of rebellion and infidelity. He is repre- 
fented as perufing with rapture the hiftory of Cato, Empedo- 
cles, Hannibal, and Demofihenes, whom Mr. Ethelfton tirik- 
ingly characterizes as “ the famous Grecian orator.” His 
fiudies are clofed by the death of Antony and Cleopatra. 

In the “ Difmantled Turret,” feleéted as a fit refidence by 
this learned affailin, Mr. Ethelfton fuppofes Werter to be ac- 
cofted by the demon Defpair, who ftimulates him to end his 
forrows by a voluntary death. Reafon in vain interpotes, 
though the is aided by the goddefs of Eloquence; who makes 
on this melancholy occafion a {peech too tedious to be re- 
cited. In fpite of the remontirances of thefe ceiettial vifi- 
tants, 

“ Alas, the leaden meffenger of fate 
Pierces the feat of life!” ’ 
And the poem clofes with the folléwing fervent with ; 


“ May the immenfe unfathomable depths 
Of the Almighty’s love engulph the deed !” 
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Such is the “ Suicide ;” a compofition which contains much 
found morality, but little poetry. The verfes in praife of 
Howard are ejufdem farine. In his “ Monody” and “ Elegy” 
Mr. Ethelfton frequently utters the language of genuitie pathos, 
though in both thefe poems there are too many indications of 
bad tafte. The Pindaric Ode to the Genius of Great Britain 
is {pirited and well timed. We think Mr. Ethelfton has been 
moft fuccefsful in “The Old Man and his ruined Daughter,” 
which we fhall quote at large, by way of taking our leave of 
him with a good grace. 


«“ O’er waftes and wilds and deferts bare, 

With furrow’d cheek and filver’d hair, 

With feeble ftep and cheerlefs roam 

The old man wanders long from home ; 
Deep is the figh and big the trickling tear: 
He feeks his ruin’d daughter far and near. 

Il. 

He feeks her on the verdant glade, 

And in the deep embower'd fhade, 

And in the vale and through the wood, 

And onthe brink of Avon’s flood, 
Near the lone church-way path, and by the mill, 
And on the cloud-capt brow of yonder hill. 

II! 


‘ Oh, haplefs Sufan! ruin’d child, 
* By oaths and promifes beguil’d! 
‘ Let me once more my girl embrace, 
* And weep on thy too lovely face. 
* Come, darling daughter, to thy father’s call ! 
* I'll love thee, Sufan, and forgive thee all.’ 
IV. 
With tott’ring limbs he moves along, 
And haftens to the fyren throng, 
In whofe dark haunts the wretched dwell, 
Where fortow many a tale could tell ; 
Where tinfell’d Mis’ry leads the haggard van, 
The wreck of broken vows and perjur’d man; 
V 


Where Luft’s bafe minifter for hire 

The frail one decks in loofe attire, 

To captivate the roving eye, 

And lure the ftranger pafling by ; 
To Picafure’s temple then fhe fies, 
Drefs’d like the victim for a facrifice. 


‘ Where is my girl, or far or near? 
‘ Ocourteous firanger ! tell me where. 
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‘ My only child, with dark blue eye, 

‘ And blufhing cheek, did you defcry? 

Perhaps fhe’s fhelter’d in that blefs’d abode *, 

Where Sin forfakes her crimes and turns to God. 
VIL. 

‘ Is my poor girl within your walls? 

‘ Her father at your portal calls; 

‘ In pity tell me is the here, 

‘ For I have fought her evéry where ? 

Alas! I cannot fee her heav’nly face, 

Nor her {weet form among your mourners trace. 
VILL. i 

* But to yon city let me go 

* Again, and wander to and fro, 

* Wander alone from ftreet to {treet ; 

‘ If my fweet lamb I can but meet, 

I'll prefs the truant to my anxious breatt, 

And footh her agonized heart to reit.’ 
IX. 

And now he fpies the wretched dome 

For frantic maniac a home, 

Where, a reclufe from human gaze, 

Lone Melancholy waftes her days: 

He hears the loud and heart-appalling fcream, 
And fees thro’ bars the flath of Phrenzy gleam. 


He liftens as the love-fong floats ; 

On buoyant breezé"in mournful notes, 

A ditty ofa ruin’d maid, 

Who far from friends and home had ftray’d; 
A faithlefs lover doom’d her to this pile, 
Virtue and Reafon viétims to his fmile. 

XI. 

His fympathizing bofom bleeds ; 

On her pale face the tale he reads, 

Sung moft pathetically flow, 

The fimple harmony of woe : 

She fung of her dear Henry, perjur’d fwain, 
And wept, and then refum’d her fav’nite ftrain. - 


*Twas fuch a ftrafn as once was play’d 
By poor Maria in the fhade: 
When to her pipe fhe tun’d her airs, 
And lull’d with mufic all her cares, 
And charm’d the lift’ning Yorick pafling by 
With her wild thrilling note of melody. 
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XIII. 
The old man liftens to the found, 
While the big drop bedews the ground ; 
*T was for his ruin’d girl a tear, 
‘ Perhaps (he tighs) fhe may be here. 
¢ Oh! is my darling in your cells immur’d, 
‘ Is my poor girl by locks and bars fecur’d ? 
XIV. 
He calls; but ah! no Sufan hears, 
No daughter at thefe bars appears ; 
Vain is his loud diftracted ery, 
His wand’rer makes him no reply; 
To Ruin’s purlieus now he haftes away, 
Where bluthing innocence is taught to ftray. 
XV. 
Full many a loft devoted fair, 
With wanton leer and tempting air, 
Meets the diftracted father’s eye; 
But Sufan nowhere can he fpy. 
In agony he beats his tortur’d breaft ; 
Rack’d by conflicting pangs, he finds no reft. 
XVI. 
Not Lear, whien the dread tempeft howl’d, 
And-o’er his head the thunder roll’d, 
In the loud hail-fione’s rattling peal, 
Could more impaffion’d anguihh feel ; 
Nor with moe fervour was his curfe convey’d, 
Than this poor father for his daughter pray’d. 
XVII. 
He tears his hair, he fobs aloud, 
Melts into tears a pitying croud: 
‘ Oh! Sufan, Sufan, oh, my love! 
¢ Where art thou gone? Where dott thou rove? 
« Where by that ferpent, daughter, waft thou led? 
‘ Or art thou, darling, number’d with the dead? 
XVII. 
* Hark! ’tis her cry’—He hears a fhriek— 
The lips of Sufan prefs his cheek ; 
Of ruin’d Sufan, once fo fair, 
With hollow eye, dithevel’d hair; 
’ She darts from yonder tainted foul abode, 
A fink of luft, where Virtue never trod, 
XIX. 
Alas, how chang’d! How pale and wan! 
The viétim: of a treach’rous man, 
A bafe deftroyer, on whofe tongue 
Poifon more rank than Java’s hung. 
Poor Sufan flies into her father’s arms, 
A whited fepulchre of faded charms. 
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XX. 
Deep was the old man’s far-fetch’d groan, 
Heart-rending was his piteous moan ; 
The quick tranfition feal’d his fate— 
He faw her; but, alas! too late. 
‘ Art thou my ruin’d wanderer ?’ (he cried) 
‘ Take this laft kifs’—then prefs’d her hand and died !” 








Art. XCII, A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. By Thomas 
Peake, Efy. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrier at Law. 8vo. Second 
Edition, with confiderable Additions. pp. 267. price 6s. 6d. 
Brooke and Clarke. London. 1804. 


N a country that juftly boafts of the enlightened ftate of 

its jurifprudence, nothing can be of greater importance 
than that the rules by which the rights of her fubjeéts are ad- 
miniftered fhould be accurately defined and clearly fettled: 
and of thefe rules, thofe by which the boundaries of Evidence 
are afcertained confefledly rank amongft the moft neceilary : 
every attempt, therefore, to clear this perplexed and thorny 
path ought to meet with encouragément: and he who has 
laboured in it with diligence, ought not to be confidered as 
having done nothing, becaufe he has unavoidably left fome 
difficulties behind him. 

In this view, the Profeffion are certainly under great obli- 
gations to thofe who have exerted themfelves to colleé and 
digeft their learning on the Law of Evidence; particularly, as 
trom the variety of the circumftances on which its nature, or 
at leaft the application of it, very much depends, contradic- 
tory opinions have been found frequently to influence the 
decifions of the meft learned judges on the admiflion of evi- 
dence. ‘ 

From our perufal of the work before us, we think Mr. 
Peake is fairly entitled to a confiderable thare of praife as an 
indufirious and judicious compiler: beyond this there is not, 
nor indeed can there be, in a work of fuch a nature, much 
for a Reviewer to notice: but we cannot help obferving that 
this is no mean praife if it be fully deferved. We fhall pfe- 
fently look a little more critically at the work in this refped, 
for the purpofe of fhewing Mr. Peake that he has not been 
fufficiently ambitious of fecuring that praife ; and that he has 
but too faithfully adhered, in many inftances, to the fuperfi- 
cial {pirit of modern times, that feems unable to bear the pon- 
derous but often valuable accuracy that diftinguifhed the an- 
cient and more ftudious eias of the Law. Bef 
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Before, however, we proceed to this tafk, (which we will 
make as fhort as juftice will permit an unpleafant tafk to be 
made,) we fhall take notice of thofe parts of the work which 
relate to the arrangement, and afterwards of thofe that fhew 
the powers of Mr. Peake as a writer: of which, indeed, as we 
have obferved, there is little opportunity to {peak. 

As to the firit, we think the author has very judicioufly 
prefixed to the main body of his work obiervations on 
the general rules of Evidence, and a ftatement of thofe rules 
as applicable to each fpecies of evidence in this difeuf- 
ficn, which occupies the firtt twenty-five pages: he has given 
2 concite and clear view of the following heads, accompanied 
with a felection of authorities in the margin :—On whom the 
Proof lies ;—Subject of Proof ;—What is the beft Evidence ; 
—Hearfay Evidence ;—Dying Declarations ;—Admiffion of 
Faéts;—AGs amounting to Admitlion ;—Prefumptive Evi- 
dence. 

Having thus ftated the general rules applicable to every 

pecies of Evidence, the author then proceeds to give them a 
diftinét and feparate confideration. 

The grand divifion of his work is, as it naturally muft be, 
into Evidence Written and Parole: the fecond chapter being 
dedicated to the confideration of Written Evidence ; and the 
third to that of Parole Evidence : the firft chapter confifting of 
thé Introductory Obfervations and Statement juft before men- 
tioned. 

The fecond chapter contains the divifion of Written 
Evidenee : and this the author, following the Lord Chief 
Baron Gilbert, “ has divided into two elafles ; the one, which 
is public, the other private: and this firlt has been again fub- 
divided into matters of Record, and others of an inferior 
nature.” The firft of thefe is comprifed under the title of 
Records, as Acts of Parliament, Judgments of the King’s 
Superior Courts, &c.: and the latter under the title of Pub- 
lic Writing, not being Records; under which fubdivifion he 
treats,—1. Of Journals of the Houfes of Parliament: 2. Pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery by Bill of Complaint : 3. 
OF Proce: dings in the Eccletjafiical or Admiralty Courts: 4. 
Of thofe in Foreign Courts: 5. Of Inferior JurifdiGions; 6. Of 
Acts of State and General Hittory: 7.Of Commiffions executed 

_on Public Occafions: 8. Of Parifh Regifters: 9. Of the Rolls 
of Courts Baron, Terriers, Maps, Papal Licence and Bull, 
Corporation Beoks, Bank Books—The Confideration of the 
Law of Evidence, relating to Records, occupies the firft fec- 
tion ; and that belonging to the fecond fubdivifion, the fecond 
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fection of this chapter ; the third fection relates to the Infpec- 
tion of Public Writings. 

The doctrine and correfponding authorities being delivered 
as to public initruments, the author employs the fourth feétion 
in a fimilar matter with regard to the fecond clats of Writ- 
ten Evidence ; namely, Written Inftruments of a Private Na- 
ture: and the fifth fection, which concludes the chapter, is 
occupied with the learning refpecting the Rules of Evidence 
to explain Written Inftruments. 

The author then proceeds, in the third chapter, to the 
fecond head of his grand divifion; namely, Parole Evidence. 
This chapter is divided into feven fections :—the firft four of 
which treat of the competency of Witnetffes, under the gene- 
ral heads of imbecility of their underftandings, by reafon of 
the infamy of their characters, by reafon of their intereft in 
the caute, and by reafon of their relation to the parties: the 
fifth fection treats of perfons who are privileged from giving 
evidence, as if it fhould tend to charge the witnefs with a 
crime, or to fubjeét him to a civil aétion, or to charge him 
with a debt: the fixth relates to the rules for the examination 
of witneffes: and the feventh treats on procuring the atten- 
dance of witneffes, and their privilege from arrefi. At the 
end of the third feétion in this chapter is a digeft of cafes as 
to the intereft of witnefles, with reference to the points intro- 
duced in the preceding feétions. And the whole is followed 
with an appendix, which, together with the notes inter{perfed 
throughout, contain feveral of the decifions both publithed 
before and in MS., which, to ufe the words of the author, 
have been frequently referred to as leading cates on particular 
parts of the Law of Evidence. 

We think it but juftice due to Mr. Peake to give the public 
this outline of the work, that they may be enabled to form 
fome judgment of its {cope and arrangement: and we doubt not 
but that thofe who are abie to appreciate its merits will, on an 
attentive examination of it, be of cpinioa with us, that, though 
of finall fize, it has been attehded with a confiderable portion of 
Jabour, and, we wiil add, of uieful labour ; and that, if it afford 
no gleams of that fuperior and philofophic mind which even 
fuch a fubje& could not wholly refirain when in the hands of 
his illuftrious predeceilor, the Lord Chief Baron Gilbert; yet 
that he has gone far towards the completion of the thing he 
aimed at,—the furnifhing a fort of vade-mecum for his bre- 
thren at the bar, that might be practically ufetul on occafions 
of fudden emergency.——How far it may be worth the while 
of a barrifter who has any ambition to diftmguith himfelf here- 
after, to employ his leifure in efforts of this nature, is rather 
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for Mr. Peake and his young brethren, who may be meditat- 
ing fimilar labours, than for us, to determine. 

However this may be, we have long entertained doubts 
whether the Advocates at the Englith bar, as a learned body, 
have on the whole reaped anv folid advantage from the fathion 
of publifhing effays, compendiums, &c. &c. on different points 
of law, that has increafed and f{pread with the increale 
of riches, luxury, and pleafure: they are, in our opinion, at 
once abridgements of law, and of the fpirit of inquiry and 
reflection, without which the law never will be underttood ; 
they lead the ftudent to think his work is already done for him; 
and the profound reafonings, the curious refearches, the 
Jearned illaftrations, that’ adorn and dignify the arguments 
and judgments of thofe great lawyers who lived when thefe 
convenient lounges of fiudy were not known, are too fre- 
quently confidered as fuperfluous by thofe who have nothing 
to do but to take a little fuug compendium, of forty or fifty 
pages, in their pockets; which, by an ingenious fort of magic 
peculiar to this happy age, is made to contain all the law that 
1s neceflary to be known, and ufeful on all occafions. 

But <hough we are afraid it is now too late to infift on this, 
(and well may we be afraid, when it is confidered what a hott 
of thofe who live on LEARNING will be againft us!) we ap- 
prehend we may very fairly urge that the authors, or rather 
compilers, of fuch works fhould be obliged, beyond all other 
men, to a ferupulous accuracy, not only in the report that 
they make of ihe points they think proper to mention, but 
alfo of the names and references to the cafes that are cited in 
fupport of the doétrines laid down. So far as we have been 
able to look into the authorities fiated in the margin and 
notes, Mr. Peake has evidently in many inftances fhewn that 
he has not relied on digefts, abridgements, or former treatifes 
on the fubjeét: but at the fame time we cannot but obferve that, 
from the neceflity he found himfelf under, through the very 
nature of his work, to comprefs in many of thofe cafes where 
he is corre¢t, there is not a fufficient ftatement of the cafe 
to warrant a counfel to cite it to the Court on the authority of 
Mr. Peake’s book alone, and that, in feveral infiances, it is 
clear he could not haye contulted the cafes themfelves. 

As we are ftrongly prejudiced in favour of this induftrious 
author and his work, we are perfuaded he will thank us for 
pointing out two or three inftances in fupport of the obferva- 
tion we have juft made ;—to mention more might appear invi- 
dious; and it is neceflary to point out fome, that the error 
may be repaired by his more ferupulous attention to the cafes 

themfelyes, 
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themfelves, in the fecond part, or in any future edition of the 
firft part of his work. 

In the cafe of Douglas v. Yallop, 2 Burr. 722, cited p. 30, 
after treating of the ev idence neceffar y in cafe of the lofs of 
ancient records, he fays 

“ This fpecies of edeees can be applicable to thofe cafes only, 
where very ancient records are loft: for if a recent roll be loft, and 
its contents can be afcertaimed, the Court will permit a freth one 
to be ingroffed.” 

Now.it by no means appears from this hafty memorandum, 
as the cafe in the book ts, that there had been a negleét of 
ENTERING A JUDGMENT, and a lofs of the roll, and that, 
on the fame being fhewn to the Court, a rule was made, 
That the Clerk of the Judgments fhould fign a new Roll, &c. 
which latter words Sir James Burrows, the moft accurate man 
of his day, caufed to be printed in italics. We do not mean 
to fay that fo much might not be fairly underftood from the 
word ingrofled ufed by “Mr. Peake, but not in the report: but 
if the queftion were agitated in court, would the cafe, as fiated 
by Mr. Peake, dec ide it? 

In the cafe of Mildmay v. Mildmay, 1 Vern. 53, cited, p. 
fg (note), Mr. Peake fays : 


“ In Mildmay v. Mildmay a doubt was made, whether depofitions 
in the Spiritual Courts were admifiible: it is clear they are not, 
when taken in any caufe not within their jurifdiction; but where 
they have jurifdiction; there feems no objection. Vide Gilb. Law 
Ev. 67.” 


On looking itito this cafe of Mildmay v. Mildmay, it « appears 
that no doubt at all was ftarted as to the admiffion of depofi- 
tions; the doubt was, w hether the aniwers of the defendant 
iu that caufe in the Spiritual Court fhould be received as evi- 
denee againft him in Chancery: for it was admitted by the 
Solicitor General that de pofitions againft aman in the Spiritual 
Court thould not be made ufe of in Chancery, without fome 
{fpecial order for that purpofe. 

In the cafe of Miller v. Fofter, kh. B. 2 Anfir. 386, (note,) 
cited p. 88, when treating of the production of terriers, or 
exemplified copies, in evidence, Mr. Peake fays 


“ The ecclefiaftical terriers are furveys made by virtue of the 
87th canon, and are thereby ordered to be kept in the bifhop’s re- 
giftry: and Godolphin adds, that it may be convenient to have a 
copy exemplified, and kept in the church-cheft ; wherefore it was in 
one cafe holden, that a paper purporting to be a terrier, found in 
the charter-cheft of Trinity College, », Cambridge, (who were land- 
holders in a parith,) was no evidence to difprove a modus: but as 
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again(ft one of the prebendaries of Litchfield, a terrier found in the 
regiftry of the dean and chapter of Litchtield, was held fufficient 
evidence.” ; 

We were a little puzzled at this ftatement, as there could, 
we fuppofed, be no doubt that a reRRrER found in the regif- 
try of the dean and chapter would be held fufficient evidence: 
but we were foon fatisfied on looking at the cafe, which turned 
out to be, like Atkins vy. Hatton, the cafe not of a terrier, but 
of a paper purporting to be a terrier, found not in the bifhop’s 
regifiry, but in the regiftry of the dean and chapter: and Mr. 
Peake wholly omits to mention that the Lord Chief Baron 
Macdonald refufed this as evidence, and that the decifion in 
h. B. was a new trial, granted on the ground that this evidence 
ought to have been received. 

The cafe of Gibfon v. M‘Carty is cited in p. 42, as from 
cafe temp. Hardw. 311. There is no fuch cafe there in our 
edition of that book, and we do not know of any other ; there 
is, indeed, in p. 50 of that book, a cafe of the King v. Gib- 
fon, and where by the report the defendant appears to have 
been convicted of forging a note under the hand of Lady 
M‘Carty, and whieh came on upon a motion for a new trial: 
but no queftion like that mentioned by Mr. Peake is ftated in 
the report. 

In the fection on Parole Evidence to explain written inftru- 
ments, Mr. Peake has contented himielf with a general refe- 
rence, in the note, to Powell’s Law of Devifes. We think 
he might have added a very fatisfactory page or two, by re- 
ference to fome important cafes on that doétrine in Mr. Ve- 
fey Jun”s Reports; fuch as.Nourfe v. Finch, Clement v. 
Lewthwaite, &c. 

It would be tedious and unneceffary to purfue this fort of 
inveftigation any farther; we will therefore only add, for Mr. 
Peake’s government in future, that there is room for it, and. 
alfo for obfervation on the fpelling the names ofthe cafes 
cited, which are frequently erroncous. 

As to the powers of Mr. Peake as a writer, in fiyle, argu- 
ment, Xe. little appears in this work on which a judgment 
can be formed: the introductory obiervations, and the dif- 
cuflion on the fubject of Judgments in Criminal Cafes, are 
the parts beft calculated to furnith {pecimens of his talents in 
theie refpecis: and we think Mr. Peake, fo far as we can dif- 
cern, does not appear greatly to his own difadvantage ; his 
fiyte is plain and ciear; and if he does not affect great force 
or profundity in the little argument he advances on the fub- 
ject of the Etfeét of Verdicts in Criminal Cafes, his obferva- 
tions are, at leaft, advanced with modctty and precifion :—but 
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here we cannot help again noticing the inaccuracy of Mr. 
Peake in his ftatements. Page 45, he fays: 


“ But it is faid, alfo, by Gilbert, that if the party was not exa- 
mined as a witnefs on the profecution, or his evidence formed a 
part only of that given to the jury, the verdict in the criminal pro- 
fecution may be evidence in the civil caufe.” 

From this fiatement, the reader who had feen nothing fur- 
ther of Gilbert’s treatife would conclude, that fuch was the 
unqualified opinion of that learned judge on the fubject; 
whereas the ftatement in the book throws a very different 
light on the thing: and we cannot forbear, as that ftatement 
is not long, prefenting it to our readers. It is as follows: 


“ But where the verdict on the indiétment fs This is the prac- 
founded on another evidence, befides the party’s tice, ex relatione 
own oath, there the verdict may be given in evi- Mr. Phipps, 
dence; for there this verdi€&t feems to be under 1700. 
the fame general rule with all others; and there the judgment of 
twelve men on the fact ought to fway in determination of the fame 
fact, whether the verdi¢t be on indi¢tment or action: but yet it may 
be objected, that the fact might find credit from 
the party’s own oath, which ought not to fupport 
the action; and fince the evidence is fo intermixed, that it doth not 
appear on what it wes founded, the verdict cannot be produced in 
corroboration of the evidence on the action. : 

“It is true this doth in part take off the force Anhe 
of fuch evidence; for as, when a verditt is pro- nfwer. 
duced in evidence, it may be anfwered, that it did not arife from the 
merits of the caufe, but from fome formal defect of the proof, and 
that makes it no evidence toward gaining the point in queftion; fo, 
as a verdi¢t may be diminifhed in point of authority, by fhewing 
that it was in part founded on the oath of the party interefted in 
the action: and the jury are to refpect it no further than as they 
prefume it given and fupported by the credit of other teftimony that 
are not concerned in the caufe.” 


We do not accufe Mr. Peake of thus ftating the Chief 
Baron’s do¢trine for the fake of introducing the obfervation 
he has thought proper to make on it; we fet it down to the 
account of hafie and inaccuracy: at the fame time it is 
obvious that there would have been no room for the obferva- 
tion, had Mr. Peake given the ftatement as it ftands in the 
book. 


Objection. 
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Art. XCHI. The Pleader’s Guide ; a didé@ic Poem, in two Parts, 
By the late J. J. Surrebutter, Efq. Special Pleader and Barrifter 
ai Law. A new Edition, 12mo, pp. 212; price 6s. in Boards, 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1803. 


Hi Hae fubject of this Poem is “well and truly” fet forth in 
the exordium, which runs “in manner and form fol 
towing :” 


Of legal fictions, quirks, and gloffes, 
Attorney’s gains, and client’s loffes, 
Of Suits created, loft, and won, 

How té& undo, and be undone, 
Whether by common law, or civil, 

A man goes fooner to the Devil ; 
Things which few mortals ean difclofe 
In verfe, or comprehend in profe, 


f fing.” ——— 


After an invocation to Phoebus, Clio, and Mereury, Mr. S. 
addreffes himfelf to the practitioners of the law, and efpecially 
to his kinfman Mr. Job Surrebulter, who, having happily 
finithed his preliminary education at fchool and college, is 


« By his parents’ fondnefs plac’d 
Among the bleft, the chofen few, 
(Bleft, if their happinefs they knew,) 
Who for three hundred guineas paid 
To fome great matter of the trade, 
Have, at his rooms, by /yeciel favour, 
His leave to ufe their bett endeavour 
By drawing pleas, froin nine till four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more / 
And, after dinner, may repair 

To ’fore/uid rooms, and then, and there 
Have ’fore/aid leave, from five till ten, 
To draw th’ aforefaid pleas again.” 


Mr. S. now proceeds to open his courfe of Leétures by 
defcanting on the ubiquity of the kine, and on the principle 
of nullum tempus, and the confequent advantages which accrue 
to the crown in the adminiftration of juftice. He next adverts 
to the oppofition made by our anceftors againft the introduc- 
tion of the civil law, the proieffors of which he triumphantly 
taunts in moit provoking phrafe. For this he fings or fays, 


7 


“ Know all to whom thefe prefents come, 
The Pandects of Imperial Rome, 

Fhough {till thev keep their ancient ftate, 
heir grandeur, dignity, and weight, 
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And claim refpect like veteran beaux, 
Or mountebanks in tarnifh’d clothes, 
Since Edward from his fubjects broke 
The bondage of the Roman yoke, 
Are but a vain and empty fhade 
Without the fanétion and the aid, 
‘the forms, the precefs, and the mode 
Coercive, of the Britith code.” 

Before our learned Barrifter proceeds to unfold the myftte- 
ries of the Common Law, he very appropriately invokes the 
ailiitance of an infernal fpirit, aided by whofe influence he 
fings the wondrous qualities of the Original Writ, the Ca- 
pias, and the Quo Minus. Nor does he forget to miftruct his 
difeiple how to proceed aguinfi privileged perfons ; tracing, 
with laudable minutenefs, the procefs to Outlawry, and the 
party’s appearance upon the Capias Ut/agutum. And here 
#ir. Surrebutter, looking with infinite pride and felf-comp!a- 
cency upon the thriving circumfiances in which he is piaced 
by his fuccefs in the practice of the Law, digrefies into a very 
jnftructive and interefting narrative of his own legai education, 
and of the methods which he took to advance himieit ia his 
profeffion. Returning from this digretlion, he opens the 
Second Part of his work, with an account of the P/:avings in 
a fuit at Law, which contains a poetical explanation of the 
compoiition and ftruéture of the Record from the Proce): to 
the Poftea. He then proceeds ferioufly to protefi again‘t 
thefe mifchievous hatchers of reform who attempt to incuicate 
the dangerou$ notion that a fimplification of legal proccis 
~vould conduace to the welfare of fociety at large. In the 
‘ torrent and whirlwind” of his indignation he {peaks very 
iightingly of the Juttice of the Peace; 

“« Who, of his Dedimus poffeft, 

As one with infpiration blett, 

Enjoys the happieft tranfition 

From ignorance to erudition ; 

And with no other ftock im trade . 
Than Tettament on table Jaid, 

With acts ’gaintt tunnelling and fnaring, 
And John the evidence to fwear in, 
John Groom, who leaves his worfhip’s horfe 
Unfed, to put the Jaws in force, 

And three old folio’s on a thelf, 

A Court of Record is Himjeif. 

The wrath of Mr.S. is alfo vented in terms of the keeneft 

feverity againft thote falfe brethren of the profeflion, 
“ who would devife 
Pacific fchemes of compromife,” 
E 3 Then 
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Then refuming the plan of his leétures, he lays down divers 
notable inftructions for forming the complete orator at the 
bar ; particularly dwelling upon the topics of drefs and action, 
After premifing a few more preliminary obfervations, he pro- 
ceeds to exemplify his precepts by reciting the procee lings at 
large in an aétion brought by John-a-Gudgeon againft Jonn- 
a-Gull, for an affault made upon him the faid John-« Gud- 
geon, at an election dinner. In this caufe Mr. Cour jellor 
Bother’um fiates the cafe of the plaintiff in a moft elaborate 
fpeech, the allegations of which he attempts to prove by the 
following examination of evidence : 


Bother. whij- ] Pray are our Witnefles all here, 
pers his Atty. ¢ Our fealy friends from Toadland Mere ? 
Atty. Here’s Dr. Tencu, and Preacuer Troyr, 
And Farmer Cuvuse will come, no doubt. 
Bother. Call Stuow Trout—we'll firft begin 
With Mr. Trovut,——come fwear him in. 
Crier. Here, Sinon, you fhall—(filence there) 
The Truth, and all the Truth declare, 
And nothing but the Truth be willing 
To fyeak, fo help you G—d,—(a Jhilling.) — (afide) 
Trovurt’s fworn.— 
(Bother.) Pray, Sir, did you attend 
The Election Feaft at Toadland’s End? 
The feaft I mean before the Poll-day ?— — 
Trout. Yes, Sir, I tarried there the whole day— 
Albeit I never go to dinners, 
To feaft with publicans and finners, 
And ever it hath been my Rule 
On no account to quit my School, 
As in my abfence, I’m aware 
Satan will not be idle there! 
{ own, Sir, I for once tranfgrefs’d it, 
The inward light fo ftrongly prefs’d it, 
A Call I never could withftand! 
But touching the affair in hand, 
As it regards the late Election, 
I’ve but a feeble recolle¢tion ; 
Bore. i (Your inward light muft fail you greatly, 
wide. U1f you’ve forgot what pafs’d fo lately.—) 
/rout. There was a fquabble, and fome oaths, 
And liquor fpilt on Plaintiff’s clothes, 
Squire Gu DGEoN’s face was bruis’d, I’ve heard, 
ilis Sunday Rayment much befmear’d, 
And Dr. 'Tzncu informed me— — 
( Bore.) Pooh!— 
Don’t tell us, Sir, what Texcn told you— 
Bother, 
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Bother. Stop, Mr. Bonr’um, by your leave,— 
Bore. My Lord, I humbly do conceive— 
Bother. Thefe interruptions, I declare, 
Would almoft make a Parfon fwear— 
Bore. Do Mr. Botuer’em let me fpeak— 
Bother. Now he’s begun he’ll talk this week— 
Bore. Well Mr. Trovw7, fo all you know then, 
Is what you’ve heard of Plaintiff’s clothing ? 
All hear-fay is it ?— 
(Trout) No, Sir, no,— : 
I lifted up mine eyes, and lo! 
i did behold, in wrath, Squire GuLt 
Smite Mr. GupGeEow on the Skull; 
And Dr. Tewcu, a wife, and wary, 
And learned Fen-Apothecary, 
Doubdted he faid — — 
(Bore.) Do ftop my friend, 
Cannot I make you comprehend ?— 
Bother. Come, Sir, we won’t detain you—Gu LL 
You're fure fmote GupGEoN on the Skull,— 
Trout. He did.— — 
Crofi-exd. by (Bore.) Stay, Mr. what-d’ye-call him, 
Mr. Bore’um § You fay you faw Gui bruife and maul him. 
Trout. Yes. 
(Bore,) And you never go to dinners, 
To feaft with publicans and finners ?— 
What, was the bludgeon pretty thick ? 
Trout. 1 canwot fay I faw the ftick— 
Bore. Stay, Sir, 1 think that you’re a Teacher, 
A Spiritual Paftor, and a Preacher, 
Now recollect you’reon your oath, Sir, 
Mind you do juftice to them both, Sir; 
Was there no boxing match?—fpeak out— 
Nothing like fighting, Matter Trout ?— 
Zrout, Why verily much firife arofe, 
Divers and fundry kinds of blows, 
Much provocation too, albeit 
i was not there at firft to fee it; 
A fong was humm’d, which caus’d diffention, 
And feem’d of Heathenifh invention, 
Which, tho’ it lack’d both wit and keennefs, 
Savour’d of malice and uncleanneis, 
And, fung with loud vociferation, 
Rous’d the Defendant’s indignation, 
Who feem’d to think it caft reflections 
On him, and all the GuLL-conneétions : 
This fong, tho’ fpiritlefs, and dull, 
Did forely trouble Mr. Gut, 
And, oft repeated in his ear, 
Did caufe him to blafpheme and fwear, 
E 4 
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Till, G—d forgive him for’t, he rofe, 
And feizing on Squire GupG ron’s nofe, 
He {queez’d it’twixt his thumb and finger, 
Stampt on the fong, and d—d the finger ; 
Now when much firife and wrath enfued, 
Both which I always have efchewed, 
I tled—but foon return’d to pray 
That Heaven would ftop this finful fray, 
And we lke Brethren might agree, 
And live in peace and unity— 
Swear Dr. Texcu— 

(Crier.) Here, Dottor, look— 
Take off your glove, and kifs the book— 
The Docior’s fworn.— 

(Bother.) Good Docror Tencr, 
Pray tell the Jury and the Bench, 
All that you faw and heard that day— 
Sir, I know nothing of the fray,— 
I was call’d in at the conclufion, 
T’ infpect a Vertical Contufion. 
GuDGEON was then without his fhirt, 
His body much befmear’d with dirt; 
There was an ugly awkward cut 
Ran quite athwart the Occiput, 
He’d have been comato/fe, I'm fure, 
And far beyond my {kill to cure, 
Had I been call’d ten minutes later— 
T trembled for the Dura Mater : 
The cuticle, or outward fkin, 
Portended fomething wrong within— 
The fauces in a fad condition! 
Betwixt the Nares no partition !— 
But both fo fore’d into conjunétion, 
Th’ Olfactories declin’d their function. 
Some teeth were broke, and fome’were loft ; 
The Incijores fuffer’d moft, 
Much mifchief done to the Molares— 
And, what a very itrange affair is, 
Not the leaft fymptom could I fee 
Ot Dentes Sapientie. 
In all my pugtliftic Cafes, 
At féafts, elections, fairs, and races, 
A worfe than this I never met, 
Nor ever faw an inftance yet, 
Jn all that branch of my Profefion, 
Where blows have made fo much impreflion ! 
Optics, my Lord, a perfect jelly ! 
One large contufion on the belly, 
Two on the Cofe, and, as I guets, 
A kick upon the Os Coccjgis 
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Had caus’d a Tuber, or a bump, 
Around the region of the rump. 
Bother. You took fome blood, Sir, from him 7— 
(Tench) Plenty— 
Phlebotgmiz’d him ounces twenty ; 
Order’d in lieu, one ounce, good weight, 
Magnefia Vitriolat. : 
Subinde gave when faint or fick, Sir, 
My renovating Fen-Elizir ; 
‘Then clapp’d my patent plafter on, 
My genuine Icthupharmacon. — — 
Bother. Sir, of your practice we’ve no doubt,— 
Bore. So much for Tencu,—come hand him out, 
Court. Well, who’s your next? 
( Bother.) Set Farmer Cuvuss up, 
Bor. aide. CuuseB’s recollection I muft rub up,— 
Bother. So, Mr. Cuvss, I fee ’tis you; 
You live at Toadland’s End ? 
(Chubb) I do. 
Bother. You din’d at the Election Meeting ? 
Chubb. Yes, fure I did, I loves good eating. 
Bother. Was there a Bickering where you tat? 
Chubb. No, we had no fuch difh as that. 
Bother. No broil, no bickering, no fracas ? 
‘Chubb. Nu, notuch diflies as I faw, 
There might be broi/s for ought I knew, 
To pleafe fuch gentlemen as you. 
Bother. Why, Cuuss, you muft have feen at leaft 
: Thefe parties at the Toadland featt, 
Was any thing by Plaintiff faid, 
Which to fuch lengths Defendant led, 
And caus’d an att fo indecorous 
As that which now appears before us ? 
Chubb. Anan? 
(Bother.) Why furely you muft know 
Whether thefe men had words or no? 
Chubb. Words! aye, they’d words enough God knows, 
Belides fome pretty tightifh blows. 
Court. Hark-ye, my friend, was Guu d’ye think 
Difguis’d, or much inflam’d with drink? 
Chubb. Neither,—as fober as a judge, 
Th’of to be fure he feem’d to grudge, 
Being as how his coat was fhabby, 
Squire Gu pGEon’s velvet, lin’d with tabby ; 
But as for drink, my Lord, he chofe 
To fling all that o’er Plaintiff’s clothes; 
My Lord, I withes to be going, 
For ’tis a charming time for fowing— 


Z 
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Did Gut beat GuDGEON? is that true? 
Chubb. Beat him! he beat him black and blue! 
I never /ee’d a prettier fight, 
So full of malice like, and fpite. 
Bore. A fight ! Ho, ho! the truth’s come out, 
A fair fet-to, a boxing bout ?— 
Bother. And this you pofitively twear? 
Chubb. Aye fure, why Simon Trovt was there ; 
Simen, for all he feems fo thy, 
Pleafe you, my Lord, knows more than I. 
Bother. How fay you? did not Trovr advife 
’Gainft fuch unchriftian Exercife ? 
Chubb. Yes, after praying and befeeching, 
Simon ftood up, and fell a preac hing, 
And like the picture of St. Paut, 
Be gan to farmonize us all, 
Bad us hold faft of what was good—- 
And well that doctrine underttood, 
For with the tankard he made bold, 
And feem’d main loth to quit his hold. 
Bother. What! did he preach, d’ye fay, and ftand 
With this fame tankard in his hand ? 
Chubb. Aye fure, he firfi threw back his wig, 
And took a pretty handfome fwig, 
Then held the tankard up to view, 
All one as you your Brief may do, 
Saying, that wicked ftuff within 
Did caufe a multitude of fin. 
Bother. Why, CuuBB, now, on your Qath, man, fay, 
Did not this preaching x ftop the fray? 
Bore. After this fpeech of Simon Trovr, 
Had you, or not, a boxing-bout ? 
Chubb. Why yes—I fcorns to tell a lie, 
Trout fays to me, as I ftood by, 
Can’ft keep a fecret? yes, fays J. 
Why then, fayshe; Cuuss, ’tis not right, 
That we fhould lofe fo fweet a fight, 
Cuvss, fince fo good aman you're reckon’d, 
I wih that you’d be GupGEon’s fecond, 
If you'll juft clap him on the fhoulder, 
And fay you'll be his Bott/e-holder, 
?T will cheer his heart, and ftir his blood, 
And make him ‘fight, and do him good; 
I long to fee him ‘off his w ig, 
And clench his fifts like Ben the Bic; 
And if you'll make the Champions ftrip, 
And lend my drunken Clerk your whip, 
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D-m-me, if he fha’nt round the ring go, 
While [hold ftakes, and guard the Stingo. 
Bother. This is our cafe, my Lord, we’ve done. 


For Mr. Bore’um’s reply, and the fierce difpute upon a 
point of law which took place between that luminary of jurif- 
prudence and his learned brother, we muft refer to the work 
itfelf. The inquifitive reader will however be gratified by 
being further informed that, after the aforefaid difpute, 


Thefe generous chiefs, refolv’d awhile to end 
The doubtful conflict, and the fuit fufpend, 
Both lovingly agreed at once to draw 

A Special cafe, and fave the point in Law. 

After making fuch copious extra@ts from this Poem, it 
were a fuperfluous talk to enlarge upon its merits. By calling 
for a new edition, indeed, the public have virtually declared 
their opinion that it contains a rich fund of genuine wit.— 
To this opinion we cordially fubferibe ; and we conclude our 
account of it by exprefling our fatisfaction that its author has 
in the teftimony of general approbation received the meed 
which is due to the extraordinary degree of genius which 
could produce fo fair a harveft from a field apparently fo 
dry and fteril. 








Art. XCIV. Afatick Refearches: or, Tranfaétions of the Society 
infituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the Hifiory and Antiqui- 
ties, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Afia. Vol. vii. 4to. 
pp. 510. price 12. 5s, Vernor and Hood, London. 1803. 


ry HE Society to which we are indebted for the volume now 

before us, was eftablifhed in January 1784, by that zealous 
iriend to kterature, to true fcience, and to every other objet 
which could tend to advance the ‘happinets and intellectual 
improvement of man, Sir Witt1am Jones. During the ten 
vears that this great man refided in India, no one was more 
indefatigable in advancing the interefts of the Society of which 
he was founder: the monuments erected to his fame are fo 
numerous, that it can only perifh with the deftruction of learn- 
ing and virtue. 

Although the Imperial Review cannot, according to the 
plan prefcribed, take regular notice of any of the preceding 
volumes of the Afiatic Refearches, it will be acceptable to our 
readers, who have had no opportunity of perufing them, to 
know, in Sir William Jones’s own language, the object and 
intention of the Society, and the time and manner in which 
it 
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it originated. Thefe circumftances he defcribed in an intro- 
duGery difcourfe foon after he had been elected prefident ; 
from which we fhall make the following extracts. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ When I was at fea laft Auguit, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently defired to vifit, 1 found one evening, 
on infpecting the obfervations of the day, that India lay before us, 
aad Perfia on our lett, whilft a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on 
our ftern. A fitvation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me io new, could 
not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind which had early 
been accultomed to contemplate with delight tae eyenttul hiftories 
and dégreeable fictions of this Eaftern world. It gave we inexpreffible 
pleature to find myfelfin the miditof fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
incircled by the vatt rezions of Afia, which has ever been efieemed 
the nurfe of feiences, the inventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the 
gecne of glorious actions, fertile in the productions of human ge- 
mius, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diverfified in the 
forms o: religion and government, in the laws, manneys, cuftoms, 
and languages, as weil as in the features and complexions of men. 
Iceould not help remarking, how important and extenfive a field was 
yet unexplored, and how many folid advantages unimproved; and 
when I confidered, with pain, that in this fluctuating, imperfeét, and 
limited condition of life, fuch inquisies and improvements could 
only be made by the united eforts of many, who are not eafily 
brougkt, without fome prefling inducement or ftrong impulfe, to 
converge in a common point, I confoled mytfelf with a hope, founded 
on Opipions which it might have the appearance of flattery to men- 
tion, that ifin any couytry or community fuch an union could be 
elected, it was among my countrymen in Bengal, with fome of 
whom Lalready bad, and with moil was defirous of having, the plea- 
jure of being intimately acquainted. 

“ ‘you have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated 
a declaration ef my wifhes, by your alacrity in laying the founda- 
tien cf a Society for inquiring info the hifiory and antiquities, the 
matcral productions, arts, feiences, and literature of Atia. I may 
eoufidently foretel, that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertain- 
ment, and convey knowledge to mankind, will advance to maturity 
by flow, yet certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at firft 
was Ouly a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rofe gra- 
dually to that fplendid zenith, at which a Halley was their Secre- 
tary, end a Newton their Pretident. 

“ It now it be afked, what are the intended objects of our in- 
ajniries within thefe fpacious limits, we anfwer, Man and Nature; 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other. 
Human knowledge has been elegantly analyzed according to the 
three great faculties of the mind, memory, reafon, and imagina- 
tion, which we conftantly find employed in arranging and retain- 
ig, Comparing and diftinguifhing, combining and diverfifying, the 
sdeas which we receive through our fenfes, or acquire by reflec- 
tun; bence, the three main branches of learning are, hifiory, 
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fcience, and arts: the firft comprehends either an account of natu- 
ral productions, or the genuine records of empires and ftates; the 
fecond embraces the whole ftate of pure and mixed mathematics, 
together with ethicks and law, as far as they depend on the reafon- 
ing faculty; and the third includes all the beauties of imagery and 
the charms of invention, difplayed in modulated language, or re- 
prefented by colour, figure, or found. 

“ Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate whatever is rare 
a the ftupendous fabrick of nature, will correct the geography of 
Afia by new obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the annals, 
end even traditions of thofe nations, who from time to time have 
peopled or defolated it; and will bring to light their various forms 
of government, with their inftitutions civil and religious: you wilk 
sxamine their improvements and methods in arithmetic and geo- 
metry, in trigonometry, menfuration, mechanics, optics, aftrono- 
my, and general phyfics ; their fyftems of morality, grammar, rhe- 
toric, and dialettic; their fkill in chirurgery and medicine, and 
their advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and chemittry. 
ro this, you will add refearches into their agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade ; and, whilft you inquire with pleafure into their mafic, 
architecture, painting, and poetry, will not neglect thofe inferior 
erts, by which the comforts and even elegancies of focial life are 
supplied or improved *.” 

From thefe quotations, our readers will have a complete 
idea of the very valuable parpofes to which this Inftitution is 
applied. They afford alfo a fort of guide by which we fhall 
be enabled to eftimate the value of the volume now before us, 
as well as that of any others that may hereafter come under 
our notice. 

The contents of this volume may be diftributed under the 
following general heads ; Geography and Topography ; Reli- 
giom and Morals; Natural Hiftery ; Antiquities and Lan- 
guages; and fome mifcellaneous articles, which cannot be 
brought under any particular clafs. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TorocRapnry. 


The papers that may be confidered under this head are ; 
f1.) “On the Courfe of the Ganges through Bengal ;” by 
Major R. H. Colebrooke. (2.) “ A Narrative of a Route from 
Chunarghur to Yertnagoodurn in the Ellore Circar ;” by Cap- 
tain J.T. Bluut. (3.) “ An Account of a method for extend- 
ing a Geographica} Survey acrofs the Peninfula of India ;” by 
Brigade Major Lainbton. 

Mr. Colebrooke begins his paper by obferving, that the fre- 
quent alterations in the courfe of the Ganges, and of the 
other rivers which flow through Bengal, have beeu a fubject 
of wonder to the generality of Europeans refiding in thoie 

provinces, 





* See Afiatic Refearches, vol. I.; 1788. 
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provinces, though to the natives, who have long witnefled 
fuch changes, the mott remarkable encroachments of the ri- 
vers, and deviations of their ftreams, are produétive of little 
furprize. And his principal objects, in this differtation, are 
to account for the unfettled ftate of the rivers ;—to thew by 
what means, and at what feafons, thofe revolutions in nature 
take place, by which whole villages are deftroyed, or fuddenly 
deferted through dread of impending deftruétion ;—to defcribe 
the manner by which new iflands are formed, inhabited, and 
cultivated ; and how thefe iflands are diftinguifhable from the 
main land. The defcription which our author gives of fome 
of thefe newly formed lands will intereft the reader, and 
afford a good fpecimen of the mode in which this paper is 
written. 

“The appearance of fome »f thefe iflands is fingularly rural 
and pleafing, if not romantic; for, although an extenfive flat can 
hardly come under the latter denomination, yet it may partake of 
a degree of wildnefs that will pleafe the lovers of nature; at the 
fame time, that the peaceful appearance of the flocks, fields, and 
habitations, will give delight to the philanthropift. If we prefent 
to the imagination a wide extended plain, with pens for cattle, 
and a few humble huts, whofe tops are crowned with gourds, and 
the intervening fpace highly cultivated ; fuppofe wheat, barley, 
and pulfe of all forts, to be growing in abundance, the flowers of 
the latter prefenting to the eye a variety of rich tints ; let us con- 
ceive numerous herds of cattle grazing, and a few fcattered villages 
at a diftance ; fuppofe the horizon to bound the view, with no 
other remote objects than a long line of grafs, jungle, and a few 
trees, which, from their great diftance on the main land, are 
barely diicernible; and we fhall have a tolerable picture of an ifland 
in the Ganges. If we fancy at the fame time, that the lark is foar- 
ing, the air cool, and the fky perfectly unclouded, we fhall have a 
ftill more lively idea of thefe iands, during at leaft fix months of 
the year.” 

Mr. Colebrooke proceeds to defcribe the appearances which 
the banks of the Ganges exhibit ; in what refpects that river 
differs from fmaller ones ; and the alterations that have taken 
place in different parts of the river fince the year 1779. He 
refers to a very valuable paper on the fame fubject by Major 
Rennel, printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1781; 
and from his own obfervations, made twenty years after, he 
infers, that the topography, or even the geography, of a large 
portion of the country, wili be liable to perpetual fluctuation 
from the fame caufes. 


Captain Blunt’s * Narrative” confifts of a journal kept of 
every material occurrence which togk place in the courfe of a 
journey 
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journey of 1125 Britifh miles. Our traveller fet out from 
‘Chunarghur, January 28, 1795, and arrived at Yerdnagoodum 
on the 24th of May, where, fays he, “ I had the firft grateful 
fight of an European countenance, which was productive of 
the moft pleafing fenfations; for I had now been four months 
inthe fociety of the natives, through paths the moft rugged, 
and in fituations that required their utmoft perfeverance to 
furmount. Their patience was frequently called forth to ena- 
ble them to fubfift on the fcanty provition which they were 
neceflitated to carry on their fhoulders in a mountainous wil- 
dernefs ; and their greateft fortitude was fummoned to con- 
tend with favage hordes ; to whofe mercy had it been our fate 
to fubmit, but little ehance could have been expected of 
efcaping with our lives.” Among a variety of curious circum- 
fiances noticed in the courfe of his route, he tells us, that the 
confluences of all the principal rivers throughout Hindofian, as 
well as their fources, are places of Hindoo worfhip and fuper- 
ftition ; and to thefe, many thoufand pilgrims annually refort. 
At the confluence of the Godavery and Baur Gunza rivers, 
there is a {mall pagoda facred to the Hindoo goddefs Cali, 
which draws a great concourfe of pilgrims, who, from ideas 
of purification, come to wafh in the waters of the confluent 
ftreams. 


/ 
Major Lambton’s paper is valuable, as containing the parti- 


culars of the meafurement of a bafe line near Bangalore, com- 
mencing in lat. 12° 5464” N. and extending 7.4321 miles ina 
N.E. direction, making an angle with the meridian of 0° 57’ 7”, 
which may be the foundation of a regular furvey acrofs the 
peninfula of India. 


RELIGION AND MoraALs. 
The papers on the fubje¢ts connected with religion and mo- 


rals are numerous: they contain much curious matter, and will 
be read with great intereft by Europeans, who might remain 
totally ignorant of what was pafling in Afia, but for the exer- 
tions of this Society. Captain Mahony and Mr. Joinville 
have inveftigated the doGtrines profefled, and religious cuftoms 
prattifed, by the people of Ceylon. From the account of the 
former we fhall felect a defcription of the ordination of a prieft ; 
for which, 


“ A council is afflembled, confifting of the high prieft, with thirty 
others of learning, and the two minitters of ftate. The perfop in- 
tended for orders being previoufly examined, is introduced into 
this affembly, and then afked, if willing to conform to the difierent 
duties required of him, and whethe# he defires ardently to enter into 
holy orders. On anfwering in the affirmative, he is ftripped of the 


clothes 
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clothes he wore at entering; and receives, from the hands of two 
priefts, the robes belonging to his new character. He muft be per- 
feét in all his limbs, and nct under twenty years of age ; in addition 
to which, good conduct and learning are the only requifites for 
priefthood. A prieft is bound to celibacy; but if any one wifhes 
no longer to continue in orders, he has it at bis option to refign, at 
a meeting of the priefis of the diftrict, which takes place at the new 
or full moon, fometimes at both. Quitting orders in this manner 
is not deemed a diigrace ; but to be difmiffed for improper cenduct 
is looked upon as the greatett of all ignominy. Various are the 
modes by wintch they incur guilt: among thefe, the killing even a 
fly, connection with women, the ufe of ttrong liquor, theft of any 
kind, or a falfehood. They may eat once or twice a day, aceord- 
ing to the mode at ordaining: it is neceffary, however, that their 
meals fhould be between fun-rife and eleven o'clock A.M.: after 
the latter hour no prieft can eat, but may drink. The priefis of 
Bhooda live by charity; and by their law, are allowed to eat of 
every fpecies of food offered to them in that way.” 


From Mr. Joinville’s account, we fhall give a defcription of 
the marriage ceremony in Ceylon : : 

“ A whole family goes in a body to afk a girl in marriage; thé 
more numerous the family, the greater title it has to the girl.* It 
is the whole family that marries, confequently the children belong 
to the whole family, in the fame way as the lands, which are never 
divided. Marriages are contracted by the right thumb of the man 
and woman being put together, the prieft throwing a little water 
over their thumbs and pronouncing the words laid dowa by Boud- 
hou for the occafion. As foon as the confent of the parties is ob- 
tained, a magician is confulted to fix the day and hour. The two 
families then meet at the honfe of the girl, where a grand feaft is 
prepared, and the houfe ornamented according to the cuftom of the 
eaft. ‘The magician confults his books, and holds a clep/ydra, or 
water-clock in his hand. The inftant the lucky moment arrives, 
the married couple are covered with a piece of cloth, their right 
thumbs are joined, filtered water is thrown over them, a cup con- 
taining cocoa milk, is pailed feveral times over their heads, and 
the ceremony ends.” 


The eighth and ninth papers in thefe refearches are by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Etq.; they relate to the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Hindoos, in which the facraments of the manes, 
and the hofpitable reception of guetis, aré fully deferibed. We 
are informed, that religious rites, intermixed with aéts of 
courtefy, which are practifed by way of formal hofpitality, 
are nearly the fame, whether it be high rank, a venerable pro- 
feflion, or cordial friendthip, which entitles the gueft to be 
welcomed with diftinction. They chiefly confift in prefent- 
ing to him a fool to fit on, water for ablutions, and ore 

mixe 
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mixed with other food for refrefhment. As the marriage 
opens with the folemn reception of the bridegroom. by the 
father of the bride, this part of the. nuptial ceremony is 
chofen by Mr. C. as an example of hotpitable rites, and 
thereby affording him an opportunity for detcribing ail the 
rites made ute of on thefe occafions, which, as we cannot 
enicr minutely into them, are thus recapitulated. The bride- 
groom goes in proceihion to the houfe where the father re- 
fide 3, and is there welcomed asa gueit. The bride is given 
to him by her father 1n the form ufual at ev ery folemn dona- 
tion, and their hands are bound together with grals. He 
clothes the bride with an upper and ‘Tower gar ment, and the 
{kirts of her mantle and his are tied together. The bride- 
evoom folemnly takes her hand in marriage. She treads ona 
jtone and mullar. 7 hey walk round the fire. The bride {teps 
{even times, conducted by the bridegroom, and he then dif- 
milles the ipectators, the marri ge being now complete and 
irrevocable. In the evening of the fame day, the bride fits 
down on a buil’s hide, and the bridegroom points out to her 
the polar ftar as an emblem of ftability. They then partake 
of ameal. The bridegroom remains three days at the houfe 
of the bride’s father. On the fourth day he conducts her to 
his own houte in folemn proceliion. She is there welcomed 
by his kindred, and the folemnity ends with oblations of fire. 
“To Mr. H. T. Colebrooke we are alio indebted for an ac- 
count of the origin and peculiar tenets of certain Muham- 
medan fects, which will be read with fatisfaétion by thofe who 
are ac quainted with the learning of the eaft. The next paper 
in ~ volume gives 


Ye 


‘ A fummary Account of the Life and Writings of Avyar, 
a Tanvul female Philofopher.” By the Rev. Dr. John. 


The origin and birth of this lady, as well as the wera in 
which the flourifhed, are loft in fable. Dr. John has, however, 
prelented us with the conjeétures of learned men on the 
fubject, and has given a tranflation of her moral precepts, 
which are found in the Atisudi, intending to tranflate the reft, 
it this meets with a favourable reception from the friends of 
ancient learning. 

The thirteeath paper is “ An Account of the St. Thomé 
Chriitians, on the coaft of sw ga By PF. Wrede, Efq. 

The fourteenth is intitled, “ An Account of an Hereditary 
Living Deity, to whom devotion is paid by the Bramins of 
Poona and its neighbourhood.” By Captain Edward Moor. ‘ 

Aud the nineteenth is, “* An Account of the Bazeegurs, a 
{ect commonly called Nuts.” By Captain David Richardfon. 

Vou. If. F Thefe 
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Thefe all contain, as their feveral titles import, much curious 
and interefiing matter, from which, if our limits would per- 
mit, we might felect many parts to entertain and intiruct the 
reader. 


Naturan History, Antiovirigs, &e. 


The two papers in the department of Natural Hifiory, be- 
ing—(1.) “ An Account of a new Species of Delphinus, an 
Inhabitant of the Ganges ;’ by Dr. Roxburgh:—and (2. 
“ Dagoberti Caroli de Daldorff Scarabworum (i. e. Infeciorum 
que fub nomine Generis fuperioyis Scarabzeus militaverunt in 
Fabricii Entomologia Syftematica em. et auct.) difiribuiio in 
genera proxima (id eit, ne ituralia) divifiones, fubdivifionetque, 
inftrumentis cibariis, layorum imaginumaqne, viciu et @co- 
nomia, aliifque infecti perfecti partibus confultis, No. 1.— 
admit of no analyfis. ‘The fame may be faid of the “ 'Trant{- 
lation of one of the Infcriptions on the Pillar at Deblee, 
called the Lot of Feeroz Shah;” by Henty Colebrooke, 
Efq. :—of the difiertation “ On the Sancrit and Pricrit Lan- 
guages ;”—of the “ s ‘hronological T able of the Moghul E m- 
perors from A. H. 736 to 1173, or A. D. 1335 to 1760;” by 
Lewis Ferdinand Sinith, Etq. :—and likewife ofa ‘ Demon- 
firation of the 12th axiom of the firft book of Euclid. ;” by 
the Rev. Paul Limrick. 


“The Account of the Rookies or Lun@ias,” is taken from a 
native of the Runganecah diitriét, who, when a boy, was 
carried away in one of their predatory excurfions, and, after 
a captivity ‘of twenty years, found means to efcape and re- 
turn to his family. ‘He deicribes them asa race of people 
that live among the mountains to the N.E. of the Chitta- 
gong province; they are the leaft ¢ ivilized of any people yet 
known among the mountains. Like all ennichalbvents they 
are of an active, mufcular make, have the peculiar features of 
all the natives of the eafern parts of Afia, nemely, the dlat 
nofe, {mail eye, and broad face. 

The tradition of the hookies refpecting their origin is, that 
they and the Mugs are the offspring of the fame progenitor, 
who had two fons, by diflerent mothers; which is confirmed 
by the great fimilarity of the Mug and Kookie languages. 
‘lhe Kookies are all hunters and warriors, ard are divided 
into a number_of diliinct tribes totally independent of each 
oiher, though all of them ac ‘knowledge, more or lefs, the 
authority of three different R: jahs. The tajalifhips are he- 
reditary, and the Rajahs, by way of diftin@ion, wear a {mall 
flip of black cloth round their loms ; and as a farther mark of 
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{uperior rank, they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a bunch, {fo as to overfhade the forehead, while the reft of 
the Kookies have theirs hanging loofe over the thoulders. 
The females alfo of the Rajah’s family wear an apron of 
black cloth, with a red berder, which falls below the knee: 
—a colour and fafhion prohibited to the reft of the fex. 

The author next proceeds to defcribe the power of the 
Rajahs, and the means afforded them of fupporting their 
dignity; the weapons which the Kookies make.ufe of in 
offence and defence ; the fituations chofen by them to erect 
their villages; their mode of contending with their enemies, 
and the nature of the triumphs after victory: he difplays, by 
facts, the vindictive difpofition of the Kookies; the evils to 
which the female fex is fubje¢t, and from which no raok 
exempts them; the wife of the chief and the wife of his vafla 
work alike in the fame field: he then deferibes their domeftic 
animals; their marriage and funeral ceremonies; their ideas 
of religion; the limited nature of their commerce; and con- 
cludes an interefting paper by giving a fpecimen of the 
hookie language. 

“ The Kookies are often attacked by the Banjoogees, who, 
though not fo numerous a race of people, yet, from being all 
vuited uyder one Rajah, always prevail, and exact an annual tri- 
oute of falt from the two Kookie Rajahs, Thandon and -Mankene. 
Soltis in the higheft eftimation among them all; whenever they fend 
any meflage of confequence to each other, they always put in the 
hand of the bearer of it a fmall quantity of falt, to be delivered 
‘ith the meflage, as expreflive of its importance.”—“ They have an 
idea of a future ftate, where they are rewarded or punifhed accord- 
ig to their merits in this world. They conceive that nothing is 
more pleatitig to the Deity, or more certainly enfures future happi- 

is, than deftroying a number of their enemies. Betides the Su- 
preme Being, they worfhip an inferior Deity, as a mediator, and 
ore limmediately interefting himfelf in the concerns of individuals. 
lo the former they facrifice a Gyal, as being the moft valued ani- 
nial; wut to the latter they facrifice a goat only. In every Parak 
they have a figure of wood, in human thape, reprefenting the in- 
rior Deity, to whom they offer up their prayers before they fet 
out On apy enterprize, and before whom, on their return, they 
yace all the heads of the flain, as expreflive of their devotion, and 
io record their exploits. Each warrior has his own particular pile 
(theads, and according to the number it confilts of, his character 
isetiablithed. Thefe piles are iacred; and no man dares attempt 
to filch away his neighbour's fame, by ftealing from them to add 
to his own.” 


The laft paper in this volume is a diffegtation “On the 
Burmha Game of Chefs, compared with the indian, Chinefe, 
F 2 and 
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and Perfian game of the fame Denomination.” By the late 
Captain Hirai Cox. 

The author of this well written effay, fets out with contro- 
verting the opinion of ‘the late Sir William Jones, who 
thought the game of chefs, as played in Europe and Afia, 
as invented by one effort of fome great genius, and not 


comple sted by gradual improvements. He then traces the 
i 


origin of the game, w hich is faid to have been. invented 
by the wife of Kavan, King of Lanca (Ceylon), in orcer to 
amute him with an image of war, while his metropolis was 
clofely befieged by Rama”, who, according to Sir William 
Jones’s Chronolo zy of the Hindoos, appeared on earth at 


leaft 3800 yee 
antiquity, Sir Wiliam was of opinion that this complex 
the Pertians and Europeans; which he alio flates to have 
been invented in India and to be the original game. 

Mr. Cox notices fome contradictions which occur in Sir 
William Jones’s account of the game, ar id then takes a dif- 
tinct view of it as it is played by the Purans, the Chinefe, 
the Burmhas, and the Perfians; giving the precedence to the 
game faid to~be invented at Lanca, as it aj ppears to be the 
moft ancient, according to the authorities adduced by Si 
William Jones; and as the Periians admit that they received 
the game from India. , 

To thofe who are amateurs in this fcientific came, Mr. 
Cox’s dillertation will afford pleafure and information ; the; 


game is 2 more recent invention than the-refined game of 


will, from the comparifon here fiated, be able to Judy e of 


the merits and antiquity of chefs as it is playe« | by dit Ferent 
nations, and to form a rational judgment ou the merits of 
the method adopted by each. 

Several parts of ‘this volume are illuftrated with excellent 
engravings; at the end of ft is a litt of the members of the 
Afiatic Society, and the rules by which their mectings are 
held and re; walated, and at the beginning are a number of 
defiderata, which m: ry ufefully em; ploy the leifure and talents 
of the learned both in Afia and I Europe. 


“* The high degree of polith which prevailed at the court of 
Ravan, at this early period, is well worthy of notice. In a copy 
from an ancient Hindoo painting, his mg four appears to be reg 
larly tertified in the antique tty vle, with proj: ting round towe 
and 'sittlements, and he is faid to have defended it with P cont 
ability; hence he and his people were called magicians and giants 
for ta the invacing Rama, and his Hordes of Barbarian -moun- 
taineers, called in derit ion fatyrs or monkies, his fcience mutt have 


appeared fupe rnat ural. In fact, Ravan appears to have been the 
Archimedes of Lanca. 








ears ago; yet notwithfianding theie proofs of 


Att 
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7. XCV. Medical Ethics, or a Code of Infitutes and Precepts 
‘adel to the Projcfional Conduct of “Phyjicians and Surgeons. 
Ry Thomas Percival, M.D. 8vo. pp. 264. Price 5s. 1800. 
ighnion, London. 


T' is fometimes objected to practical difcourfes on morality, 
that they are leatt read by thofe who fiand moft in need 
of them; and this obfervation is perhaps | peculiarly applica- 
ble toa work calculated for the regulation of medi cal condudt: 
# perton who is deeply engaged in prattice, and who might 
have frequent ‘opportunities for applying the leffons of pro- 
ellion: y mor: lity, will perhaps fearcely think be has any oc- 
fion for further precepts to regulate his conduct towards 
afi who have already honoured him with their confidence. 
‘ce, however, occafions when the general principles 
articular remarks contained in Dr. Percival’s book 
may effet intially promote the happinefs of individuals and the 
credit of the medical protetlion ; ; and his work, although not 
calculated to difplay extentive learning or deep refearch, is 
executed-in fach a manner’ as to do credit to his good fenfe 
and to his general benevolence. 

The firft part relates to hotpital practice; the fecond to 
private practice; the third to apothecaries; and the fourth 
to legal queftions. The appendix contains a difcourfe on 
hoipital duties, and copious notes on the whole work. 

The conduct of the medical attendants in an hofpital is 
difcufled in the firft inftance ; not that this fubjeét ought na- 
turally to occupy the firft place, but probably becaufe this 
ellay arofe from an extention of a former publication of the 
author, which was exclufively devoted to the fubject. The 
aphoriftical nature of the work renders it impoilible to attempt 
any thing like an abridgement of it; which would only be- 
come a table of contents. A few extracts will afford a fufii- 
cicut dpecimen of its merit. 


Chap. 1. p. 26. “ Afylums of infanity pofiefs accommodations 
and advantages, of alge the poor muti, in all circumfiances, be 
(tiitute; aud which no private family, however opulent, can pro- 
Of thefe fchemes of bewaeese oe), all cl: ace sl men may 
have equal occation to partici; 
tielf becomes the mourntul oc! dject of td h infuitutions. Other 
‘Meafes leave man a rational and moral agent, and fometimes im- 
prove both the faculties of the head, and the affections of the heart. 
int lunacy fubverts the whole rational and moral character; ex- 
uuguifhes every tender charity ; and excludes the degraded fuf- 
ttrer from all the enjoyments and advaatages of focial intercourfe. 
Painful is the office of a phyfician, when he is called upon to 
iuiitter to fuch humiliating objects of difirefs, Yet great mutt be 
F3 his 
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his felicity, when he can render himfelf inftrumental, under Pro- 
vidence, in the reftoration of reafon, and: in the renewal of the 
loft image of God. Let no one, however, promife himfelf this 
divine privilege, if he be not deeply ikilled in the philofophy of 
human nature. For though cafual fuccefs may fometimes be the 
refult of empirical practice, the medicina mentis can only be ad- 
miniftered with fteady efficacy by him, who, to a knowledge of 
the animal eccnomy, and of the pbyfical cauies which regulate 
or difturb its movements, unites an intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of affociation; the controul of fancy over*judgment; the 
force of habit; the direction and comparative firength of oppo- 
fite paffions; and the reciprocal dependencies and relations of the 
moral and intellectual powers of man.” 

hap. 2, p.47: “ A wealthy phyfician fhould not give advice 
gratis to the affluent; becaufe it is an injury to his preteilional 
brethren. ‘The office of phylician can never be fupported but as a 
lucrative one; and it is detrauding, in fome degree, the commen 
funds for its fupport, when iees are difpenied with, which might 
jefily be clained.” 

“ It frequently happens that a phyfician, in bis incidental com- 
munications with the patients of ather phyficians, or with their 
friends, may bave their cates ftated to him in fo direct a manner, 
as not to admit of his declining to pay attention to them, Under 
fuch circumftances, his obiervations ihould be delivered with the 
inoft delicate propriety and referve. He thould not interfere in 
the curative plans purfued, and fhould even recommend a fteady 
adherence to them, if they appear to merit approbation.” 

Notes, p. 192. “ It has been well remarked, by divines and 
metaphylicians, that pajjive imprefioxs become progretlively weaker 
by frequent recurrence; and that the heart is liable to grow cal- 
lous to fcenes of horror and diftre{s, and even to the view of death 
itfelf. ‘This law of nature is intended, by-the wife and benignaut 
Author of our frame, to anfwer the moft falutary purpofes, by 
co-operating with another of equal, perhaps fuperior, force. For 
actize propenfities are formed, and gradualiy ftrengthened, by the 
like renewal of the circumftances which excite them. The love of 
goodnefs is thus rendered habitual; and rectitude of conduct is 
fteadily and uniformly purfued, without firuggle or perturbation. 
The human character then attains the higheft excellence, of which 
this probationary ftate is capable; and, perhaps, no profeffion is 
more favourable than that of phyfic, to the formation of a mental 
conftitution, which unites in it very high degrees of intelleétual and 
moral vigour; becaufe it calls forth the fteady and unremitting 
exertions of benevolence, under the direétion of cultivated: rea- 
fon; and, by opening a wider and wider {phere of duty, progref- 
fively augments their reciprocal energies.” 

Such is the manner in which Dr. Percival treats the dif- 
ferent parts of his fubject, which from its limited nature ad- 
mits a coniiderabie difiuieneds in the ftyle, without requiring 

any 
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any grcat precifion or force of argument. Something more 
mizht perhaps have been done in the detail of the legal 
difeuflion of medical queftions, and more might indeed have 
been expected from the author’s apparent familiarity with 
books of law. The annexed difcourie on hofpital duties, by 
the late Rev. Thomas Baffnett Percival, is concif@ and ele- 
gant. 

It may be queftioned whether the author's opinion refpedt- 
ing the feniority of a phyfician will or ought to be univer- 
fully admitted. He fays(p. 36.) that “ the feniority of a phy- 
fician may be determined by the period of his public and 
ackuowledged practice as a phyfician, and that of a furgeon 
by the period of his praétice as a furgeon, in the place 
where each refides.” A phyfician is fuch in virtue of his 
dezree, and it feems confiftent with the etiquette obferved in 
other cafes, that the priority of a degree fhould give a prio- 
rity of rank, when the degrees are equal ; and where they are 
diferent, with refpeét to the time required for previous ttudy, 
the degree which requires the longeft ftanding ought to be 
preferred. Thus, in London, a fellow. of the coliege of phy- 
licians has a right to expect a fuperior rank to a candidate; 
a candidate to a doétor of phyfic, a doctor to a bachelor, a 
bachelor to a licentiate, and a licentiate to any other doétor 
ina foreign univerfity. 

It is obferved, concerning apothecaries, (p. 58.) that “ two 
ractices prevail in fome places, injurious to the intereft of 
his branch of the faculty, and which ought to be difcou- 
aged. One confifts in fuffering prefcriptions to be fent to 
the druggift, for the fake of a {mall faving in expence. The 
oluer, in receiving an annual ftipend, ufually degrading in 
its amount, and in the fervices it impofes, for bemg con- 
fulted on the fighter indifpofitions to which all families are 
incident, and which properly fall within the province of the 
apothecary.” But it is equally true on the other hand, that 
fxmilies in moderate circumftances might fuffer ferious incon- 
venience frém the formidable Jength of the apothecary’s 
bill; that an apothecary’s attendance is very frequently in- 
convenient to himfelf, and fupertluous to his patient, where a 
phyfician is employed; and that apothecaries frequently 
take care to fend in, and phyficians too often to prefcribe, 
their tafedicines, in fuch a form as to be difagreeable and 
troublefome to the patient, in order that the charge may be 
more confiderable, without appearing unreafonable. 

P. 87.° It is difficult to collect trom the whole difeuffion 
re{peéting duelling, what are the author’s reai fentiments on 
the fubjeé&t: he reafons fometimes as if all duels were cul- 

F4 pable, 
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pable, and fometimes as if they were unavoidable. The 
point is indeed exiremely delicate. Lord Cheitertield fays 
“jfa man intult you, knock him down if you can; if yo " 
cannot, laugh away the affront :' ’ but what ts to be ‘done if, 

after being knoc ked down, he fends you ac hi illenge? The 
moralift ought to fay, Ref ie it: the man of the world may 
perhaps fometimes imagine himfelf irrefift biy urged to ne- 
giect the moralift’s injunctions. Sut the probability is very 
ftrong, that the cafe will never occur without tome error or 
imprudence. 

P. 156. The queftion refpecting the veracity required of a 
ph yfician is nearly of a Gimiiar nature, and is here jeft almoft 
as much undecided: but the conclufion of the difcuftion evi- 
denily tends to allow an occafional breach of veracity; and 
the practice of moft medical men is, perhaps, in contormity 
with this conclufion. It would, however, be certainly more 
agreeable to a perfon of delicate feelings to encourage hope 
in a declining patient, without fubjecting himielf to the im- 
putation of direét falfehood : and it will almot always be 
found eafy to do it, con fidering the natural inclira tion of a 
Pp shyfician to fee the diieafe in a favoura ble light, and to con- 
fide in the powers of his art. In cafes more decidedly dan- 

werous, it is often full as importa unt to the patient's real inte- 
refts to be convinced e arly of bis danger, as itis advantageous 
to his recovery to cherith hopes which, after all, muit foon 
abandon him, and, with thesn, all his confidence in tl} e per- 
fon who has deceived him. The author will, however, be rea- 
dily allowed to have fhewn throughout this work, which he re- 
gards as the conciufion of bis profeflional labours, a fincere 
rezard to the caufe of religion and morality, as well as to the 
honour of the Pp srofefiion, in which he has maintained, through- 
out life, a difiinguished rank. 








Ant. XCVI.  Eyjtys on Hiffory; particularly the Jewifh, Afiyrian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and Roman. Bu John Holland. 8vo. price 
5s. pp. 408. Longman and Rees. London. 1803. 


AY R. Holland informs us in the preface to this work, that 
i “its o bjce t is, to ferve as a guide in the extenfive field 
of hniftory, aud to ined youthful “minds in the track of va- 
juabie truth.’ 

In purtuance of this laudable purpofe, he lays before the 
juvenile fiudent a fuecinét and clear account of ihe principal 
evevts which occur in the annals of the nations enumerated 
in his title-page. For the collection of facts he feems io have 


had 
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had recourfe to very good authorities; and, afier a ftriét exa- 
mination of his work, we think him jufily entitled to the 
praife due to accuracy. 

To every effay he has fubjoined queftions for examination. 
Thefe queftions confiitute a very valuable portion of this ma- 
nual. Many young perfons find themfelves embarrafled in 
their endeavours to felect, as objeéts of particular attention, 
the leading faéts of an hifiorical narrative. To thofe who 
experience this difficulty, a teries of weii-digefted queftions 
pretents a feafonable guidance. It is alio no {mall recom- 
mendation of this catechetical arrangement, that it lightens 
the labours of the intiructor of youth. 

Mr. Holland juftly obferves, that “if young perfons fix 
the dates of important wras in their minds, they will more 
ealily recollect the events which intervene, and have julter 
notidns on the progreflive and gradual improvement of man- 
kind.” In purfyance of this idea, and with a view of facili- 
tating the acquirement of chronolagical knowledge, he has 
introduced into bis work the memorial lines from Gray's 
Memoria Technica, which apply to each fucceilive effay. 


Upon the whole, we regard this volume as an acceptable 
addition to the lift of Englith ichool-books. We mufi, how- 
ever, in critical juftice, obferve, that the introductory eflay 


and the effay on the Jewith hiftory are by no means entitled 
to equal praife with the reit of the book. The former is per- 
pexed in the arrangement of its matter, and, in many infian- 
ces, obfeure in its ftyle: and, in the latter, Mr. H. has re- 
linguilhed the office of the hiftorie guide, to plunge his pupil 
into the depths of polemic, divinity, and of antiquarian and 
wetaphyficai fpeculation. If (as we think will be the cafe) 
afecond edition of this work is called for, we would advife 
Mr. H. to cancel this effay. The generality of children are, 
at an early period, initiated into the facts of facred hifiory 
by aperufal of the Oki and New Tetiament: and we are to 
iar from prognofticating much utility, that we dread no {mall 
degree Of detriment from the direction of the youthful mind 
to thofe topics of theological doubt and difputation, the pro- 
fitable difeuflion of which demands the ripened judgment of 
imaturer years. 

We are forry to fee fo long a lift of Errata at the end of 
the preface; yet all the errors are not noticed. Mr. H. has in 
fome cafes marked the quantity of fyllables in proper names; 
if this had been done at ail, it ought to have been obierved 
generally and accurately; whereas, to feiect au intiance, in 
pp. 84 and 85, a fingle word is printed three dijlereni ways, 

—Ariluides, 
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—Ariftides, Ariftides, and Ariffides. Such errors of the prefs 
are very perplexing tv young perfous, aud ought to have 
been avoided. 








Ant. XCVIT. The Elements of Natural and Experimental Philofo- 
phy. By Tiberius Cazailo, F.it.S. &e. Lluitrated with Copper- 
Plates. In four volumes, Svo. pp. 1915. price2é. 2s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1803. 


\ R. Cavallo is fo we a known to the public by his various 
i writings in watural and experime ntal philofophy, that 
to announce any work of his on th ele fubje ts is fuflicient of 
itfelf to procure it a large d legree of publi ec attention. An 
introductory treatife could fearcely have fallen into better 
nands than thote of Mr. C.; having for many years, been 
converfant with all the topics treated of in thefe volumes, 
having watched the progre{s of and improvements in fcience, 
he was well qualified to collect and arrange materials in iuch 
a manner as was befi calculated to inftruct and improve thofe 
who ftand in need of information, or who with to revive ideas 
which time may have nearly obliterated. 

Many of our readers are, without doubt, well acquainted * 
with the “ Philofophia Britannica,” by the late Mr. Benjamin 
Martin, a work that maintained for feveral years a defervedly 
high reputation, and which would till hav ehada large fhare 
of “public eftimation, had the progreflive editions been- com- 
mitted into the hands of fkilful and induftrious editors, who 
would have not only avoided errors, but have taken care to 
introduce new facts and difcoveries as foon as they were an- 
nounced. Unfortunately for the proprietors of that work, no 
attention was paid to thefe circumfiances: the fourth edition 
of it, publifhed fix or eight years after the author’s death, is 
not only not improved by modern difcoveries, but is probably 
of lefs value than former impretiions, owing to the numerous 
typographical errors, which are aiways fatal to the improve- 
ment of the young, ‘for whofe benefit the “ PuiLosopata 
BRITANNICA” was mtended. 

We have been led into this train of thought from the re- 
femblance, in the outline of the plan, which Mr. Cavallo’s 
Elements bear to the work which we have referred to. They 
both give the general principles of philofophy in the text, 
and ina manner adapted to almoft every capacity, throwing 
into notes other topics of lets importance, or which depend 
on mathematics for demonfiration. In Mr. Martin’s work, 
which confifted of three volumes, the leiler part was the text, 

with 
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with a large proportion of notes: in Mr. Cavallo’s the notes 
form but a finall part in comparifon of the text. This we 
think a confiderable improvement, becaufe we apprehend that 
ie young people into whofe hands thefe Elements will fall 
are, In general, unaccuftomed to analytical or fynthetical de- 
ductions ; while thofe converfant in matheraatical purfuits will 
eo to higher tources for this kind of knowledge. 

In the prefac e to his Elements, Mr. Cavallo has given a 
fort of illuftration of the title-page, which we fhall tran- 
aa ° 

Arts and feiences, fays he, are too numerous and too extended 
to be comprehended in their greateft extent by each fingle indivi- 

: : hence is derived the divition of labour, or the adoption ofa 
pal preitires branch by each fingle Sudbvidnal. But all thote branches 
ierive their origin from the iame natural powers ; they are all in 
heir principles regulated by the fame general laws of nature, and 
almoit all their applications may~be fubjected to calculation and 
demontiration. The inveitigation of their origin, and of their mu- 
tual dependence on each other, the illuftration of their principles, 
the methods of enlarging their limits by means of experiments and 
cilculation, and their application to our various wants, fall under 
the tithe of Natura. and ExPpeRIMENTAL Partosopny, the 
Elements of which fofm the fubject of this work.” 

And further on he warns the reader, that it is not his inten- 
tion to deccive, by afferting, that be has rendered all the 
principles of Natural Philofophy intelligible tothe meaneft 
capacity ; for in that .cafe he muft either have been obliged 
to omit the more abftrafe branches of philofophy, or the fal- 
lacy of the aflertion would be rendered manifett through the 
work. But he adds; 

“ By following the example of the cleareft writers, and by con- 
iidering each particular fubject in different points of view, I have 
endeavouved to explain it with all the fimplicity and the clearnefs 
which my flender ability could fuggeft. In feveral places I have 
avoided fome abftruie technical formalities of order and phrafeology, 

aud have preferred familiar expreflions wherever it appeared prac- 
ticsliis and when the fubject feemed lefs likely to be compre- 
hended by the greateft number of readers, I have placed it in the 
notes, where thofe only who are competently qualified may 
read it.” 

A work conduéted on this plan cannot fail to be ufeful ; and 
we have no feruple in giving it as our opinion, that, in general, 
the execution juttifies the defcription given of it by ‘the au- 
thor. Ina few particulars, and they are but few, we think 
Mr. Cavallo has deviated from his ufual fimplicity without 
any reafon : as an inftance, he adopts the word pereurred in 
almoft all cafes in which other writers on the fame fubject 

make 
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make ufe of the Englifh words “ run through :” thefe having 
been long familiarized to our ears, we were forry for the 
change, and fhould hepe, that ina future edition the author 
would revert to the old phrale. The fame obfervations are. 
equally, or nearly fo, appliceble to the term “ pereutient,’ 
fubfiituted for the ord “ phan as 

The firft volume of thefe elements is devoted chiefly to what 
is called Mechanics: the fecond bears the general title “ Of 
the peculiar Propertics of bodies ;” and includes, among 
many other things, Hydrofiaties, P peumatics, and Chemil- 
try ; the Aird volume is divided into four fections ; of which, 
the firft treats of Calor ; the iecond of Opti cs in the feveral 
branches; the third oi  Elee ctricity ; and the fourth of Magne- 
tifm : the greater part of ise fourth volume is devoted to Atiro- 
nomy; belides which, howevcr, we have fhort treatifes on 
Avrofiation, Meteors, Meafures and Weights, &c. 

Under thefe feveral he ads, almolt every branch of Natural 
and Experimental Philoiophy comes under difcuilion ; and 
we know of no other introductory book that is fo completely 
adapted | to the wants of young per rfons who would ‘purfue 
{cience in a regular inethod, as Mr. Cavallo’s. The text is 
written in a clear and perfpicuous fiyle; and the demontftra- 
tions given in the notes, whetl 1€ r depe ending cn geometry, 
algebra, or the doGtrine of fluxions, are re ondere das ealy 
as the fubjeét will admit of. Where our author has found 
»roblems and theorems in {cience which anfwered his end, he 
i without hefitation borrowed them ; hence, we find fome 
from Sanderfon, and others from that fell-iaught but very 
excellent mathematician, Myr. Thomas Simpton:, as, how- 
ever, Mr. Cavallo’s princi ipal objeét has been, to render the 
comprehenfion of the various fubj jects ealy to he reader, he 
has fometimes made his demonfirations longer than will be 
found in other authors. If by a few readers this be efteemed 
an error, it is an error of which beginners, at leati, will not 
find reafon to complain. 

The doctrine of curvilinear motion, which is of the utmoft 

importance in Natural Philofophy, is explained in a concile 
and comprehenfive manner in hiteen propofitions ; in the 
courfe of which the young geometrician’s kill will be exer- 
cifed, and he will be led to {ee in what manner geometry and 
algebra may be applied to unfold the phe nomena of nature. 
Asa {pecimen of our author’s mode of demontiration, we 
‘fhall tranferibe the fifth and fixth propofitions, withing the 
reader to bear in mind, that the forces, velocities, times,  dia- 
meters, aud peripheries are reprefented by the letters F, V, 
T, D, and P. . 


Prop, 
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Prop. V. In different circular orbits the central forces are as the 
diameters direétly, and as the fquares of the periodical times in- 
verfely. 

“ IN equable motions the velocity is exprefied by the quotient 

of the {pace divided by the time; and in circular motion the peri- 
sg x* 
phery is the fpace; hence V =—. ince by Pr. IV. F =e have 


1 


—tion, ) 7) 
DA 


“xT P; and 


bs T 
F D = V2 and F by SVS 55 therefore | 


FDT:=P*. But the periphery of any circle is equal to 3.1416 
multiplied by the diameter ; therefore P2? = 3. 141017xD*=—= FDT?; 
o- SaUee 

Pee sit 3.14162%% D 

and 3.Leiu'2X D—=FT?; hence we have the force pas 
oan ee 

. : - ’ o.14i0° xd 
for the circular orbit ACD and f= “s a for any other cir- 


‘af 3.14167 XD .3.1410xd .. Dd 
eular orbit ; therefore F: f:: : : sain eas 
| Ges t? *+ 2 6 12 





nop. VI. When the revolving bodies deferibe equal areas in equal 

times, then the central forces are as the cubes of the diameters. 

“ IN this cafe the area is tags nted by V D, w ma being equal 
tothe other area v d, we bave V: :d: D and V?: v?::d?¢ D*. 
But by Prop. IV. F: f lag = hence sh paige V 7d: v?D, there- 

it by pIV. Fifi ic, hb lr aha : ; 

Pfr dds DIED: es DY” 

By a fimilar mode of reafoning it is fhewn in the fifteenth 
propofiti on, that when the central forces are inverfely as the 
{quares of the diameters, or diltances, then the ch of the 
periodical times are as the cubes of the d:{tances ; which is the 
vrand law of nature which the planets follow. - 

Having exhibited the preportions that exift between the 
forces, the velocities, and the periodical times of bodies that 
revolve in circular orbits, Mr. Cavallo deems it necefiary to 
fhow in what manner thefe propofitions may be rendered 
practically ufeful, by employing them to the determination of 
particular caies. With this view, he involves in the forces, 
velocities, K&e. only one sae th quantity ; viz. a certain 
power of the radius or diftance of the rev volving body from the 
centre of attraction ; for when this quantity becomes known, 
cither from experiments or by deduction, other particulars are 
eafily determined. He then proves, that the {pace through which 
Pa body mufi detcend towards the centre of attraction, in 1 order to 
acquire a velocity hi to that with which it rey alyes i is equal 


to half radius, or — = and that the velocity r is acquired by a 


defcent 


- 
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x , ‘ 
defcent through of Of courfe r® is the only quantity the va- 


lue of which need be known. 


“« But for the fake of illuftration,” adds Mr. Cavallo, “ we thal 
now apply it to the force of terreftrial gravity; in which cafe it is 
known, that a body near the furface of the earth will defcend from 
reit 10.087 teet in the firit fecond of time (which is the time 1) ; 

e - ‘ a he 
therefore, ~ ==106.087 feet and r°= 32.174. Hence, by fubftitut- 
; ; OX ce 
ing thofe values for — and 1 refpectively, the meafures will be 


expfefled in known terms. 
“ Ex. 1. The velocity of a body that revolves round the earth, 


but near the furface of it, is (by § V.) i. which, by fubftituting 


32.174 for 1", becomes 32.174Xr3, and ‘this becomes (lince the 
fermui-diameter or radius Of the earth is known to be nearly 
21000600 feet) 32.174 X 21000000'4= 25993.3 feet per fecond; fo 
that a body moving with that velocity would revolve coutinually 
round the earth, that velocity being jut fufficient to balance the 
force of ; gravity ; but this velocity is about 30 times as great as the 
initial velocity a a cannon bi vil. 

«'N. b. No uotice of the retifiance of the air has been taken in 
thisexample.” , 

We have chofen thefe infiances by way of exhibiting the 
manner ad dopted by Mir. C: avallo to engage the attention of 


' ' 


the tyro | in philot jophy: on the fame tubje ct there are three 
other examples; but we may fay, not only of thefe, but of 
the whole work, @6 uno difce omnes. The ipecimen which we 
have offered will, by thote capable of judy sing, be deemed 
fuihcient ; and tor r thofe who are but e ntering on this departe 
ment of icience, perhaps encugh has al eady been faii by us 
to induce them toconfider Mr. Cavallo’s Elements as a highly 

proper work for the purpole. 
lt only remains, theretore, for us to give fome account of the 
laft part of ‘this work; in which there are many fubjects difcuffed 
intercfiing to the fiudent in natural philofophy, though they 
have not ufually been coutidered as making a part of that branch 
offcience. The firft fection is on A€roftation : in this we have 
an hiftorical account of the difcovery of aéroitatic machines ;— 
of the progreis of the art till Sept ember 1802, when M. Gar- 
nerin aicended to an immenfe height, »nd trufted his fafety 
to a parachute, by means of w hich | he defcended to the earth 
without any material injury ;—and of the facts eftablifhed by 
varivus aéroftatic experiments. The fecond fection relates to 
meteors, 
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meteors, and ftony fubftances faid to haye fallen from the 
fky. Mr. Cavallo affumes the facts related to be true, and 
gives the theories which other philofophers and hiunfelt have 
formed, to account for thefe phenomena. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Cavallo’s Elements, feveral other facts have been 
laid before the public, of ftones and fhowers of {tones having 
fallen from the clouds in different parts of Europe. The third 
jection on meatfares and weights will be found very intereiiing. 
‘The plans propofed for obtaining a ftandard meature are ex- 
plained : the different meafures made ule of in Great Britain 
carefully noted, and the correipondence that there is be- 
tween the ‘Troy and Avoirdupois weight : tables are allo added, 
whieh fhew what number of meafures of one denomination 
make up one of another, and the number of cubic inches to 
which each meafure isequal. We have then an account of 
Preach meafures and weights, as they were authorized both 
bofere and fiuce the late revolution; and a brief notice of the 
meafures and weights of various other nations. All the vo- 
jumes are iHufirated with feveral excellent plates; and we 
doubt not that they will be found eminently ufeful as a 
cuide to thofe branches of fcience which include Natural and 


Experimental Philofophy. 


aie 








Ant. XCVII.° Obfervations upon fome Pafjages in Scripture, which 
the Enemics to Religion have thought mofl obnoxious, und attended 
with Difficulties not to be jurmounted. By Jacob Bryant. pp. 256. 
price 12s. London. 1803. Mawman. 


T N this age of controverfy and infidelity, it may be fafely af- 
4 ferted, that, the more accurately and clofely the Holy Scrip- 
tures are inquired into, the move full proportionably is the proof 
of their verity; that, whether from the love or the fear of 
the truth, the neceility of examination and difcuffion may have 
aren, the iilue has been fuch as every good man muft with. 
That fach imveftigations thould, at particular periods, take 
place, feems at leaft to have been in the order of events not 
only permitted but defigned by Him who is the author of 
all knowledge. 

To inquiries. of this kind we are indebted for not only a 
more accurate general knowledge of the evidences of our re- 
ligion, but alfo in many cafes tor the elucidation of dificult 
and interefting paflages in Seripture, which, while unexplain- 
ed, have been liable to firong objections; and yet, when tho- 
roughly canyaffed, have proved to be confiftent and .connec- 
tive parts of the context. In the perception of the evidence 

which 
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which fuch difcoveries afford, there is fomething peculiarly 
grateful to a mind feriouly engaged in the purfuit of 
truth. 

Under this impreffion, we are happy to introduce to our 
readers the volume before us, as one which we are perfuaded 
will be found to contain much valuable information. ‘To the 
former works of the learned author, the literary world*is no 
firanger, and it has uniformly applauded that excellent ap- 
plic ation of great learning and abilities to the beft of pur- 
pofes by which he has been diftinguithed through a long lie, 
honourable to him{elf and ufeful to mankind. 

The volume before us confifts of four tracts; each upon a 
ry: ect diftinct in itfelf, though connected as to the mode ot 

luftration, In a former treatife (apon the plagues of Egypt) 
rita learned auther had fhown that the means by which the 
Divine interference was manifefied, were adapted im a peculiar 
manner to local cirewmitances, and to the overcoming of 
local prejudice and fuperftition. In the ditcuilion of the 
feveral fabjects now before us, the learned author employs, to 
its beft purpofe, that extenfive erudition which he is well 
known to poflefs, by developing the occafions and the objects 
of miraculous interpofition, the cuftens and popular fupertti- 
tions of the times, and by ingenious and found criticifin. The 
fubjects of thefe tracis are as follow: 1, Of Balaam, and the 


partic ularit ty of his hiftory. 2, § Secofiss and his victory at 
Lehi. 2, The pallag. ‘in Jofhua cone erning the fuu’s ftanding 
fiillin Gibeon. 4, The hiftory of Jonah, 

That theie fubjects are intere ting, a and have hitherto been 
confidered as difficult and requiring elucidation, is we!l known 
to every Biblical fiudent; wt ~_ therefore endeavour fo 
give eur readers fuch an outline of thefe tr: xcis, us May en- 


able them in fome degree to judge of their merit; offering at 
the fame time thofe obfervations that occur to us in our con- 
fideration of them. 

The cireumftance in the hiftory of Balaam which has 
occupied the attention of the learned author, is that of the 
Ais rebuking the Prophet with a human voice; and in order 
to fhow that fuch a miracle was calculated to exhibit the folly 
and vanity of an idolatrous worthip, he examines into, and, we 
think, poiuts cut fatisfactorily, the place from whence Balaam 
came, and the nature of the idolatrous worfhip of that piace, 
which was that of the afs. 

The improbabulity y, that, upon a fudden and alarming occe- 
fion, recourie cculd have been had to one at fuch a dif- 
tance as Arai, or Mefopotamia, is very obvious; it is alfo 
inconfifient with that part of the hiftory which fays he was 

a prieli 
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a prieft of Midian. Mr. Bryant .thérefore, with reafon, con- 
fiders that in this, as in fome other infiances which he ad- 
duces, the word []7~ Aram; may have been an error of the 
cop) ift for TIN Edom, as probably 7) Naharaim for 
pm. Bahorim (among the Horites) is allo in the fame 
verlfe. Itis, however, from the name of the place where 
Balaam dwelt (Pethor) that the principal argument is derived 
in fupport of this pofition. Two places are noticed of this 
name, one “ very near the weftern récefs of the Red Sea;’” 
the other, that which is-here intended, in Midian itielf; and 
the exiftence of both is proved by fufficient and copious 
authorities; as, alfo, that in the latter the afs was the Ideal 
object of an idolatrous worthip. Of this ages. 4 Balaam ap- 
pears to have been a prieft, and held m high eftimatiou. 
Such being the cafe, as the learned author oblerves, 

“ Inftead of that divine energy, which it (the afs) was fuppofed 
to enjoy, and for which at Petora (Pethor) it was in an idolatrous 
manner reverenced, God gave the afs a human voice, a far fuperior 
and more furprifing gift. Hence his power was fhown above that 
of the gods of Edom and Midian, and the miracle was well 
calculated, in refpect to the perfon on whole account it was exhi- 
bited.” 

In the courfe of this differtation, the origin of the wor- 
fhip of the afs, and the extent of it in the Eaft, are amply 
difcufled ; and the idea, that it arofe trom a fuppofed fuper- 
natural power of difcovering water in the-deferts, is {upported 
both by the natural hiftory of the animal, and by tefti- 
monies drawn from ancient authors as to the faéts; as an. 
initance of this inftinét, the circumftance mentioned of Anah 
(Gen. xxvi. 24.) is adduced, page 26, and the text ittelf is 
cleared from difficulty by reading that it was he “ who found 
waters in the defert, as he fed the affes of his father Zibeon 
in the defert.” The character of Balaam himielf is drawn 
with a matierly hand, and the whole of the fubjeét treated 
with perfpicuity, and that impreflive manner which charaéte- 
rifes a mind zealous in the caufe of true religion, and anxi- 
dus to promote its influence. 

In the fecond of thefe tracts, a fimilar worfhip of the a‘s 
is fhown to have been followed at Lechi; and as this name 
had been given to the place long before the time of Samion, 
the learned author fays, “ Here [ have fuppofed that there 
ftood a Petra, or temple of divination, which had its name 
from Maxilla Afini, and a particular mode of worthip prevailed, 
and” that “ at this temple of their god they” (the Phiuf- 
ties). “ thought proper to receive him” (Satmpfon), when he 
was delivered up to them. Thus the victory, dnd the means 
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by which it was obtained, have a decifive reference to the 
place, and the worthip, and the throwing of the jaw away 
{Ramah-lechi), will fignify, 

“ Not merely the cafting away of the jaw, which was of little 
confequence, but the rejection of Lechi, and its worfhip. And by this 
the children of Ifrael were to underftand, that they ought not to 
apply to the temple, or fountain at Lechi, upon any occafion, nor 
to the deity there worfhipped, but to a fuperior power, the God of 
their fathers.” (p. 120-1.) 

The inference here deduced is grounded on the fuppofi- 
tion that fuch a worfhip had exifted at Lechi; the probability 
of ‘which arifes from the curious coincidences of fimilar wor- 
fhip, and fimilar names of places, in other countries. Of 
thefe, two are quoted, one from Strabo, which was upon 
the coait of Laconia, called ‘ Ovov yahos “ the a/s’s jaw, pre- 
cifely the fame as Lechi Chomar” (p. 145,); near this there 
were “ temples of great antiquity, but in ruins, which had 
been dedicated to fome of the Egyptian deities.” The other 
of the fame name is noticed by Ptolemy, as being on the 
coatt of Caria. Thefe coincidences mark the progrefs of the 
cuftoms and traditions of early ages; and, as here applied, 
tend to confirm the argument with regard to the particular 
fpecies of idolatry ; and this being eftablifhed, the conclufion 
is natural and jutt. 

To this tract is fubjoined, a fhort appendix on the fozes 
and firebrands of Samjon, from which it appears that a fimilar 

ractice prevailed in Greece and Italy; fo that this tranfaétion 

ad nothing in it which was “ of old efteemed firange or 
incredible in the Jewith chief.” ‘To our apprehenfion, and, we 
prefume, to that of the learned author alto, the third of thefe 
tracts is of more efpecial importance than either of the reft ; 
as the difficulty which it folves has been more frequently re- 
ferred to than perhaps any other in the Sacred writings. Va- 
rious modes of accounting for the fun’s ftanding ffill, have been 
reforted to, and a teitimony to fuch an appearance has even 
been quoted from the Chinefe traditions by an author of the 
Univerfal Hiftory. The method Mr. Bryant has purfued 
is that which fhould have preceded thefe exercifes of in- 
genuity, and a reference to uncertain tradition. He has 
examined and weighed the circumftances of the occafion, and 
the authority upon which the appearance has been fuppofed 
to have taken piace; and his conclufion is different from the 
general opinion. Such a mode of illuttration is worthy of a 
Biblical critic, efpecially when it is aided by real dearning, a 
found underftanding, and a zeal for truth; and from it we 
may expect refults highly advantageous to the facred caufe 
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of religion. The taik of the critic will indeed be lefs eafy 
than bold conjecture, and copious quotation ; but it would be 
more ufeful and more fatisfuctory. 

In the inftance before us, the juftice of thefe obfervations 
is manifeft from the fuecefs with which a difficulty is removed, 
that had been adinitted with too little caution, and remained 
only becaufe it had uot been properly examined. The learned 
author thus expreffes himfelf on the neceflity of oppofing the 
received opinion : 


“ From the account here given,” (Jofhua x. 13.) “ it is fup- 
pofed that both the fun and moon ttood ftill and appeared over the 
two places mentioned. If the hiftory were fairly and undoubtedly 
tranfmitted to us from the original facred writer, however extra- 
ordinary fome circumftances might appear, I fhould think myielf 
bound to believe it. For the feeming greatnefs of the miracle does 
not in the leaft take off from its credibility. It is more eafy for 
the Deity te impede the motion of a planet, or withhold the fun in 
his diurnal courfe, than for a man to itop the movement of a watch, 
or to turn the index backward. But there are fo many difficulties 
which attend the common acceptation, and feveral articles which 
feem in their nature impotiible to have happened, as reprefented, 
that I am led to think that much of the detfcription has been 
inferted by a foreign hand, and came not from the hand of the 
facred writer,” 


The infertion here alluded to, is the latter part of this verfe, 
and the whole of the next, which is proved to be fuch, 
1, From the words themfelves; 2, From the time at which 
the event is fuppofed to have taken place; and, 3, From the 
fituation of Jothua and his army at the time. As to the words 
themfelves, it is obierved, 

“ That there is an infertion, foreign to the original, is certain from 
the words,#TIs not this written in the book of Jafher? ana the fun 
jiood fill. Therefore ali in this and the fubfequent verfe is, in my 
opiniun, fpurious, though it has been admitted for a long feafon. 
The latter part is from the book ot Jather. ‘The tormer part, and 
the fun ftood fill, §c. contains the words of the perfon who quotes 
the evidence of that book, and the authority ot Jafher for the 
article which he has inferted.” 


The credibility of the miracle then refts upon that of the 
book of Jafher which is inferred from 2 Samuei, 1. 18, to 
have been written about the timeof David: this thows 
fufficiently that the paifage in queftion is a quotation from a 
book of much later date and uncertain authority, originally, 
perhaps, as a marginal note in the copies of the book of 
Jothua, and from thence in the text. A fimilar infertion is 
uoticed in Numbers, chap. xxi. v.14. The quotation then 
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muft at leaft be confidered as invalid, and was probably the 
comment of a writer who, ignorant of the intent of the allu- 
fion to Gibeon and Ajalon, aflumed the literal inftead of the 
metaphorical fenfe of the addrefs to the luminaries, and 
recorded that as a miraculous interruption of the courfe of 
nature, which was originally no more than the triumphant 
exclamation of the conqueror over the fall of the enemy, and 
confequent ruin of an idolatrous wortfhip. 

As the pailage, the validity of which is here denied, made 
no part of the original book, Mr. Bryant oppofes its teftimony, 
and indeed overturns it completely, by thowing that it is 
inconfiftent with the original hifiory, both as to time and 
circumitance. 


“ The exclamation of Jofhua,” he obferves, “ of which the 
words” (of this patiage) “ are a falfe comment, was given after 
the battle was over, and aiter the impending ftorm had come down, 
when there does not feem to have been any occafion for the pro- 
longation of the day. The conflict was at an end; which rendered 
any divine interpotition unnecefiary. This thould be continually 
remembered. It was not till after the fiorm had taken place, that 
we are at lati told—then faid Jojhua.” 


To this objection another is added from the fituation of 
Jofhua at the time; ‘where, as he had ‘been purtuing his 
enemies towards the fouth from Gibeon, this place and Ajalon 
muift then have been behind him; fo that the fun and mvon 
could not*poflibly then have been feen by him over thefe 
places. “ The fuppofition is ill-founded, and the fact im- 
potlible.” 

Such are the learned author's objections to this paffage, in 
the force of which we feel ourfelves ready to acquiefce, and 
therefore proceed to ftate his opinion of the real purport of 
the words of Jofhua. From a variety of circumftances, which 
our limits do riot permit us to detail, he has made it appear 
fo be very probable, that there was a temple of the ftm at 
Gibeon; and {till more fo, that there was a temple of the 
moon at Ajalon. To thefe the exclamation applies, with great 
aptitude, and in a ftyle of noble elevation, the idea that their 
glory was thenceforward to be ectipfed. 


“ The purport and ultimate defign,” to ufe the author’s words: 
“ though couched in a fmall compats, feems to be this:—God of all 
victory, may thy, people from the inftance of thy fuperiority be con- 
firmed in their duty, and worfhip thee alone! And may the Gibeon- 
ites, and their contederates, by this difplay of thy power, be weaned 
from: their idolatry, and fee the inferiority of their bafe deities! May 
the fun, whofe oracular temple ftands upon Mount Gibeon, be — 

an 
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and the moon, whofe fhrine is in the valley of Aia-lon (Ajalon), be 
equally filent! May their oracles ceafe for ever!” (p. 187-8.) 

The importance of this article has induced us to give fuch 
extracts as will, we hope, contribute to the objeét_ which the 
venerable writer had in view; referring our readers to the 
tract itfelf for the ingenious and learned refearches by which 
the feveral fteps of the inveftigation are fupported or confirmed. 
In the general -criticifm, our concurrence is fincere; in one 
inffance only we with to fubjoin an obfervation, which feems 
to us to be neceflary. In the note on the various expofi- 
tions of the paflage, no one of them feems to have given to 
the word My its true though very fimple fignification. The 
original meaning of the verb is certainly to be filent; hence 
metaphorically it fignifies to ceafe to act, and, as applied to 
the fun, muft therefore fignify to be eclipfed. This we con- 
ceive to be the true fignification of the word here, and as fuch 
it agrees perfectly with the alfufion to which itis fubfervient. 
When the objects of fach an allufion were no longer re- 
membered, the fignification would be difficult to compre- 
hend; and hence we may imagine that a fenfe more re- 
mote, though it aflerted a miracle, might have been adopted 
at firft as explanatory, and afterwards have given credit to a 
quotation, which otherwife would not have found ‘a place in 
the text, and which in any future verfion will, we hope, no 
longer find it. 

We are now come to the laft of thefe excellent tracts, our 
obfervations on which will, after what has been already faid, 
be comprifed in a fhort compafs. In this the character of 
Jonah is ftrongly pourtrayed, and the refemblance to that of 
Balaam placed in a clear point of view. Jonah, being of 
Galilee, was, like Balaam, of a nation addi¢ted to idolatry, 
end what is obferved of the former is equally applicable to the 
latter ; 

“ That if he had any regard for the true God, he had at the 
fame time no diflike to other deities, which had been introduced 
into his-nation.” (p. 212.) 

In temper, both. were equally refractory, but at length com- 
pelied to aét according to the Divine will in what they were 
commiflioned to perform. Of the miracle itfelf in the cafe of 
Jonah, Mr. Bryant obferves : 


“ This hiftory, wonderful as it may appear, is appealed to by our 
bleffed Saviour as a verity, and as bearing a {trict analogy to one 
great circumftance at his death. Whoever therefore is a fincere 
Chriftian, ought, without any evafion, to believe the account given ; 
and for fuch do I write. It is not only idle, but unnecefiury, to 
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extenuate any part of it; for all miracles, as I have elfewhere faid, 
are alike to the Deity,” 


Our author thinks that the peculiar tendency of this miracle 
was to reprefs a local {uperttition. That the worthip of the 
Deity under the form of a fith, or of a man proceeding out 
of the mouth of afith, was practijed at Galilee and at Joppa, 
Mr, Bryant has thown from numevous authorities: and he is 
inclined to believe that the prophet might himieif have been 
a prieft of fome tempie dedicated to the worthip of one of 
thefe deities. This worthip of the Deity, under the form of 
a fifh, fees to point out a connection between the Canaanites 
and Hindoos: but however this may be, it was, as the learned 
author thinks, a fuperftitious attachment to the deity of Joppa 
which induced the prophet to refort to that place in order 
to invoke its protection, and to put himielf under it during 
his intended voyage. 

On thele fuperttitions much interefting information is given: 
but for this we mutt refer to the tract itfeif, and content 
ourtelves with laying before our readers a few remarks which 
are particulariy worthy of attention. 

The event of the miracle was fuch as to convince the pro- 
phet, that falfe gods couid be of no avail againft an injunction 
of the Supreme Being To the worfhippers of them on the 
coatt it was terror and confufion ; and the teftimony of the 
prophet was their warning, and their fhame. Strange as it 
may appear, yet at this very Joppa, the fkeleton of a whale, 
thrown inland, had been preferved, and was brought from 
thence to Rome in the Aédile:hip of M. Scaurus. This curious 
fact is detailed from Pliny; and the fkeleton, as Mr. Bryant 
is perfuaded, from its antiquity and fituation, was that of the 
very Cetus (or Fifth) to which the hittory of Jonah refers. 
He fupports his opinion by the confideration of its fize, and 
the nature of the coaft being fuch as to admit the ejection of 
a monfter from the deep far in upon the land: a circum- 
ftance which powerfully corroborates the hiftory. 

Through the whole volume the author has fhown that none 
of thefe miracles “ were marks of indifcriminate power, but 
on the contrary,” that “ they appear tignificant and particu- 
larly direéted, and attended with great propriety.” We can- 
not quit the fubject without recommending to our readers the 
perufal of the book itfelf; while we exhort “ well-difpofed 

erfons, and the determined friends to Revelation, who have 
idiered uneafinefs and fecret diflatistaction trom thefe feemin 


anomalies,” (p. 249,) to attend to this “ golden rule,” lai 
down by the author ; viz. “ never to fuffer what we do not know 
ta 
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to militate againjt what we do;” as “ ignorance fhould by no 
means be placed in an oppofite fcale with knowledge, much lets 
fuffered to preponderate.” 





Art. XCIX. Elements of Natural Philofophy ; explaining the Laws 
and Principles of Attraction, Gravitution, Mechanics, Pneuma- 
tics, Hydrofatics, Hydraulics, Electricity, and Optics; with a 
General View of the Solar Syfiem. Adapted to Public and Pri- 
vate Infiruction. By John Webjier. 8vo. pp. 302; price 6s. 
Johnfon. 1804. 


a E. title-page of this volume will convey a tolerably ade- 
quate idea of its contents. Natural and experimental 
philofophy are, more than ever, ftudied by the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, efpecially by thofe who have any pretenfions to 
a liberal education, in the metropolis and large towns. The 
etiablifhment and permanent foundation of the Royal Inftitu- 
tion, under the direction and aufpices of Count Rumford, 
have rendered icientific ftudies fafhionable ; and it is reckoned 
no difcredit for ladies in the higheft circles to pay an attention to 
purfuits which, fome years back, were fuppoted to belong almoft 
exclufively to the other fex. It muft, however, be allowed, 
that public lectures lofe their effeét upon a confiderable part 
of the auditors, from the want of preparatory knowledge. 
Experiments will for the moment make an impreflion; but 
if the mind has not been accuftomed to refle¢t, and even to 
reafon on the fame fubjects, it will {peedily be obliterated. It 
is no very eafy tafk to familiarize the terms of fcience to per- 
fons who in the early part of life have totally neglected this 
part of ufeful learning. Thefe, however, mutt be well under- 
ftood before any real advantages can be expected from the 
attendance upon public leétures. With this view we applaud 
every attempt, if tolerably executed, to fimplify the attain- 
ment of philofophical knowledge. 

In Mr. Webfter’s elements we meet with nothing that can 
claim attention on account of novelty ; his object was “ to pro- 
duce a cheap and comprehenfive abridgement of Natural Philo- 
fophy, adapted to the underftanding of the generality of per- 
fons.” His arrangement, which differs confiderably from that 
adopted by other popular writers on this fubject, feems as well 
fuited to facilitate the fiudy as almoft any other. After treating 
of the feveral kinds of Attraction, he proceeds to Mechanics, 
Pneumatics, Hydroftatics, Electricity, Optics, and, laftly, to 
Aftronomy. In fome inftances, Mr. W. advances new theories 
to account for well eftablifhed faéts: but we are inclined to 
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think that his fyftem will not alwaysbear the teft of examination, 
We are not fure that we underftand his meaning exactly when 
he fays, that “ clouds are compofed of a mats of 7 veficles : :” we 
have been accuftomed to confider them as collections of va- 
pours of different denfities fufpended in the atmofphere ; and 
we apprehend that the introduction of the new term by Mr, 
W. was noi only neediefs, but, if it have any meaning, muft 
lead the learner to mifconceptions on the fubject. Hi aving 
proteiie ed agaiuatt the ufe of the word veficles, we fhall tran- 
{cribe the pail we in which it occurs, asa {pecimen of the 
manner in which the work before us is compoied. 


*“ Clouds are compofed of a mafs of veficles, which may be feen 
in particular fituations, and frequently on high mountains where 
the clouds float beneath the obferver. Thefe veficles keep rifing 
and falling in the air till they become in equilibrium with it, then 
they remain in that ftate till they are again agitated by a change 
of ale in that part of the atmofphere. When thefe vapours ap- 
proach within a certain diftance of each other, they lofe the latent 
fire which they contain, and the vapours tend to unite ; for it is 
now determined, that a fe paration of the latent heat from the fluid 
of which vapour is compofed, is attended with a condenfation of 
that vapour in fome degree. In fuch cafes it will firft appear like 
a imoke, mifi, or fog; then, asacloud; and, if this caufe continue 
to operaie, the cloud will produce either rain or fnow, according 
to the degree of cold in the air: but it is not eafy to difcover why 
thefe clouds remain fo long i$ nded without difcharging~ them- 
feives. For when the vapours, which are formed from known 
caufes, get beyond a maximum in the temperature of the air, the 
veficles are formed by a rapid decompofition of fuperfluous vapours, 
dnd, us foon as this ceafes, the veficles are diflipated, and the fluid 
imm diately defcends in drops 

*“ This, and other circumftances, teach us to believe that there 
is fome other agent co nee rned in the formation of clouds befides 
mere heat and cold; this agent is now fuppofed to be electricity, 

not only in the formation of clouds of every defcription, but in 

producing hail, fnow, or rain. This is moft certain, that the clouds 
which are formed by atmofpheric vapours, whether they be ren- 
dered vifible by electricity or not, contain prodigious quantities 
of electrical fluid, which frequently produce the moft difaftrous 
effects. 

“ The moft extraordinary inftance of this kind, upon record, hap- 
pened in the ifland of Java, in the Eaft Indies, in Auguft 1772. On 
the 11th of that month, at midnight, a bright cloud was obferved 
covering a mountain in the diftri¢t called Cheribou, and feveral 
reports like thofe of a gun were heard at the fame time. The peo- 
ple who dwelt upon the upper parts of the mountain not being able 
to fly fat enough a great part of the cloud, about eight or nine 
tmues in circumfercpce, detached itfelf under them, and was feen 
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at a diftance rifing and falling like the waves of the fea, and emit- 
ting globes of fire, fo luminous, that the night became clear as 
day. The effects of it were aftonifhing: every thing was deftroyed 
for twenty miles round; the houfes were demolifhed, and planta- 
tions were buried in the earth, and 2140 people loft their lives, 
befides 1500 head of cattle, and a vaft number of goats, horfes, 
and other animals.” 








Art.C. A Series of Plays ; in which it is attempted to delineate 
the flronger Paffions of the Mind. By Joanna Baillie. 2 vols. 
pp. 890; price 16s.; 4th Edition, Cadell and Davies, Lon- 
don. 1803. 

(Concluded from Page 344, Vol. I.) 


NONY MOLS critics have too frequently abufed the con- 
cealment they enjoy, by indulging a wanton afperity of 
remark, which they would probably have forborne if their 
names had accompanied their firietures. This ungenerous 
conduét, unlefs when the work under review is plainly a pub- 
lic uuifance, it fhall be our ftudy to avoid ; and to maintain 
the fame good manners, in our invifible agency, which we feel 
becoming, when we refume our natural fhape. It is our wifh 
to treat every refpectable production as a manufcript fubmit- 
ted by its author to our ftriét but friendly revifion; to offer, 
with a fincere anxiety for his reputation, any hint which oc- 
curs to us for its improvement ; and to reject every unneceflary 
and offenfive harfhnefs of expreflion which folicits the plau- 
dits of malignity, by a breach of the golden rule of delicacy 
and candour. 

In this fpirit we proceed to Mifs Baillie’s fecond volume, 
which contains a comedy on Hatred, and two tragedies and 
acomedy on Ambition. The firft of thefe reprefents a man 
of refpectable family, but reduced fortune, under tle in- 
fluence of a growing antipathy for a wealthy upfiart, who 
had purchafed part of his eftates, and in whom a coarfe and 
vulgar pftentation is fingularly blended with conftitutional 
good-nature, and with the forward and indelicate munificence 
of felf-fatisfied and ignorant profperity. They are introduced 
as rival candidates for the reprefentation of a borough which 
had long beemgunder the influence of the former. By a feries 
of provocations, arifing during the courfe of the conteft, from 
the blundering kindneis of the wealthy candidate, and from 
fecret plots conducted by his wife and his agent, of which he 
is naturally fufpedéted as the author, the refentment of his ri- 
val is railed to its higheft pitch, and they ftand with their pif- 
tols pointed againft each other; when a difcovery is unexpect- 
edly made that the combatants are’ brothers, and muft, of 

together 
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courfe, throw away their weapons, and henceforth “ dwell 
together in unity "* With this denouément we are not alto- 

ether fatisfied. It is cutting, not looiening the knot; and 
Eieus to our mind the beei-eater in the Critic, who enters, 
with his halberd, when all ihe perfons of the drama are in 
the attitude of mutual murder, charges them to drop their 
fwords and daggers, and, by royal authority, brings the plot 
toa conclufion, which, without this feafonable interpofition, 
would have remaimed at a ftand. But the plan of our author 
betrayed lier into a dileinma. Either the pafiion of hatred 
muft creaie its own puvilhment, and the prefcriptive right of 
comedy toa happy teimination be violated in the mifery and 
mortification of the hero, or he muft be rendered happy by 
adventitious occurrences’ in fpite of his malignity, and vio- 
lence u.uft thus be done to poetical juftice. The laft method 
has been preferred, which, we fear, may bring into queftion 
the moral tendency of the piece; as the leffon it incul- 
cates is not that the paflion of hatred makes part of a bad 
chara¢ter, and that the man who harbours it muft be deprived 
of happinets, reputation, and the affection of thofe he loves, 
but that he may poilibly difcover the perfon againtt whom it 
is directed to be his near relation, a poffibility which can op- 
pote no adequate refifiance to its ailaults. In the conception 
and portraiture of character our author is always Lappy. We 
have all feen the broad and boaftiul vanity of a freeman, the 
abfurd and {piteful affectation of his wife, the unteachable 
navieté of Charlotte, and the wearifome and yawning idle- 
nefs of Charles—a character which is excellently drawn, and, 
fo far as we recollect, new to the fiage. Neither are we ftran- 
gers to the workings of galled and difappointed pride, as 
exhibited in Baltimore; yet to juftiiy the affection of his 
ebarming wife, and to create a warmer intereft in his alti- 
mate happineis, we wifh thofe fcenes had been omitted where 
his unchriftian hardnefs of heart excites diflike, and where 
he renders himfelf ridiculous by mingling with his fervants, 
and tempting them to make game of his weaknefs. In Mrs. 
Baltimore we have a captivating picture, fo clearly fketched 
by afew mafier-ftrokes, that, although her perfon be fcarcely 
mentioned, it comes attired by the né@ptial graces before the 
eye of the reader. Our author certainly poflefles fingular 





* Our author has, very literally, but, we think, without fuffi- 
cient art, obeyed the following precept of Ariftotle :—“ In comedy, 
though the charaéters fhould, according to the fable, be as im- 
placable enemies as Orettes and #gilihus, they muft go out re- 
conciled at the end of the play, and no perfon muft be killed by 
another.” Poetics; chap. 13. 
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felicity in pourtraying female excellence, and, we prefume, 
has not sar to feek for an original, A jut fatire is introduced 
in this play againfi the abfurdities of modern female educa- 
tion, by which all the charms of nature are removed to make 
room ior the meretr.cious fubfiitutions of art. We laughed 
heartiiy when Mrs. Freeman enjoins her daughter, as a pu- 
niihment tor vulgar behaviour, to get fixteen dines of blank 
verfe by heart. 6 thote who practife a fimilar difcipline, we 
recommend fome admirable precepts of Roufleau on the pro- 
pricty of making youthful errors always appear to create their 
owo punifhment. ‘The language of her low electors and 
cozening attorneys, our author feems to have drawn from her 
predeceiiors, rather than irom perfonal experience, an expe- 
rence fhe can fearcely be fuppofed to poilefs. But it thould 
never be forgotten that when the fubject of a picture is mean, 
there 1s the more neceflity for overcoming difguft by exquifite 
delicacy of execution, and exac¢inefs of refemblance. 

Uur progreis now conducts us to the two celebrated Tra- 
gedies on Ambition ; and here we are furnifhed, by the fin- 
gular occurrences of modern times, with a teft by which we 
may appreciate and define the accuracy and extent of our 
author's knowledge of the human heart. Having thus afcer- 
tained the force with which fhe moves through one part of 
the bright circle the has begun to trace, we may infer that it is 
equal in thofé portions where we have not the means of fo 
exact a calculation. The eyes of the world are at this mo- 
ment fixed on the moft diftinct and iplendid example of the 
rife and growth of Ambition, which, perhaps, was ever exhi- 
bited: and though it has ufually been the province of fiction 
to,amplity and embellifh truth, the procefs has, in this cafe, 
‘been reveried, and the reality preie:ted on a fcale fo magnifi- 
cent as the imagination of our author could not dare to feign. 
The parailelifm to which we allude will firke us more forcibly 
as we detail the leading incidents of the drama. 


Ethwald, the hero, is introduced as a youth of 


fuperior talent, 
but thoughtful, gloomy, and reterved, rejecting the ordinary 
amufements of his age, and undervaluing every talk of ealy 
accompiifhment. He pants to diftinguifh himfelf in war, 
and eagerly feizes the firft ge that favours his defire. 


He is applauded and rewarded. Reftlefs and uneafy in in- 
action, he projects and provokes new wars. He is again fuc- 
ceistul, and again rewarded. But even the acquifition of 
military glory grows ftale and taftelefs from habit. He joins 
a rebellious party in the ftate, and on the murder of an ami- 
able monarch, who had been his firft patron, feizes the fceptre 
by acollufive election. His “ruling paflion fwallowing up 
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the reft,” he marries a woman for whom he can have no af- 
fection, to promote his ambitious purpofese Having intimi- 
dated his foes into the conciuiion of a treaty, he employs the 
hour of peace in meditating new and difiant conquefts.— 
Equally unchecked by prejudice and principle, when prifoners 
grow inconvenient he orders them to be matlacred ; (page 
3z01.). When a brother, or a brother genera! ieems diilati- 
ficd, he connives at his execution; (page 322.). Ever appre- 
hending plots againft his perion, he directs, while under the 
uxfluence of this apprehention, a young warrior of the royal 
blood to be mercileisly murdered; (page 284.). His fubjects, 
ai length, detpairing of peace or juftice from his government, 
form a powerful con{piracy, and put him to death in bis pa- 
lace. 

' Who would not fuppofe that, in the preceding fentences, 
with the exception of the lafi, we were reading a character 
and hifiory of the moft ditiinguithed perfonage of the prefent 
day? And yet they contain only a faithful account, enforced 
to ferve a particular conftruction, of the conduct afcribed by 
our author to her hero. So exact, indeed, is the refemblance 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Italian ufurper, that, but 
for the priority of her work to many of the events whére the 
coincidence is moft remarkable, we might have fuppofed that 
fhe had written her natural hifiory of Ambition from the 
fplendid {pecimen which is now exhibiting. We are, how- 
ever, fully convinced that the delineated her “great, bad 
man” from no Dictator, Protector, or Conful, but from that 
book of nature, which lies unfealed to her privileged eye, 
where al] minds of this character are arranged in one clafs, 
and if we have hazarded a particular application, it is only to 
prove her inductive demonftration of a general law, by an ine 
fulated fact which it embraces. Nor do we conceive that‘a 
higher atteftation can be given to her genius, than by thewing 
how eafily her defcription of a _/pecies may be adopted for that 
of the only individual belonging to it which ever came under 
the obfervation of the reader. 

Among the minor characters we were particularly pleafed 
with the playful and innocent love of Bertha, and with the 
youthful generofity of Edward. Elburga, we think, makes 
too open and parading an avowal of her pride, which appears 
fully more from her own defcriptions of it than from her con- 
duc. Is it not rather incontiitent with the loyal virtues of 
Selred and Ethelbert, that they fhould acquiefce fo eafily in 
the murder of their monarch, and the ufurpation of his de- 
firoyer ; that they fhould lament the fuppofed affaflination of 
the latter with fo much affection; and that Selred, even ane 
fhoc 
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fhocked by the foulnefs of his brother’s guilt, fhould ftyle him 


« Pride of my father’s houfe ?” 
Some of the fpeechés in this drama rife to uncommon excel- 

lence. From thefe, if our limits allowed, we fhould gladly 
give various fpecimens, but muft content ourfelves, at prefent, 
with the following examples of our author’s fingular felicity in 
ccicribing the {cenery of nature : 

“ When flowly, from the plains and nether woods, 

With all their winding ftreams and hamlets brown, 

Updrawn, the morning vapour lifts its veil, 

Aud thro’ its fleecy folds with foftened rays, 

Like a ftill’d infant fmiling in his tears, 

Looks thro’ the early fun; whilft from afar 

The gleaming lake betrays its wide expanfe, 

And, lightly curling on the dewy air, 

‘{ he cottage f{moke doth wind its path to heaven; 

When darks fing fhrill, and village cocks do crow, 

And lows the heifer loofened from her ftall,” &c. 


We have fome doubt that the arrangement of the words in 
the fixth, and in the laft line of this beautiful paflage, “ When 
looks through the fun,” and “ when lows the heifer,” though 
frequent in poetry, may feem lefs fuitable to that fpecies of 
it which is fuppoted to be fpoken, than to that which is fub- 
mitted to leifurely perufal. The underfianding has more la- 
bour in refolving the inverted conftruction of a period, when 
addrefled to the ear, than when prefented to the eye. 

The following foliloquy of Edward in his prifon, we think 
will gratify our readers : 

“ Doth the bright fun, from the high arch of heaven, 
In all his beauteous robes of flecker’d clouds, 
And ruddy vapours, and deep-glowing flames, © 
And foftly varied thades look glorioufly? 
Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound 
In antic happinefs? and mazy birds 
Wing the mid air in lightly fkimming bands ? 
Ay, all this is; men do behold all this; 
The pooreft man. Even in this lonely vault 
My dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 
The crowing of the cock fonear my walls, 
And fadly think how fmall a fpace divides me 
From all this fair creation.” 


The introduction of this laf circumftance is one of thofe 
minute and delicate ftrokes, fo propitious to the poet, by 
which he awakens a numerous train of affociations, and can 
convey more in a fipgle line than in whole paragraphs of ge 
ueral deftription. 

We 
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We maf alfo recommend, though we cannot fpare room 
for its infertion, a beautiful account of the Chriftianity of the 
Gofpel, contrafted with ihe talfe and ielfith gloties of pepery, 
at p. 118; but we cannot forbear tranferibing the tullowing 
fimile from a fpeech of Ethelbert, in which he apologizes for 
communicating to Ethwald his difcovery of the truths of reli- 
gion : 

“ And, like to one who in a gloomy night, 
Watching alone amidii a fleeping hott, 

Sees fuddenly, along the darkened tky, 

Some beauteous meteor play, and with his hand 
Wakens a kindred fleeper by his fide 

To fee the glorious fight—even fo did I.” 


In defcribing fcenes of terror or diftrefs our author certainly 
excels ; yet we were, perhaps, lef’ powerfully affected by her 
crowded picture of a jield of battle, and her female feeking 
among the flain for the body of her lover, than by a finall 

m of Penrofe on the fame fubject, where the circumftance, 
io finely introduced in the following ftanza, gives an additional 
thrill to the chords of feniibility : 


“ Drear’ anguifh urged her to prefs 
Full miany a hand, as wild the mourned : 
—Of comfort glad, the drear carefs, 
The damp, chill, dying hand return’d.” 


An objection to this play, which muft at once be obvious to 
every reader, is the imitation of Shakeipear, in which the 
author has fo liberally indulged. By a note at the conclufion 
of Ethwald’s vifit to the cave of the myttic fifters, fhe admits 
the refemblance between that particular paffage and the 
cavern fcene in Macbeth. But, exclufive of this, we find 
other refemblances, which cannot fail to ftrike every perfon 
who is acquainted with the works of our immortal dramatitt. 
The earldom of Marnicth is given to Ethwald, on his firft ap- 
proach to the perfon of ihe king, after vanquifhing his foes, 
as thatof Cawdor is given to Macbeth, in circumitances every 
way fimilar. When Bertha ruihes mad into the royal pre- 
fence, warbling the wild and plaintive ditties of diftraction, 
who can avoid recognizing the !ove-lorn Ophelia? In the 
harth addrefles of Ethwald to Etburga, we have the courtfhip 
of Richard and Lady Anne: and in the unprifonment and 
death of Edward we are powerfully reminded of the interefting 
Arthur. Butin the cavern {cene this appearance of fimilarity 
is ungueftionably moft offenfive. Here we have the flaming 
cauldron, the crowned {peéties; and the chaunted rhimes— 
Were this fcene to be periormed in pantomime, we thouid 
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fearcely hefitate to believe it borrowed from Macbeth ; and 
therefore, as our author has given abundant evidence of inven- 
tive powers, we feel fome reluctance to fufiain her apology. 
Our next objection is to the inartificial ftruéture of the 
fable, and the lengthening out the picce to a Second Part— 
At a moment when Ethwald feems firmly feted on the 
throne, when no preparation of any plot has been announced, 
but when, unfortunately, we are far advanced in the fifth act, 
which it becomes neceifary to conclude, a difcarded fervant, 
without any fufficient motive, ftabs him in the dark ;—an inci- 
dent which, contrary to the rules of dramatic art, might have 
as well happened at any other time as at that when it is fo 
fealonable for the author. Nor is the dextrous management 
of the allaflin lefs convenient, who does not end the tyrant 
altogether, but (in the [rith fenfe of the word) kills him juft 
enough to clofe the play ; and he is referved, like a royal ftag, 
which, at the end of the chace, has been refcued from the 
hounds, to be hunted on a future occafion. This fort of 
make-believe murder is furely an awkward expedient. I[t brings 
to our mind the picture of a celebrated nobleman fainting in 
the houfe of peers, which, although every one knows he reco- 
vered from the fit, is falfely intitled, for the fake of effeé, 
The death of Lord Chatham, the artift only requiring that our 
acquaintance with this troublefome fact may be forgotten 
during a few minutes while we are admiring his work.— 
Every thing is contrived, in the cafe before us, to deceive the 
audience into a belief that Ethwald, though his a¢tual death is 
not announced, mutt expire a few minutes after dropping the 
curtain: but, unluckily, we know that he revives, in a Second 
Part, and cannot, therefore, yield. for a moment to the decep- 
tion. The mind is left diflatisfied ; the tale is interrupted, 
not concluded ; and the ufurper receives no punifhment for 
his wickednefs, unlefs it be fuppofed that a wound is fufficient 
tor the firft feries of his crimes, and that his death muft be 
deferred till he has filled up their meafure by a fecond. Shake- 
{pear has no doubt given an example of plays in parts, but 
thefe, it muft be remembered, are divided only by prominent 
periods in fome portion of hiftory which he dramatizes. He 
clofes none of them by half-murdering his hero. Even the 
ultimate cataftrophe appears not wholly unexceptionable ; for 
though Ethwald be reprefented as tull of fulpicion, from 
which we may infer that every avenue to his palace would 
be crowded with guards, he feems to have none, except a maf- 
tif, and the confpirators meet with no refiftance but from the 
perfonal efforts of himfelf and a few domeftics, at the door of 
lus bedchamber. One circumftance we found altogether v»- 
accounta. le. 
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accountable. The dog, in lefs than a minute aftér he leaves 
the fiage, is reported by the groom to have fallen afleep fo 
foundly that no force can rouie him. This report, which is 
too ridiculous for the audience, or even tor Ethwald, to be- 
lieve, can only be feppofed an artifice to favour the confpiracy ; 
but in that cate we thould have been previoufly apprized of 
the croom’s defection from his matter. 

Though we are no fticklers tor an exact obfervation of the 
unity of time, yet, when a ftory is prolonged through years, 
we think it fhould not be wholly tragic. ‘ihe drama ought to 
prefent a faithfal picture of human life, which, though it 
may be merry or fad for a few days together, rarely conti- 
nues fo for a period of much greater length Hence, in ad- 
herence to nature, when the great matier of the Englith 
fiage extends his fable through a confiderable portion of 
time, we regularly find it, like its chequered original, a mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy. 

We muft again object to our author's elaborate and motley 
intermixture of antique phrafes with modern language— 
“ Qver and befides,” “ 1 cry thee grace,” “ forely fhent,” &e. 
are not expreilions of the prefent dav, and fiill lets of the 
age to which the ftory is referred: nor can we fee any reafon 
why a tale of the feventh century fhould be told in the ftyle 
of the fixteenth, rather than that of the eighteenth. As rea- 
fonably might we expect, by putting obiolete Englifh into 
the mouths of Greeks and Romans, on the ftage, to de- 
lude the audience into a fancy that they were {peaking in 
their native tongue. 

The length of our remarks on the two parts of Ethwald 
prevenis us from analyfing, with equal minutenets, the. co- 
medy on Ambition, which is certainly a performance of in- 
ferior ability. Here, as in the author’s other dramas, we 
have characters juftly conceived, and well diicriminated, but 
they are characters of old ftanding on the fiage. We have 
the fraudulent projector; the avaricious dupe, the benevolent 
clergyman (who tires us with the repitition of there “ being 
fome good in all God’s creatures”), the haughty peer, and the 
harfh and felfith fiepmother. Even here, however, fcenes 
and fituations occafionally occur, which touch the tendereft 
chords of feeling, and, though we may not always approve, 
we cannot ceafe to read. We with the author had not de- 
feendéd to any thing fo improbable and farcical as the icheme 
of the fervanits to terrify their miftrefs with a reprefentation 
of the devil; and that ihe had not forgotten the punifhment 
of her wicked charatters, by letting the courtly knave retire 
with @ iverativé fimecure, and the meaner villainy with the 
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wages of their profligacy, We alfo with that the had not 


yiclded to a prevailing fathion of reprefenting noblemen, 
when they are introduced into works of fiétion, as infolent, 
unprincipled, and inean. This, we venture to fay, is an un- 
faithful defcription of the Englifh peerage ; which, we believe, 
can boaft as large a proportion of accoimplifhed and upright 
men, as any corporate body, of fo limited a number. 

Mifs B., like the “gs tomimical tragedians of Germany, is 
pee haps too profufe of ber fiage-direétions. Let her remem- 
ber that, althot r gh the father of criticifm pronounces theatric 
decoration a principal part of tragedy, nothing of this fort 
is to be found ia the poets of Greece, who trufted that, if 
their pieces were to be reprefented, the text would, of itfeif, 
furnith fufficient direction for feenic management. 

We have now only to thank our author for the pleafare 
we have derived from a careful and critical perufal of her 
volumes, which, like thofe of our immortal Dramatift, abound 
with beauties, beyond the reach of ordinary talents, but are 
not exempted from defects, which an ioferior genius might 
probably have avoide d. 

We are happy to obferve that Mifs B. has already received 
that fpeeies of encouragement which is moft gratifying toa 
liberal mind. This we are anxious that the “public thould, 
for its own fake, continue to beftow; that, no longer coun- 
tcnaneing the importation of trumpery, and thas turning the 
balance of the poetic trade againli us, it ihould be careful to 
cultivate a genius of native growth, which can be cultivated 
only by its cheering applaute; and that the tong of in{pira- 
tion fhould neither be for gotten nor neglected, during thofe 
intervals of filence, which, we he ope, are employed i in prepa- 
ring frefh compofitions for its infiruction and delight. 








Axt.CI. An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa : 
in which is conjidered, the Importance of the Cape of Good Hope to 
the different European Powers, as a Naval and Military Station, 
as @ Point of Security to our indian Trade and Settlements dur- 
ing a War, and as a@ Territorial Acyuyjition and Commercial 
Emporium in Time of Peace ; with a fiatittrca! Sketch of the whole 
Colony, compiled from authe ntic Documents. By John Barrow, 
Ef. Vol. if. Mlutirated with feveral Engravings. pp. 452. 
price 1/. 15s. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


HE account which we have lately given of Mr. Barrow’s 
firft volume * would, we apprehend, excite in our read- 





* See Imperial Review, Vol. I. p. 506. ° 
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ers a defire of hearing more from fo refpectable a writer. Re- 
{pecting that volume, but one fentiment has prevailed. It has 
generally, if not uniformly, been admitted to contain much 
new and interefting matter, related in a plain and unaffected 
manner ; brief defcriptions of the objecis of nature, with fuch 
obfervations and reflections as their organization and habits 
fuggefted to the mind of the obferver; and accounts of the 
manners, cuftoms, and opinions, together with the phyfical 
and moral character of nations little known, or erroneouily 
reprefented. 

The reputation which Mr. Barrow acquired by the publica- 
tion of his former volume feems to have induced him to con- 
tinue a fubject which was far from exhaufted, and uponwhich 
much remained to be faid, that in his opinion materially con- 
cerned the interefis of the country to know ; as for inftance, 
the local advantages it may command in a political, military, 
and commercial point of view, either with refpeé to itfelf, or 
in its relations with other countries; its refources ; its reve- 
nues, jurifprudence, population, and a variety of other points, 
which, when attentively regarded, form a topographical and 
fiatiftical account, from which the ftatefman and the philofo- 
pher may be inftructed and amufed. Thefe are fubjects un- 
doubtediy worthy the atteution of man generally confidered ; 
and had the Cape been retained as a Britifh colony, they would 
have had peculiar claims to the notice of the government of 
our country. The motives which induced Mr. Barrow to lay 
this volume before the public will, we apprehend, be deemed 
fatisfactory ; we thall, at leafi, tranfcribe the paflage in which 
they are detailed: 

“ This latter part is a tafk which, in all human probability, I 
fhould never have undertaken, had I not found, on my return to 
England, that a great variety of opinions were fluctuating with re- 
gard to the importance of the Cape of Good Hope to the interefts 
of the Britith empire ; but more immediately fo to thofe of the Eatft- 
India Company, which compofes fo very diftinguifhed a part of it. 
Mott of thefe opinions were obvioufly grounded on a very limited 
view of the fubje@, or on an imperfect knowledge of the country : 
for, without arrogating to myfelf any fuperior information beyond 
what local knowledge, acquired by frequent travel, and my publi¢ 
fituation, enabled me to colleét, I may be allowed to obferve, that 
few feem to underftand in what refpects the Cape is, or is not, an 
important object to the different powers of Europe. In the former 


volume all political difcuffions were ftudioufly avoided, not only . 


becaufe they might at that time, for many reafons, have been 
thought unfeafonable or indifcreet, but becaufe | then conceived 
there was but one opinion with regard to the real value of the ee 
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of Good Hope, if confidered only in the fingle view of its being a 
barrier and a point of fecurity to our Indian fettlements. 

«“ Since, however, it has unfortunately been found expedient to 
relinquifh the poffeffion of it, in confideration of fomething that, no 
doubt, appeared to be of equal moment, fuch caution will now be 
no longer neceffary; and I fhall therefore, in the prefent volume, 
enter very fully into the queftion of the political, military, and 
commercial advantages, which this grand outwork of all Furopean 
poffefions in India commands, and of the dangers to which thofe of 
the Britifh empire in that quarter of the world,~as well as the trade 
of the Eaft-India Company, are now expofed, by having refigned 
this point of fecurity into the hands of an enemy. I feel it, indeed, 
incumbent on me to prove a pofition I then took for granted, that 
the Cape of Good Hope was an acquifition by which our political and 
commercial interefis in the Eaft Indies had been fecured and pro- 
moted.” 


Mr. Barrow divides the volume now before us into fix 
chapters, of which the firft is devoted to preliminary and mif- 
cellaneous remarks. In the courfe of thefe, he fets a proper 
value on local knowledge, exhibits fome fatal miftakes that 
have been occafioned by the want of it, and takes notice of 
the affiduity of the French in acquiring this kind of informa- 
tion; in proof of which, the conduct of D’Anguetil, Olivier, 
Volney, Sonnini, Sebaftiani, and others, is particularly referred 
to and reprobated. 


“ In all their purfuits abroad, the French are indefatigable. In 
India they have tranflated the enlightened doctrines of the Rights 
of Man into the language of fome of the country powers ; they con- 
verted the late Tippoo Sultaun into a citizen of the world, and etta- 
blifhed a Jacobin club in the very centre of Seringapatam. In Hy- 
bradad they had proceeded to greater lengths. We find them in 
the Birman empire labouring to undermine the Britith character, 
and to infinuate themfelves into the favour of the court by their 
fervices. In Cochin China they have been ftill more induftrious. 
They have tranflated the Encyclopedie des Connoiffances humaines 
into the language of thecountry ; they have inftructed the people t 
build thips of war, and they have trained their foldiers to the ufe 
of artillery. So great a favourite was the late titular bifhop of 
Adran with the king of Cochin China, that, on his death, after his 
brother miffionaries had interred his remains according to the rites 
of the Romith church, he ordered the body to be taken up and 
again buried with all the ceremonies and funeral pomp of the Co- 
chin Chinefe religion, as the greateft honour he could beftow on his 
memory ; nor could all the expoftulations or the entreaties of the 
mifiionaries, who were fcandalhized at fuch unhallowed proceedings, 
prevail upon the king to forego this teftimony of his great venera- 
tion. It is even faid and believed, that they have urged the mo- 
narch of this country to throw off his vaffalage to the emperor of 
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China, which, if it be true, cannot fail of producing a war, that 
may either prove fatal to our trade at Canton, or be turned greatly 
to our difadvantage ; for, if the Chinefe fhould difcover Europeans 
acting againft them, little folicitous as they really are with regard to 
foreign trade, they might be induced to fhut their ports againft us ; 
or, abhorring as they do French principles, and afraid lett they 
flould get pofietiion of fome country at no great diftance from their 
empire, they might, perhaps, by proper management, be inclined 
to court the alliance and protection of England.” 

In another part of this preliminary tubje¢t we have an ac- 
count of the different authors who have written on the Cape; 
the errors are pointed out which exift in all the charts of that 
part of the coalt of Africa lying between Algoa Bay and De la 
Goa Bay; and a table is given, comparing Mr. Barrow’s ob- 
fervations of latitude with the latitudes laid down in different 
charts. To the want of accurate knowledge on thefe fubjects, 
our author is ready to impute the lofs of the Grofvenor India- 
man, and other {hips that have been wrecked on the Kaffer 
coatt. According to his obfervation, the latitude of the true 
Cape point is 34° 22” South ; and in the diftance of 650 miles, 
the coaft inclines northward no more than 70 miles from the 
parallel of the true Cape of Good Hope, which is very diffe- 
rent from the plan laid down in any of the charts that had 
come under his oblfervation. 

The contradictory accounts of the Cape are next noticed 
and explained. While fome authors have held out the Cape 
of Good Hope as a terrefirial paradife, where nature f{ponta- 
neoutly yielded all that was neceflary, not only for the fapply 
of the ordinary wants and conveniencies, but alfo of the luxu- 
ries and fuperfluities of life; others have deferibed it asa bar- 
rev peninfular promontory, connected by a fandy ifthmus to 
a ftill more barrén continent. Neither of thefe ftatements, 
according to Mr. Barrow, are true. The Cape, the doubling 
of which formed a new era in the annals of navigation, and 
on that account it ought to be well known, offers nothing 
very peculiar either in the productive quality of the foil, or in 
its fterility ; and the great obfiacle to an extended cultivation 
is, the fearcity of {prings. 

From the foil, Mr. Barrow goes to the Dutch inhabitants, 
whom he deferibes as the moft indolent and prodigal of all 
other nations. Even the common foldier, if enabled to pur- 
chafe his difcharge, will, if his former habits admit of it, com- 
mence bufinefs, purchafe a flave, and work no more. The 
fame character is aito faid, though in a fill higher degree, to 
attach to the Dutch in Batavia, who, without the affittance of 
the indufirious Chiriefe, would, in that ifland, literally figire- 
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The fecond chapter of this work is an account of a military 
expedition to the Raffer frontier, which may be confidered as 
a continuation of Mr. Barrow’s Travels, comprizing about one 
fourth of the volume. This expedition was undertaken for 
the purpofe of fubduing the rebellious boors of Graaf Reynet : 
but the narrative is not confined to a feries of facts connected 
with military affairs; Mr. Barrow digrefles to a multitude of 
other circumftances, which, though not without intereft to 
the general reader, are not always ftriétly connected with the 
fubject which he has in view. We fhall not attempt to follow 
him m the various details which are prefented to us one after 
another, without a due regard to order and proper arrange- 
ment. The infiances of cruelty which are. here related will 
harrow up the feelings of every humane mind ; it will, how- 
ever, be tome confolation to know, that even among the boors 
ai the Cape, a few pious and well-intentioned chrittians have 
endeavoured to inforce the precepts and {pread the do¢trines 
of the Gofpel: in this connection the labours of Mr. Kicherer 
dcfervedly obtain an honourable mention : 

“ Other mifionaries, but of different focieties, have lately pro- 
ceeded to very diftant parts of the colony, and fome even much be- 
vond it, both among the Kaffers to the eaftward, and the Bosjefman 
ilottentots to the northward. The letter they reprefent as a docile 
and tractable people, of innocent manners, aud grateful to their 
benefactors beyond expreflion ; but the Kaffers, they fay, are a vo- 
latile race, extremely good-humoured, but turn into ridicule all 
their attempts to convert them to Chriftianity. Mr. Kicherer, a 
vecular bred minifter of the reformed church, and a gentleman of 
mild and perfuafive manners, proceeded, alone and totally unpro- 
tected, into the midit of the Bosjefman hordes, on the tkirts of the 
Orange River. tle contidered, that a folitary being without arms, 
or any vilible means of doing injury to his fellow mortals, would be 
received without fufpicion, and might enter into the fociety of the 
molt favage hordes without danger. The event proved his conjec- 
tures to be rigbt. He lived in the midit of a tribe the moft needy 
and wretched that he could difcover, for many years; fhared with 
them every inconvenience; and fuffered a total privation of all the 
comtorts, and very frequently even of the neceffaries, of life: with 
a weak confiitution, he braved the viciilitudes of an unfteady cli- 
mate in feanty clothing, in temporary huts and hovels that were 
neither proof againft wind nor water, and oft-times in the open air ; 
on deferts wild and naked as thoie of Arabia; he learned their lan- 
guage, inttructed them in the benevolent doctrines of Chrittianity, 
ond endeavoured,-with enthufiaftic zeal, to affuage their miferable 
lotin this life, by affuring them, that there was ‘ another and a bet- 
ter world,’ in a word, he became fo much attached to this moft 
indigent and deplorable race of human beings, who poifeis nothing 
they can call their own, Lut live from day today on the precarious 
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fpoils of the chace, and commonly on the fpontaneous produtts of 
a barren foil, that it was not without difficulty, and great diftrefs to 
his feelings, he muftered refolution to tear himfelf from his little 
flock: lingering under a difeafe that threatened to terminate ina 
confumption, he could not be prevailed upon to defert them, when 
urged by his friends to accept of a vacant living of one of the colo- 
nial churches, which was offered to him by the.government.” 

The next three chapters are intended to fhew the importance 
of the Cape of Good Hope, confidered as a military and naval 
fiation; and jn a commercial point of view, as a depot for the 
fouthern whale-fifhery. By a military fiation, our author 
does not mean merely a garrifon to act for the defence of the 
fettlement, but likewife a depot, or place fuitable for collecting 
and forming, fo as always to have in readinefs, a body of 
troops, either belonging to his Majetty’s regular regiments, or 
to the armies of the Eatt-I[ndia Company, fitted and prepared 
for foreign fervice, feafoned for the climates either of the 
Eaft or Weft Indies. “In this view the Cape of Good Hope 
has ever appeared to us of indefinite importance to this coun- 
try; though, if we could be affured of its always remaining, 
in the ftrict fenfe of the words, a neutral port, we fhould have 
le{s reafon, perhaps, to regret that terms were not made at the 
laft peace to keep poifeilion of it. 

Mr. Barrow ts, however, of a different opinion, and his 
knowledge of the fubject, is founded on obfervation and ex- 
perience ; he deems the giving up the Cape of Good Hope as 
a criminal act. Having furnifhed fome particulars relating to 
the capture of that place, and defcribed the advantages which 
were generally expected to refult from the acquifition, Mr. B. 
informs us, that Lord Macartney adopted fuch regulations, 
and employed fuch vigilance, during the period of his govern- 
ment, as prevented every attempt to undermine the interefts 
of the Eaft-India Company ; and by him the fettlement was 
not only rendered a convenience, but a fource of profit to their 
trade. The minifier at home was equally folicitous to promote 
the profperity of the colony, thereby to fecure the interefis of 
the Eaft-India Company, and extend the commerce and navi- 
gation of Britain. “its importance, indeed,” fays Mr. Bar- 
row, “ was deemed of fuch magnitude, that it was a refolution 
of the minifier, from which he never meant to recede, ¢ that 
no foreign power, directly or indirectly, fhould obtain poffei- 
fion of the Cape of Good Hope, for that it was the phyfical 
guarantee of the Britifh territories in India.’ _Its political im- 
portance could be doubted by none; its commercial advan- 
tages ‘were believed by all.” 


Having 
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Having ftated the general opinion that always prevailed of 
the importance of the Cape, Mr. Barrow obferves, that, from 
the moment it became a dependency on the Britith crown, the 
directors of the Eaft-[ndia Company not only aflumed an af- 
fected indifference, but really aéted in fuch a manner as com- 
pletely to difcourage the retention of it, by pointedly fhewing 
that the Cape was of no manner of ufe to their commerce or 
their concerns in India: they even forbad their fhips to touch 
there either in their outward or their homeward bound paffage ; 
though they were ee to countermand this order as far as 
it refpected thofe veffels that were navigated by the black na- 
tives of India. 

As a military ftation, Mr. Barrow thinks the Cape may be 
neceffary to recruit our armies in India, it being a fort of 
middle ftation, in a climate of moderate temperature: it 
breaks the length of the fea-voyage, and prepares the raw 
foldier for fuftaining the extremes of heat and cold. He op- 
pofes very fuccefsfully the prevailing notion, that money only 
is wanted to raife an army. Money, indeed, will fupply men, 
and thefe men will form an army: but, 


“ It is not enough to collect together a body of men, and to put 
arms into their hands ; they mutt be claffed and arranged, feafoned 
and inured to a certain way of life; exercifed in certain motions 
and pofitions of the body, until long practice has rendered them 
habitual and eafy ; they muft be taught to aét in an uniform and 
fimultaneous movement, and in fuch a manner that the feparate 
action of the individuals fhall form one united impulfe, producing 
the greateft poffible effect of aggregated ftrength. They mufi alfo be 
taught to preferve their health and ftrength by habits of temper- 
ance and cleanlinefs, and to take care of themfelves in the various 
circumftances that may occur of fituation and climate. 

“« Such a body of men, fo formed and prepared, may properly be. 
called foldiers. And no fmall degree of attention and judgment is 
required to bring a body of men to fuch a ftate of difcipline. Yet 
it is highly important thatall troops, intended to be fent on foreign 
fervice, fhould at leaft be partly formed, and inftruéted in the art of 
taking proper care of themfelves, previous to their embarkation, 
Being once accuftomed to habits of cleanlinefs and regularity, they 
are lefs liable to fall a facrifice to the clofe confinement and want of 
room in a fhip; and the inconveniencies of a long fea-voyage will 
always be lefs felt by perfons thus prepared, than by raw. undifci- 
plined recruits, who are apt to be heedlefs, flovenly, and irre- 
sular. - 
oe But even old feafoned troops, after a long fea-voyage, are 
generally found to be difqualified, during a confiderable time, for 
any great exertion. The tone or elafticity of the mind has become 
relaxed as well as the habit of body. Let any one recollect how he 
felt after a long fea-voyage, and afk himfelt if he were capable of 
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the fame exertion, and of undergoing the fame fatigue, immediately 
after landing as before his embarkation, The anfwer, 1 fancy, 
will be in the negative. The limbs, in fadt, require to be exercifed 
in order to regain their ufual motions, < the lungs niutt have 
practice before they will play with their ufual freedom in the chef, 
And thete effects, advert Pp ts nergetic attion, will ge- 
nerally be pi portioned to the lenat hy yage, and the priva- 
tions to which men mu if necet . 

Thefe and other obfervation ica iad over the volume, 
afford clear and decifive evidence that tM r. Barrow has not 
trave: ed in vain 5 ae has been in the habit of confidering the 
various facis that came under his oblervation, and from 
thefe he iB) fully capable of drs conciniions which, by 
the publication of his work, may be ren tered fubiervient to 
general utility. Among the advantages which aitach to the 
Cc ape of Good Hope, we « id it potleties three which 
are invaluable; healthineis of climate, heapne aie een 
and a favourable fijuation for fpeedy imtercourie with mot 
parts of the world. Hence our auihor con eng that of all 
other places it is the moft fit tor the eftablifhment of a depot 
for young recruits intended for the Eaft ; a project which was 
in the contemplation of the Company fome years fince, and 
which was recommended in a work entitled, “ liytoric J iew 
of Plans for Brityh lucia.” To prove that this iettlement is 
bighls falubrious, and favourable for forming young recruits 

nto feldiers, who fhould, when wanied, be able to turmount 
the inconveniencies of a fe a-voyage, and fuftain the fatigue 
of long and continued marches in a hot climate, iminediately 
een Penicterbe n, feverai ttriking inttances are produced which 
eecurred during the feven years that the C ape remained in our 
pofiefiion. Under the governm rent of Lord Macartney, three 
whole regiments, confifting of 2000 men in their home, tent, 
at a few days notice, to joiu the army of Indiaagainti Tippoo, 
arrived, toa man, 3 the bicheii fiate of health, took the field 
the day after th eir landing, marched into the Myiore coun- 
ty, and contributed mat erially towards the conquett of Se- 
mingapatam. If this inftance be not deemed fuffic iently ftri- 
king, another is produced, in which 1200 effective men were 
embarked at almofi a moment's warning, under Sir Home 
Popham, to the Red Sea: they all arrived toa man at Coilir, 
frem whence they were found ails of immediately futtain- 
ing long and tuiiguing marches, notwithfianding the heat of 
the climate, the heavinefs of the ground, and the fcarcity of 
water. 

With regard to the cheapnefs of fub&fiing troops at the 
Cape, Mr. Barrow has fhewn that government eflecied an 
' actual 
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actual faving by feeding the foldier; that is, the ration or fet- 
tled proportion of vi¢tuals, could be farnifhed for a fam of 
money lefs than that which is ftopped out of his pay in confi- 
deration of it. He enumerates feveral other foutces of profit 
arifing to government from the Cape; and from the details 
which he gives, and with which, as auditor general, he mutt 
have been well acquainted, he conceives himfelf jaftified im 
oncluding, that 

“ There is little reafon, therefore, in reality, for confidering the 
Cape in -the light of an expenfive fettlement. In faét, the fums of 
nuney that lave been expended there dwindle into nothing upon a 
comparifon with fome of the Weit-India iflands, whofe importance 
are a feather when weighed againft that of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Viewing it only as 4 point of fecurity to our Indian poffeffions, and 
as a nurfery. for maturing raw recruits into complete foldiers, the 
qicttion of expence falls to the ground Of the feveral millions 
that are annually raifed for the fupport of government at home, and 
its dependencies abroad, a fmall fractiou of one of thefe millions 
may furely be alkowed for the maintenance of a tiation whofe advan- 
tages are incalculable.” 

We thall not follow our author in his proofs of the great 
importance of the Cape with regard to its local pofition : to 
us his arguments appear fatisiactory, and we may recommend 
them to the attention of the politician. Confidering the mag- 
nitude of our commercial tranfactions m the Eaft, we are dif- 
poted to agree with Mr. Barrow, that every pomt fhould be 
fecured from which we may be vulnerable in that quarter. 
Of theie, the Cape of Good Hope, Malta, and Ceylon, are 
ile moft important and the befi guarantees for the tranquil- 
lity of our Indian trade and fettiements ; and, without thefe, 
{ould the French navy be fuffered to imereaie, their fecurity 
muy be always confidered as precarious. 

‘bis chapter concludes with a defcription of the means of 
defence beft adapted to the Cape, with an enumeration of 
ihe various opinions as to the proper mode of attacking it; 
vad as iblaftrative of this part of the work, a weil executed 
military plan of the Cape peninfula is added, the outline of 
which, taken fome years ago by a French engineer, has been 
filled up by different officers in the Dutch fervice ; and it has 
fiuce been examined, corrected, and verified, with great cure 
and accuracy, by Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Bridges, 
ofthe Britith engmeers, under whote directions feveral new 
and impertant works were conftructed. 

Mr. Barrow has been very minute alfo in defcribing the 
“importance of the Cape asa naval ftation,” which is the 
general title of the fourth chapter of hiswork. He has not, 
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however, confined himfelf to the illuftration of his great ar- 
gument ; he has entered into a variety of other difcuffions, of 

ater or lefs moment; in thefe he has exhibited a confider- 
able fhare of general knowledge, which, if duly weighed, 
may be found ufeful to his countrymen, efpecially if the for- 
tune of war fhould put the Britifh in paffeflton of the Cape at 
any future period. As a naval ftation, it affords fhelter to thips 
injured or diftreffed by violent ftorms. The fituation is one of 
the beft in the world for aflembling convoys: here, at a very 
reafonable rate, fhips’ crews may be refrefhed with fruits, ve- 
getables, and frefh provifions ; of courfe, falt beef for the reft 
of the voyage may be laid in; thus affording a confiderable in- 
creafe of tonnage in each fhip for ftowing goods. Its im- 
portance is ftill further magnified by confidering the command 
it gives to the Indian feas, and thereby affording a ftation for 
fhips of war. With the Cape in our hands, Mr. B. thinks we 
may defy every attempt made by the French againft our In- 
dian trade : 


“ The want (fays he) of a fuitable place to refrefh at muft render 
every attempt to cope with us in thofe feas abortive. So well were 
they aware, in the late war, of the futility of any expedition from the 
ifles of France and Bourbon, without the affittance of the Cape of 
Good Hope, that they preferred the fatal experiment of colonizing 
Egypt, in the hope, perhaps, of proceeding, at fome future time, 
by the Red Sea to India. They know that, even if they had fuc- 
ceeded in getting out to thefe iflands a fufficient number of fhips and 
troops, yet, without the fupplies which they have ufually on fuch 
occafions drawn from the Cape, any fuch expedition muft necefiarily 
here have ended. 

“ By our holding the Cape, the trade of every other nation to 
India and China may be confidered as entirely at the mercy of Eng 
land; an advantage, however, of which the is under no neceflity of 
availing herfelf. During the northern confederacy, feveral Danes 
came in to refreth, although they knew they would be taken, or at 
leaft detained. With refpect to the Americans, who, of late, by 
their carrying trade alone, have worked themfelves into the greatett 
portion, next to England, of the India and China trade, notwith- 
ftanding the favourable fituation of their country to an extended 
commerce with India, they would find it extremely inconvenient to 
be obliged to relinquifh the accommodation of refrefhing their crews, 
and difpofing of part of their cargoes, at the Cape of Geod Hope; 
from whence, indeed, in cafe of any rupture, their trade might, at any 
time, be completely checked, acircumftance which would operate 
as a fecurity for the prefervation of amity and a good underftanding 
with that commercial nation. Had we, indeed, been fortunate 
enough to have retained this fettlement, there is every reafon to 
believe, the indulgences granted to their trade here might have been 
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an important confideration with them in the renewal of a commer- 
cial treaty with England.” 

Although the commercial i to be derived from 
the Cape of Good Hope are not to compared with thofe 
which have been already noticed, yet Mr. B. takes confider- 
able pains to inquire to what extent it might have been ren- 
dered advantageous to the interefis of the Britifh empire, as 
an emporium of Eaftern produce; as furnifhing articles of 
export for confumption in Europe and the Weft Indies; as 
taking, in exchange for colonial produce, articles of Britifh 
crowth and manufa¢ture; and as a central depét for the 
Southern whale-fifhery. From thefe difcuffions we are Jed, in 
the laft chapter, to a topographical and ftatiftical account of 
ihe fettlement, which is drawn up with judgment and care. 

The fubjeéts treated of in this part of the work, are nume- 
rous and diverfified : it would lead us much beyond the limits 
afligned to a fingle article, to notice all, or even the greater 
part of thefe; we fhall therefore only feleét a few of the more 
prominent topics, on which to fay a few words. The extent 
of the country is faid to comprehend one hundred and twenty 
thoufand {quare miles, and the population, including whites, 
blacks, and Hottentots, within this area, amounts only to about 
fixty thoufand fouls ; fo that, for every {pace of two fquare 
miles, there is but one human inhabitant ; a circumftance that 
is {carcely tu be accounted for, confidering the length of time 
that the Cape has been in a ftate of colonization. Mr. B. 
alcribes this feantinefs of population not to the defects of the 
country, but to the impolicy of the Dutch government, of 
which feveral firiking facts are recorded. From a table given 
for eight years, namely, from 1790 to 1797, fhewing the num- 
ber of marriages, chriftenings, and burials in Cape Town, it 
appears that the chriftenings exceed the burials very much, 
that the mortality is about 23 ina hundred; though among the 
flaves it is rather higher. On another fubjeét, our author fays; 


“ Capital crimes in the Cape diftrict are lefs frequent than they 
might be fuppofed among fuch a mixed multitude, where a great 
majority have no intereft in the public profperity or tranqelliiee, 
The ftrength of the garrifon contributed materially to keep the flaves 
in order; and inftances of capital crimes were leis numerous under 
the Britith government than in any former period of the fame dura- 
tion for the latt thirty years. In fix years, fixty-three were fen- 
tenced to fuffer death; of which, thirty were publicly executed, and 
the reft condemned to work at the fortifications, in chains, for life. 
‘The fentence of fuch as efcaped execution was not changed on ac- 
count of any palliative circumftance, or infufficient teftimony, but 
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becaufe confeiiion of the crime is indifpenfibly neceffary to the 
execution of the fentence; and this confeffion being now no longer 
exiorted by the application of the torture, moft of them perfitt to 
Geny the crime of which they are accufed; preferring a life of hard 
Jabour, with a diet of bread and water, to an untimely death.” 

In a fketch of the circumfances, &c. of the colonifts, 
Mr. B. divides the 22,000 chrifiian inhabitants that compote 
the population of this colony into four clatles, viz. People of 
tie Town, Vine-growers, Grain-farmers, and Graziers. The 
fut clafs is chara¢ierized as an idle and diffolute race of men, 
fubfitting by the labour of their flaves, every one of whom they 
require to bring a certain fum at the end of each week. The 
pecplc oi Cape Town are petty dealers, and have a great pro- 
peniity for public fales ; theie are a {pecies of lotteries, at which 
inele goods are frequently fold feveral times in the fame 
Guy. 

The better fort of people are employed in different depart- 
ments of government, but with falaries fo fmall, that moft of 
them are jetty merchants; others have efiates in the country, 
from which they derive a revenue; others are agents for the 
country boors, and keep houfes to lodge them when they make 
their annual vilit to the town. A boor in the Cape can do 
nothing for himfelf. Unaccuftomed to any fociety but that 
of his tamily and his Hottentots, he is the mott helpleiS being 
on earth, and when he gets into Cape Town neither buys nor 
felis but through his agent. 

The wine-growers, or wine-boors, have not only the beft 
houfes, and the moft valuable eftates, but, in general, their 
domeiiic economy is well managed. Moft of them are de- 
fcendants of the French families who firft introduced the vine. 
Their eftates are freehold, in extent about 120 acres, and em- 
ployed in vineyards and garden grounds. They exchange 
their wine for corn and fheep. The feafon for bringing their 
wine to market is from September to March. They take their 
pleafure in waggons drawn by a team of fix or eight horfes, 
an cquipage from which the boor derives a great confequence 
over his neighbour, who may poilefs only a waggon drawn by 
oxen. 

The corn-boors are diftant two or three days journey from 
the Cape: they are confidered next in rank to the wine-boor. 
For returns of corn they reckon upon fifteen or twenty, or 
thirty fold, and even much greater where they have the 
command of water. The grain is trodden out in circular 
floors by cattle. The chatf and thort ftraw are preferved 6; 
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fodder for their horfes, and for fale; the reft is feattered 
about by the winds. They do not even give themfelves the 
trouble of throwing it into the folds, where their catiie are 
pent up by night, which would be the means of procutag 
them manure, and at the fame time be of fervice to their catie. 
jut the graziers coine from diftant parts of the colony, ond 
are, of all the refi, the leaft advanced in civilization. Many 
of them wander about from place to piace without auy fixed 
habitation : 

“ Thofe who are fixed to one or two places, are little better with 
regard to the hovels in which they live. Thefe have feldcim more 
than two apartments, and frequently only one, in which the pa 3 
with fix or eight children, and the houfe Hottentots, all fleep, tocar 
bedding confilts generally of tkins. ‘Their hovels are varioutly con 
firucted, fometimes the walls being mud or clay baked in the fun, 
fometimes fods and poles, and frequently a fort of wattiling plaifier- 
ed over with a mixture of earth and cow-dung, both within and 
without; and they are rudely covered with a thatch of reeds, that 
is rarely water-proof. 

“ Their clothing is very flight; the men weer generally a broad- 
brimmed hat, a blue {kirt, and leather pantaloons, no ftockings, but 
a pair of dried fkin thoes. The women have a thick quilted cap, 
that ties with two, broad flaps under the chin, and falis beinad 
acrofs the fhoulders; and this is conttantly worn in the hotteft wea- 
ther; a fhort jacket and a petticoat, no ftockings, and frequently 
without fhoes. The bed for the mafter and nuttrefs of the family 
is an oblong frame of wocd, fupported on four feet, and reticulated 
with thongs of a bullock’s hide, fo-as to fupport a kmd of mattrefs 
nade of fkins fewed together, and fometimes ftuffed with wool.— 
In winter they ule woollen blankets. If+they have a table, it is 
generally of the boor’s own inaking, but very often the large cheft 
that is fitted acrofs the end of their ox-waggon, ferves for this pur- 
pofe. The bottoms of their chairs, or ftools, are net-work of 
leather thongs. A large iron pot ferves both to boil and to broil 
their meat. They ufe no linen for the table; no knives, forks, nor 

ons. The boor carries in the pocket of his” leather breeches a 

knife, with which he carves for the reft of the family, and 
hich ftands him in as many and various fervices as the little dag- 
cer of Hudibras. 

“ Their huts and their perfons are equally dirty, and their whole 
appearance betrays an indolence of body, and a low groveling mind, 
‘heir mott urgent wants are fatisfied in the eafieft poffible manner; 
aud for this end they employ means nearly as grofs as the original 
natives, whom they affect fo much to defpife. If neceflity did not 
fometimes fet the invention to work, the Cape boor would feel no 
{pur to affift himfelf in any thing; if the furface of the country was 
not covered with fharp pebbles, he would not even make for him- 
{elf his kin thoes. The women, as invariably happens in focieties 
that are little advanced im civilization, are much greater —_ 
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than the mien, vet are far from being induftrious; they make foap 
and candles, the former to fend to Cape Town, in exchange for tea 
and fugar, and the latter for home confemption. But all the little 
trifling things that a ftate of refinement fo fenfibly feels the want of, 
are readily difpenfed with by the Cape boor. Thongs cut from fkins 
ferve, on all occafions, asa fuccedanetim for rope; and the tendons 
of wild animals, divided into fibres, are a fubftitute for thread.— 
When I wanted ink, equal quantities of brown fugar and foot, 
moiftened with a littl water, were brought to me, and foot was 
tubitituted for a water.” 

Toward the conclufion we have an interefting account of 
the religion of the Cape, and of the manners and cuftoms at+ 
taching to it; of the reipect and deference paid to the clergy ; 
of the duties required of them, and of the mode by which they 
are fupported. Our author then fuggetts fome hints, which, 
if the colony agai fall mto the hands of his countrymen, nay 
lead to radical improvements: for the principles of thefe, we 
mufi refer the howe to the volume itfell. 


Ne perfon can attentively perufe this work without feeing 
reafon to applaud the zeal of the author for what he confiders 
A® be intimately connected with the real interetis of his coun- 
try. To him, the poifeifion of the Cape of Good Hope appear- 
Sn aa importance to our Eait-India commerce: he 


fondly hoped that no contideration would have in- 
duced the minifiers to furrender it into the hands of an ene- 
my. Difappointed in his expectations, he feems determined 
to appeal to the public, to exhibit all the advantages which 
might be derived from the poffeffion of the Cape, and to 
thew the mifchiefs that muft happen if it be retained by a 
power inimical to the Britith interefis. To roufe the atten- 
tion of his countrymen in general,—to awaken the feelings of 
the Eaft-India company in particular, Mr. B. undertook to 
write this volume, which we are told he executed in a very 
fhort period. He felt that nu time was to be loft; that the 
events of another war might put the Cape again into our pof- 
fefion ; that the reception which his former literary labours 
had met with, would fecure to his opinions proper confidera- 
tion; and that his knowledge, derived from obfervation and 
experience, might more than balance mere f{peculative theo- 
ries: he embarked, therefore, in the difpute with ardour ; he 
bas warmly defended the pofitions for which he is an adyo- 
cate ; and if, in fome infiances, he feems to have treated the 
fentiments of his opponents, and the conduct of the Eaft-India 
company, with a degree of difrefpect apprdaching to con- 
tempt, it will be readily imputed to the warmth of feelings 
which has been excited by the magnitude and importance ob 
the object which he undertook to recommend. 
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Ant. CII, A General Syuftem of Chemical Knowledge; and its 
Application to the Phenomena 4 Nature and Art. By A. F. 
Fourcroy: Tranflated by W. Nicholfon. 8vo, 11 vols. pp. 53353 
with a Set of 12 Synoptic Tables in large Folio. Price 5/. 5s. 
The Tables, feparate, 1/. 158. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


MONG the profeffors who have laboured to extend the 

knowledge of chemiiry, or to teach its elements to thofe 
who are ignorant 6f them, few have been more eminently 
diftinguifhed than the author of the work before us. If Ger- 
many produce chemifts who are more induftrious in making 
experiments, and in tracing the myfterious paths of natore 
with more minute and more indefatigable detail; or if we 
can ourfelyes boaft of philofophers who unite equal fkiil in 
chemiftry, with a more ample ftore of general knowledge ; we 
muft neverthelefs confefs, that, with refpect to elegance of 
manner in delivering the elements of the fcience he withes to 
impart, and regular method of treating the hiftory of the 
various fubjeéts of it, no one can be fairly confidered as fu- 
perior to the author of the prefent work. Of this, his former 
writings on the fubjeét, which have been repeatédly edited 
and tranflated, are fufficient proofs = .— 

The former works of the author were rather of an clemen- 
tary nature; but, in the prefent, he has endeavoured to col- 
lect nearly all the faéts which chemiftry affords, and has fol- 
lowed a very extenfive plan in their ion ; indeed he 
has confidered many fubyeéts which would be entirely foreign 
to the nature of an elementary work. 

M. Fourcroy confefies, that if we confider this work as 
being only a part of the immenfe mafs of human knowledge, 
we may indeed regard it as an elementary treatife : but this is 
not the manner in which we ought to appreciate it, as it is 
defigned for thofe who with to ftudy chemiitry in the mot 
perfeét manner. In its original defign, it formed the firft part 
of an immenfe work, for which M. Fourcroy has long been 
colleéting materials, and which he meant to divide into four 
grand divifions. The firit, to contain the theory of the 
icience ; the fecond, its hiftory ; the third, whatever related 
to the inftruments, or ufual operations, of the chemifis ; the 
lourth, or laft part, the application of the ivience, not only 
to the explanation of the phenomena of nature, but alfo te 
the various procefles of arts. Tits part is indeed the 
meft important; to it all the efforts of the chemiits are 
ually djreéted, and it would be the whole cf the itience, 
were mot two, at leaft, ef the other parts neceilary to its 
cautence, 
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The immenfe work thus conceived by M. Fourcroy de- 
manded, he found, fuch a length of time to complete, that 
the period of human life did not feem fufficient to bring it to 
a conclufion. Conceiving, therefore, that each of thefe four 
parts, although conne¢ted by their relation to a common fub- 
jeci, were yet, in fact, fufficiently difcriminated from each 
other to allow of being treated feparatcly; M. Fourcroy, in 
the prefent work, has given the general theory of the feience j 
but, with a view of rendering it, in fome meature, a pertect 
work, without the complete execution of the other three parts, 
he has intermixed with the expofition of the theory a concife 
fketch of the hiftory of the fcience, fo as to make knewn the 
perfons to whom chemifiry is principally indebted for its ori- 
gin, progrefs, and pretent fiate of perfection. _ Such ideas are 
alfo given of the manner of ufing the inftruments, and per- 
forming tie operations of chemifiry, as are fufficient to ex. 
plain, in a great degree, the practical part. And, laftly, the 
mioft important applications of the feience are deferibed 
with accuracy, in order to fhew the many advantages which 
accrue from the cultivation of ehemiftry, and to exhibit the 
fervices wRich it bas rendered to mankind. The appli- 
cation which relates to the philofophy of vegetables and 
animals is more particularly infifted upon, as it is hott 
intimately conneéted with the welfare of the human race ; 
and has of iate received, from the labours of chemitis, 
fuch clearnefs and certainty as was abfolutely defpaired 
of axfew years ago, notwithftanding the folicitude that 
mankind have, at all times and in all places, difplayed with 
regard to it. The phyfiology of vegetables had been 
fkeiched out by the labours of the naturalifis; but the mo- 
dern ditcoveries of chemitiry have thrown far mere light on 
that obleure fubje@. The fame may be iaid, and with equal 
or wore juftice, with reipect to animal phytiology and medi- 
cine, noiwithftanding the preient accuracy and perfeétion of 
anatomy. 

The advantages arifing from the cultivation of chemifiry 
are too weil known to require iliuftration. ‘here are fearce'y 
any of the phenomena oi nature, or of the procefles of the 
arts, that do not receive their principal iliufiration from the 
theory of that {cience. The benefits arifing from the political 
ufe which may be made of chemifiry are lefs obvious, and 
have of courie attracted lefs attention from ftatefinen and 
philofophers. On this account we extract the following pal- 
fage, which fhews that M. Foureroy carries the love of his 
favourite fcience with him into the council of fiate, of which 
he is a member: 
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“ Penetrated by thefe truths concerning the great advantages and 
the inexhauftible refources which chemiftry affords in every human 
occupation, I have conceived and executed, as well as circumftan- 
ces could allow, the projeét of introducing the ftudy of this fcience 
into the national fcheme of education. The organization of the 
central {chools in the departments of the French republic prefented 
an opportunity too favourable for this purpofe for me to let it pafs 
without advantage to my fellow-citizens. Chemiftry, combined 
with phyfics, has become-one of the principal branches of that 
excellent eftablifhment. Though the number of men fufficiently 
ikilled in that feience to teach its principles to the youth of France 
has not yet proved equal to that of the chairs inftituted by the 
law of the 3d Brumaire, of the 3d year, this defect will be but 
momentary. Every day it becomes lefs'; and, in a few years, 
thefe numerous lights of folid inftruction will thine upon every 
point of that happy foil, which will again collect its influence. When 
we refleét on the benefits which this immenfe mafs of information, 
diffufed over France, muft produce to every part of the public 
economy; on the means, the development, and the force which 
they will give to all the products of induftry; when we confider 
how many truths, either totally unknown or ftill little known, they 
mult render familiar and domeftic; the number of ameliorations 
which they will afford in our furnaces, our workfhops, and our 
manufattories; the mafs of errors which they will corre¢t, and that 
of the prejudices which they will difpel; we may then form fome 
notion of the great benefits the French people will receive from 
thefe new eftablifiments. Celebrated facts, which will occupy a 
firiking place in the hiftory of nations, have already fhewn in the 
moft effectual and permanent manner the powers of chemiftry. to 
advance the public economy, and infure the fafety and the defence 
of nations. The annals of the French revolution will tell to the 
world how much the war of liberty is indebted to the inventions 
and to the refources of chemifiry. France, prefied by powerful 
and numerous enemies, blockaded at fea by their coloffal fleets, 
deprived of the products which commerce afforded her in ordinary 
times, was deftitute of faltpetre, of copper, of fteel, of mercury, 
of fulphur, of leather, and of a number of other objects more or 
lefs neceffary to the wants and the fupport of its inhabitants. The 
arms of lier numerous and valiant defenders could not effect this, 
and her fuldiers themfelves were deftitute of arms to render them 
formidable to her.enemies. Her foil, fo rich in produétians, did 
not feem calculated to afford what her commercial induftry had till 
then obtained in foreign countries. Without the genius of chemical 
fcience,. fhe would have been threatened with an abfolute want of 
the means of defence. An active adminiftration accufiomed to over- 
come every. refiftance, becaufe it felt all the power of the French 
people, and becaufe it knew how to employ the whole-of their force, 
conceived the hope of finding in chemiftry what.the ordinary courfe 
of manufaétories could not furnith, and what interrupted commerce 
refufed. It called together the moft enlightened chemifts, united 
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them, and explained to them its prefling and extenfive wants, the 
confidence which it placed in their knowledge, and the afliftance it 
demanded from them. Its expectation was not difappointed; its 
hopes were realized even beyond the point to which they were 
directed! We have feen all France informed by this affembly of 
learned men, of the immenfe quantity of faltpetre which nature had 
depotited in her bofom ; we have feen the whole ftate converted 
into faltpetre-works, all the citizens occupied, and emulating each 
other in the fearch and extraction of this falt. Speedily the na- 
tional manufa¢tories, the arfenals, the ports, the ftreng places, and 
the camps, became fo fully fupplied by this immenfe formation, 
beyond every meafure and proportion till then known, that, after 
feven years of dreadful war, this vaft provifion is ftill far from being 
exhaufted ; and the movement communicated by this vaft enter- 
prize may indeed be retarded, but can never be entirely ftopped. 
This famous inftance never will be loft. Chemiftry has proved, 
that after fome years of repofe, the earth of cowhoules, of aviaries, 
of ftables, of cellars, and of almoft all the places inhabited by or 
ferving as receptacles for ftoring animal or vegetable fubftances, 
becomes again charged with faltpetre, and that a new extraction of 
that falt, made with activity fimilar to that of the former, and with 
more regularity and method than that could be in the difficult times 
in which it took place, will again afford a greater quantity of that 
falt than was at firft obtained. Here then is an inexhauftible fup- 
ply, difcovered by chemittry, of .a fubftance moft ufeful to the na- 
tional defence, and of the higheft advantage to a number of the 
works and manufactories. The fame men taught the method of 
purifying this natural product in a few hours, inftead of more than 
a month which it formerly required, and by that means to render 
it proper for the compofition of gunpowder, of which the fabrica- 
tion has become at once more fpeedy and lefs dangerous. Is it 
neceffary to recall what they have done, at the fame period, to re- 
move the fame diftrefs, in the cafting of artillery, the refining and 
extracting pure copper from bell-metal, and converting it into coin, 
in the fabrication of fteel, of mufquets, of fabres, and of all the 
arms into the compofition of which iron enters under that form, or 
in the ftate of fteel? Need I fpeak of the new refources which they 
have offered, and the new arts which chemiftry has created for the 
quick tanning of fkins, the compofition of foap, the eftablifhment 
of aéroftatic balloons calculated to direét the march of our armies ; 
the formation of new weights and meafures; the preparation of ar- 
tificial crayons ; for the bleaching and re-manufacturing of printed 
paper; for the procefies fo ingenious and fo delicate for the fabri- 
cation of affignats? All thefe teftimonials, all thefe monuments, 
raifed at once among a great people, and which have fignalized the 
acquifition of its rights, as well as ferved to eftablih its liberty on 
an eternal foundation, will for ever remain among polifhed nations 
as imperifhable proofs of bleffings which the cultivation and im- 
provement of chemiftry are calculated to extend to mankind. i 
“ 
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« It is to France that the renovation, the complete reftoration, 
and the perfection of this beautiful fcience are due; and as it was 
juft. that the fhould receive the advantages of this‘fcience on a grand 
and important occafion, when her exiftence and fupport were at 
ftake, it is no lefs natural that the fhould behold within her own 
limits the moft extenfive eftablifhments deftined to augment the 
progrefs and extend the powers of chemiftry.” Prel. difc. p. 26. 


The immenfe refources which chemiftry offers to the gover- 
nors of nations are perhaps incapable of being properly appre- 
ciated ; but they are moft evident, as in the abovecafe, when 
the ordinary relations of commerce are fufpended, or when 
the preflure of circumftances require the antient routine of 
manufa¢tories to be difregarded. 

This very extenfive work is divided by the author into eight 
feétions, of each of thefe we fhall exhibit a fummary analy- 
fis, which will ferve to fhew with what ample detail he has 
treated every part of the fubject. 

The firft fection is a fort of introduction to the others, and 
prefents the outlines of the fcience. It defines chemittry, and 
divides it into its feveral branches, of which the author enu- 
merates eight; namely, Philofophical Chemiftry ; Meteoro- 
logic Chemiftry; Mineral Chemiftry; Vegetable Chemitiry; 
Animal Chemittry ; Pharmacological Chemiftry; Manufac- 
turing Chemiftry; and Economical Chemifiry. A rapid 
fketch of the hiftory of the fcience fucceeds, which M. Four- 
croy divides into fix periods, perfectly diftinct, and traces it 
from its fources to the final eftablifhment of the French fyfte- 
matical nomenclature, which he fuppofes (with how much 
juftice we fhall not ftop to inquire) “ has fixed the fate of 
chemiftry for fome ages.” The primitive elements of bodies, 
admitted by various philofophers, are ftated as ufual in che- 
mical works ; but, of the different {pecies of analyfis, which are 
confidered in the fucceeding articles, M. F. gives a much more 
full and accurate account than is ufual, diftinguifhing the fe- 
paration of the principles of bodies. which takes place in the 
proceffes of chemifiry, into various feries. 

M. Fourcroy then proceeds to chemical fynthefis, or com- 
ofition, the next great means of the chemift; after which 
e treats of the attraction of aggregation ; thus mounting by 

degrees from theznore fimple to the more complicated fub- 
jects. The attraction of compofition, or what was formerly 
called chemical affinity, is then confidered ; of which, the ten 
primary laws are enunciated and explained in a clear and 
familiar manner. With regard to double ele¢tive attractions, 
we meet with the Pernt juft obfervation, which = 
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that they have not been fufficiently confidered by former 
writers. 


“ We mutt not confound with the double eleétive attraction, as 
has been done by many of the moit {kilful chemitis, thofe numerous 
cafes in which, by placing in contact with a binary compound, an- 
other binary compound, of which one of the principles alone would 
have been fufficient to deftroy the firft combination, a devble de- 
compoiition and recompofition takes place. For the fecond prin- 
ciple of the fecond compound was not neceflury, in this cafe, to 
deitroy the firft compound. In order to dittinguith with accuracy 
thefe cafes from thofe of the true double elective attraétions, in 
which the application of two bodies is required for the decompofi- 
tion of a compound, I name thefe attractions which are exercifed 
under the firfi circumfiances, /uperfuous elective attractions, and 
thofe which take place in the fecond, necefjary elective attractions, 
after the manner of Linnzus, in his Polygamia Syngenefia.” I. p. 
112. 


The next article of this fection exhibits the exiftence of phe- 
nomena founded upon the attraction of compofition, both in 
nature and art, and arranges thefe phénomena im clafies. As the 
practice of the fcience includes a number of operations which 
do not occur in the ordinary courfe of life, a concife definition 
of the principal manipulations of chemiftry is given, but 
which is fully fufficient to explain the defcription of the fe- 


veral experiments or procefies which are related in the courfe 
of ihe work. 

A chemical claffification of bodies, into eight clafles, ogeu- 
pies, in the next place, the attention of M. Fourcroy. . This 
‘claflification is conceived with much {kill, and arranged fo as 
to lead from the more fimple or lefs compounded bodies to 
thofe that are more complicated: confequently, as it is the 
nature of compound bodies to become more fufceptible of 
change, in proportion to the number of fimple bodies which 
enter into their compofition, the ftudent acquires, as he ad- 
vances, the power of appreciating thofe changes. Thefe 
ciaffes, except the fixth, which comprifes the mineral bodies, 
whether ftony or metallic, that are found in nature, form the 
fubjects of the fucceeding fections. 

Phe latt article of the firft fection explains, in a few words, 
the principles of the new nomenclature ; to this, as is indeed 
natural for one of its framers, the author is extremely partial, 
and to the ufe of it he attributes all the improvements lately 
made in chemifiry. With this we cannot entirely agree, ex- 
cept fo iar as relpetts the ftate of chemifiry in France. He 
infifis much on the intrinfic merit of the language of the 
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nomenclature, and on its importance to the ulterior progrefs 
of chemiftry. 

The fecond feétion treats of the bodies confidered by M. 
Fourcroy as fimple; in which clafs he includes only thofe 
which have a relation to combuftion, and are, in fome mode 
or other, neceffary to that operation. The metals are only 
confidered in a general way, in this fection ; the full difquifi- 
tion on their properties being referved for the fixth feétion. 
In the body of the work, carbone and diamond form the fub- 
ject of feparate articles, as the author was not at that time fully 
convinced of their identity; but, in the preliminary difcourfe, 
he is led to allow of it, in confequence of the experiments of 
Guyton (de Morveau) and Clouet. 

The products of combuftion, or burned bodies, whether 
oxides or acids, are the fubjeéts of the third fection. The 
oxides are very fcientifically divided into permanent oxides, 
which do not affume the acid ftate, and tranfitory oxides, to 
which a greater proportion of oxygen commmnicates the pro- 
perties of acids. When the fame combuftible body forms 
feveral oxides, as is frequently the cafe, the term oxidule is 
propofed to be employed for thofe which contain the finalleft 
quantity of oxygen, in profeffed imitation of the Abbé Haiiy, 
who thus denominates metals when in their moft flightl 
oxidized ftate. A detailed account of the feveral acids is 
comprifed in twelve articles. The idea of Berthollet, refpett- 
ing the nature of muriatic acid, which he imagined might 
be compofed of azote, hydrogen, and oxygen, is, we think, 
very properly difregarded by M. Fourcroy; the acid ought, 
in that cafe, to be eafily decompofed. 

The earths and alkalies, both comprized under the general 
name of falifiable bafes, being the author’s third clafs of che- 
mical bodies, are treated at length in the fourth {feétion. 
Ittria, on account of its late difcovery, has a place only in 
the preliminary differtation. Barytes and Strontia are enue 
merated among the alkalies; where we alfo find ammonia. 
This claffiification does not perfectly fatisfy us. If we were 
even to allow that the two former were rightly placed, on ac- 
count of their folubility in water, and their other properties, 
yet the characters of ammonia are fo perfectly diftinét from 
thofe of the others, that it cannot but be regarded as a ftranger 
violently intruded into the clafs; and the more fo, as its com- 
pofition is well known, while the others, fo far as our prefent 
knowledge extends, appear to be mdecompofable bodies. 

The concluding article of this fection contains an expla- 
nation of the fyftem of lithology, originally propofed by Haiiy 
in the abfiract of his intended treatife of mineralogy. This 
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fyftem is placed-in the train of the falifiable bodies, as ftones 
are, cheinically confidered, combinations of the earths with 
each other, or with certain metallic oxides, or, laftly, with the 
fixed alkalies. The diftinGtive Charaéters of ftones, whether 
phyfical, cryftallographic, or chemical, are enumerated ; and 
the characters and analyfis of the forty-five {pecies into which 
M. Haiiy reduced them, are detailed with precifion. There 
are alfo iubjoined general dire¢tions for analyfing them. 

The falts formed by the acids with the earths and alkalies, 
which have been always efieemed the favourite fubjects of 
‘chemical refearch, are manifeftly fuch in this work. Their 
hiftory is treated with a detail and method of which we had 
before no example. They are claffed into genera, whofe rank 
is determined by the elective attractions of their acids for the 
falifiable bafes, except that thofe acids whofe bafes are not 
faturated with oxygen, or thofe which are fuper-faturated 
with it, follow their more perfeét congeners. In like manner 
the [pecies of each genus are treated of in the order of the 
attraction of their bafis to the acid; hence, the claffification 
of them prefents, as it were, a table of the affinities of their 
conftituent principles. To prevent unneceflary detail, the 
general properties of each genus are firft given, and then the 
properties peculiar to each {pecies, in a regular and methodi- 
cal manner, under diftinét titles, comprifing the fynonyms, 
literary hiftory, phyfical properties, natural hiftory (if found 
native), and mode of preparing the fubftance; theaction of 
caloric, of air, and of water, upon it; the means of decom- 
pofing it, and the proportion of its principles; the whole 
clofing by the ufes which are, or may be, made of it. 

M. Fourcroy, anxious to give thefe important fubjects every 
poilible illuftration, recapitulates the ig 1 properties of 
faline bodies compared with each other. He afterwards at- 
tempts to characterize the one hundred and thirty-four falts 
he has defcribed, in the manner of the naturalifts, by exhi- 
biting only the peculiar charaéters by which the genera and 
{pecies of thefe bodies are diftinguifhed from each other. An 
ample enumeration of the various double decompofitions that 
take place between the feveral faline bodies, forms another 
highly valuable appendage to this feétion. The table of the 
proportions of ingredients which enter into the compofition 
of the {falts, is, of neceility, very imperfeét, on account of 
the difficulties and uncertainties in which the fubjeét is in- 
volved. A connected view is then prefented of the native 
falts, or acidiferous minerals of Haiiy ; from whom M. Four- 
croy very properly dillents; as that excellent cryftallographer, 
by arranging thefe fubftances according to their bales, has, 
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without any neceffity, departed from the arrangement, and 
even nomenclature, of the chemifis. It is indeed rendered 
evident by M. Fourcroy, that thefe falts are beft arranged 
according to their acids. The whole fection is clofed by a 
concife treatife on mineral waters, in which their analyfis is 
particularly confidered. 

From falts, the author paffes to the metals; fubftances 
which are not only ufeful, but even neceffary, to the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. Although thefe belong, in fome meafure, 
to the firft clafs of chemical bodies, and were of courfe men- 
tioned, as we have before obferved, in the fecond fection, 
which treated of combuftibles, particular attention is paid to 
them by the author. The great ufe made ofgthem in the 
arts, which has brought us acquainted with more faéts con- 
cerning them than is the cafe with any other clafs of bodies, 
is partly the caufe that they oceupy fo large a portion of this 
work: we muft not, however, forget that they have at all 
times exercifed the mental powers of philofophers, with regard 
to their genefis, and their action on other bodies. Purfuing 
his ordinary plan, the author firft treats of their properties in 
general, and then proceeds to the particular hiftory of the 
twenty-one {pecies of metals known to him. 

Thefe particular hiftories of the feveral metals are arranged 
upon a fimilar plan, each being divided into ten fetions. In 


thefe, M. Fourcroy treats, fucceflively, of their literary hif- 
tory, their phyfical properties, their natural hiftory, the ores 
being enumerated and defcribed according to the fyftem of 
Haiiy; the manner of affaying them; and the pare we on 


which the art of extracting, in the large way, fuch of them as 
are to be met with in commerce, is founded. He then proceeds 
to thofe properties which more truly belong to the chemical 
hiftory of the metals, namely, their re-aétion on the following 
fubftances, viz. the air, combutftible bodies, water, the feveral 
acids, the falifiable bafes, and the falts formed by the acids and 
thofe bafes. The laft divifion treats of their ufes to man- 

kind.—Such are the outlines of the hiftory of metals. 
Agreeable to the claflification df chemical bodies propofed 
by the author, in the commencement of his work, the next 
fection ought to treat of thofe bodies which are ufually called 
minerals or foffils. It is indeed true that the more pure 
fpecies of thefe minerals have been already enumerated in 
the five preceding fedctions; neverthelefs, as they are moft 
commonly found in a ftate of impurity, mixed, or laying in 
contaét with other {pecies, they certainly deferve to be ftudied 
apart: but M. Fourcroy conceiving, he fays, that what he 
“has written concerning the ay fpecies is fully fufficient for 
4 the 
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the purpofe of explaining the theory of the fcience, and that 


the complete and detailed hifiory of their impure mixtures, 


or aggregations with other bodies, belongs more properly to 
that part which treats at large on the applications of the 
feience, has in fome meafure cancelled this clafs. We mutt 
confefs ourfelves not fatisfied with his reafoning on this fub- 
ject; and fhould have been glad to have feen, from this ele- 
gant and amufing writer, a familiar explanation of the phe- 
nomena of geology. We muti, however, remark, as an ex- 
cufe for this omitlion, that fhe French {chool of mineralo y 
was, at the time this work was publifhed, fo far behind the 
Freyberg fchool, in this important branch of that fcience, 
that the author could have derived but little affiftance from 
the writings of his own countrymen : and, as his perfonal at- 
tention to the fcience has been chiefly direéted to the medi- 
cal part of it, he did not perhaps think himfelf capable of 

undertaking the tafk. hey 
Having thus pafled fucceflively through all the unorga- 
nized bodies, M. Fourcroy, in his feventh feétion, com- 
mences the organic ones with the chemical hifiory of vege- 
tables, as more: analogous than animals to minerals. The 
author, being a naturalift and phyfician, as well as a che- 
mifi, beftows more attention on the organic bodies than is 
ufual with thofe who are not habituated to the ftudy of na- 
tural hiftory and medicine; hence, this and the following 
fection, on animal chemiftry, although both confefledly lets 
complete than the preceding, are, in our opinion, the moft 
important of the whole work. M. Fourcroy divides the che- 
mical hitftory of vegetables into fix claffes of facts. In the firft, 
he prefents a fketch of botanic philofophy, defigned as an 
introduction to vegetable chemifiry. In the fecond, he pur- 
fues hiftorically the difcoveries of former chemifts, and ex- 
plains the various modes of analyfis which have been adopted 
for the examination of vegetables. The third includes the 
general chemical properties of vegetables, with caloric, air, 
water, the acids, the earths and alkalies, the neutral and earthy 
falts, the metals, their oxides, and their falts. From this 
general view, he pafles to the particular hiftory of the “ im- 
mediate materials” of which vegetables are,compofed ; of 
thefe, M. Fourcroy enumerates twenty kinds; the bare men- 
tion of which will be fufiicient to fhew the extenfive manner 
in which he treats the chemiftry of vegetables :—the fap, 
mucous or gummy matter, fugar, the feveral kinds of yege- 
table acids, whether native or produced by art, the various 
kinds of fecula, the gluten of flour, extractive matter, fixed 
oils, vegetable tallow and wax, volatile or effential oils, 
camphor, 
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camphor, refins, gum-refins, caoutchouc or elaftic refin, bal- 
{ams, the colouring matter of plants, vegetable albumen, 
licneous matter, tan, and lafily fuber, or the epidermal fub- 
fiance of vegetables, of which, cork is the beft known. 

For a fpectmen of the manner m which thefe fubjeés are 
treated, we feleé& the firft part of M. Fourcroy’s account of 
the citrie acid; as the importation of it, in the way he pro- 
pofes, may became an important branch of commerce. The 
ufual method of mixing the juices of the fruits which yield it 
with vinous fpirit being more expenfive, and lefs conve- 
nient for the extraction of the pure acid, than the method 
here propoted. 

“ Chemifts formerly compared the acid juice of lemons with the 
acid of tartar: they endeavoured to concentrate this acid and to 
purify it, in order to prevent this juice from becoming altered and 
ipoiled, as ufually happens when it is kept in bottles. In fat, 
every one knows that this juice, though very acid, and weighing 
1060, accerding to Citizen Guyton, becomes turbid and covered 
with mould when it is kept im veffels; it depofits mucous flakes, 
and at laft lofes its acidity; affuming a very difagreeable, putrid, 
and faint tafte. Some perfons have partly defended it againft this 
alteration, by covering it with oil in the vefiels in which they kept 
it; others thought to effect this purpofe by putting fand into it; 
and others added to it a mineral acid; but thefe different means 
either themfelves contribute to alter it, or do not prevent its 
change. The oil, which was moft preferable, did not, however, 
prevent the lemon-juice from contracting, after fome days, a harfh, 
oily, and difagreeable tafte. 

“ Mr. Georgius publifhed, in the memoirs of Stockholm for 
1774, a better procefs of concentration. This confified in keep- 
ing the lemon juice for fome time in a cellar, in inverted bottles, 
in order to feparate from it a part of the mucilage, and afterwards 
to expofe it to a cold of from 4 to 5 degrees below 0; the aqueous 
part was thus congealed, taking with it a portion of the mucilage; 
this was feparated, and the liquor was continued to be expofed to 
the froft, till the concrete portion had an acid tafte. The juice, - 
thus reduced to one-eighth of its original volume, is eight times 
fironger than before, and it requires the fame quantity of potath 
to faturate it as the original quantity of the juice required. In 
this ftate of concentration it remains unaltered, and may be em- 
ployed for every domeftic and economical purpofe. 

“ It is well known to every one who has extracted and examined 
the juice of the lemon, that this liquid, when expofed to the air in 
an open veffel, at a temperature of above 15 degrees, depofits a 
mucous, whitith, femitranfparent matter of a gelatmous confiftence, 
When the juice is decanted from over this depofition, and filtrated, 
it is much lefs alterable than it was previous to the operation. Thc 
uniform fubftance thus feparated is not a fimple vegetable mucilage : 
have found that when dried it is not foluble in boiling a 
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that, if treated by the nitric acid, it yields azotic gas, is con- 
verted into malic and oxalic acids, and that it thus has fome analogy 
with the glutinous principle. This explains a procefs followed and 
defcribed by Citizen Dubuiffon, Limonadier, at Paris, for the puri- 
fication and prefervation of lemon-juice. By evaporating it with 
a gentle heat, continued for a long time, he found that its muci- 
lage became thickened, and feparated in the form of a glutinous 
cruft and flakes; the acid liquor then becomes concentrated, and 
may be kept for a long time in well-corked bottles; there after- 
wards feparate from it only a few white and folid flakes, which 
fwim upon the furface, without the nature of the acid being 
changed, or its flavour being altered, or lofing any of its ftrength. 

“ Thefe different means, however, were only in fome meafure pre- 
paratory: they did not yet afford either a method for obtaining the 
citric acid really infulated and pure, or an opportunity for exa- 
mining its properties. Scheele nearly accomplifhed this work, by 
prefenting a procefs for obtaining the citric acid confiderably pure; 
and to him we are at the fame time indebted for the firft defcrip- 
tion of the real diflinétive characters of this acid, which till this 
time had been confounded with the tartarous. Stahl indeed knew, 
at the commencement of the century, that Jemon-juice combined 
with crabs’ claws affumed the nature of vinegar; feveral chemifts 
alfo had defcribed, after him, fome properties of the combina- 
tions of this acid; but thefe were only vague and inaccurate no- 
tions, before the difcoveries of the Swedifh chemift. The fol- 
lowing is the method by which he fucceeded in obtaining the real 
citric acid, after having tried in vain to purify the lemon-juice 
with alcohol, which does not feparate the mucilage completely 
enough to infulate this acid, or to admit its being obtained in cryf- 
tals, as may be done when it is fufficiently pure. 

“ The lemons are prefied, the juice, filtrated or drawn off clear, 
is faturated with carbonate of lime, After the effervefcence which 
difengages the carbonic acid, a pulverulent infoluble falt is formed, 
which precipitates to the bottom of the liquid; the fupernatant 
water retains the mucilage, the extract, and the colouring matter 
of the juice; the precipitated citrate of lime is wafhed with luke- 
warm water, till this paffes off colourlefs; it takes up only about 
as much falt as it would take of fulphate of lime: the falt wathed 
with a little water is poured into a matrafs; a quantity of con- 
centrated fulphuric acid requifite for faturating the proportion of 
chalk that has been employed is added, after having diluted this 
acid with ten parts of water; it is then boiled for a few minutes, 
and after cooling, the liquor is filtrated; the fulphate formed by 
the decompofition of the calcareous citrate remains upon the 
filtre ; the liquor that has been filtrated contains the citric acid 
pure; it is evaporated to the confiftence of a clear fyrup, and put 
to cryftallife in a cool place: in this manner we obtain the citric 
acid m {mall needles. According to Scheele, it is neceflary to 
add a fmall excefs of fulphuric acid, which remains in the mo- 
ther water of the cryftallized acid. This excefs produces _ 
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effects than an excefs of lime, or of citrate of lime, which would 
prevent the cryftallization of the citric acid. 

“ [ have propofed, long fince, to execute this procefs in the 
large way in our American. pofieflions, where lemons are fo abun- 
dant, and where a large quantity of them is loft; it would only be 
requifite to faturate the exprefied juice with chalk, to wath the 
precipitated calcareous citrate well, till the hot water pafies off 
infipid and colourlefs; to dry the precipitate well, and to fend it, 
prefled in barrels, to France, where it might be decompofed by 
means of diluted fulphuric acid, in order to obtain from it the 
citric acid pure. This procefs, which I have indicated more than 
ten years ago in my courfe [of lectures] will be very economical 
and very ufeful; it will give a value to immenfe quantities of 
lemons that have hitherto been lott, and will furnifh a fubftance 
which is fo often wanted, which is always fearce and dear in the 
north of Europe, and which is fo ufeful for chemical and medical 
purpofes. Since I have indicated it, I have not had the fatisfac- 
tion of feeing it put in practice; but this view will not always be 
loft, and it is to be believed, that when it fhall have been diffufed 
among the American colonifts, it will prefent them with the means 
of turning to profit a product which is fo abundant near their 
habitations, and which they fuffer to be loft in fuch large quan- 
tities. 

“ Citizen Dizé, dn able prattitioner of pharmacy at Paris, by 
repeating with care, and upon a very large fcale, the procefs of 
Scheele for extra¢ting the pure citric acid from the juice of the 
lemon, in the large pharmaceutical eftablithment .at the military 
{chool, of which he has the direétion, has had an opportunity of mak- 
ing fome important obfervations on this preparation. He has 
aflured himfelf, not only that an excefs of fulphuric acid is necef- 
fary for obtaining this acid pure, but that it ferves to deftroy the 
portion of mucilage which alters it, by determining its decompo- 
ition; he has obferved that, in order to have the citric acid per- 
fectly pure, it was neceflary to diflolve and to cryftallize it feveral 
times fucceflively. He has fucceeded in obtammg, it in the form 
of very voluminous and almott gigantic cryftals, perfectly formed, 
and the figure of which he has been able exactly to determine. 
He has defcribed its folubility, compared its energy, confirmed the 
facts announced by Scheele, relative to its action upon the folution 
of fome earthy and metallic falts, and thus rendered ifs hiftory 
more exact, 

“ Lattly, Citizen Vauquelin has undertaken, at my folicitation, 
a feries of experiments upon the faline combinations of the citric 
acid, and has added greatly, by his refearches, to the fmall ftock 
of knowledge that before exifted relative to the properties of this 
acid; fo that it was [is] now one of the beft known of all the 
acids which the vegetables prefent. : 

“ T ought here to repeat, that the citric acid is rarely found 
alone, but mixed with different proportions of malic acid in the 
juices of the barberry, the cherry, the ftrawberry, the ens. 
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the fruit of the fervice-tree, the elder, and a multitude of other 
fruits; that it is eafily feparated from this malic acid, on account 
of the little folubility of the citrate of lime which is precipitated, 
whilft the malate of the fame bate remains in {olution in the liquor,” 
VIL. p. 279. 

In the fifth clafs of facts, M. Fourcroy treats of the fpon- 
taneous alterations of which vegetables are fufeeptible ; and 
he firft fhews, that thefe alterations arife from the compound 
nature of thefe fubftances, and the flight attraétion which the 
principles of them have to cach other. The feveral {pecies tf 
fermentations, and their products, are next confidered; namely, 
the faccharine fermentation which takes place in the ripen- 
ing of fruits, and in the germinations of feeds; the vinous 
fermentation, with its products, alcohol and ether ; the acetous 
fermentation ; the raifing of dough; and the alteration which 
takes place in certain colouring matters; the putrid fermen- 
tation of vegetables; and the changes they undergo when 
buried in the earth, which includes the natural hiftory of 
foflil wood, peat, bituminous and coaly fubfiances, and petri- 
fied wood. 

The theory of the action of the ftronger acids, and _parti- 
cularly of the fulphuric, upon alcohol, and of the confequent 
formation of ether, has, ever fince its preparation was pub- 
lithed, preiented confiderable difficulties to chemifis, who 
have, of courfe, been obliged to exert.themfelves in the re- 
moval of them. The explanation of M..Fourcroy, affified 
by his pupil Vauquelin, is founded upon the new doétrine of 
predifpofing affinities. This operation having always been 
regarded as of confiderable importance in the theory of che- 
miftry, we regret that our limits do not allow us to extract 
their ingenious experiments and obfervations on the fubject. 

From vegetables, the author paffes to the chemifiry of 
animals; which conftitutes his eighth and laft fection: buat, 
as the analyfis of animal fubftances is not yet fo perfect as 
that of vegetables, the chemiftry of apimals is divided into 
only four clafles of facts. The firft of thefe contains a rapid 
tketch of the anatomy of animals, and of the fun¢tions of then 
organs; to which is {ubjoined, a hiftory of the progrefs that 
chemiliry has made in refpect to animal chemifiry. The fe- 
cond clafs of fa¢ts comprifes the general chemical properties 
of animal matter, which M. Foureroy compares with thofe 
of vegetable matter; the property of forming pruffic acid is 
fiated as the moft diftinguifhing property of animal matter. 
The particular hifiory of the feveral animal fubftances, form 
the fubject of the third clafs. It is in vain to follow the av- 
thor through fuch a multifarious mais of information 7 
, 143 
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has colleed. After detailing the properties of the con- 
taining parts, and the fluids which are common to the whole 
body, he treats of thofe which are peculiar to the cranium, 
to the different parts of the face, to the thorax, or to the 
abdominal cavity. Some peculiar matters, found only in 
certain animals, occupy the remainder of this clafs of fa¢ts. 

The fourth and laft clafs of facts in animal chemiftry, treats 
of the great ufe of chemiftry in explaining the functions 
and powers of living animals ; and is, in faét, the elements of 
a chemical phyfiology and pathology, concluding with an in- 
quiry into the chemical mary that take place in difeates. 

A very full and complete index forms the laft volume: but 
a table of errata is wanted. 

The fynoptic tables that accompany the work, but which 
may be had feparate, are twelve in number, each confiliin 
of a double page of large folio; they form, as it were, an abi- 
traé of the work, in the manner of charts. The firft treats 
of the fcience in general, and of its ufe in medicine. The 
{econd explains the nature of fimple bodies, and that of the 
oxides and acids formed from them. The firft part of the 
ihird treats of the earths and alkalies; the remainder of .the 
third, with the fourth and fifth, contain the effential charac- 
ters of the falts formed by the preceding acids with the earths 
and alkalies, and the proportions of their ingredients. The 
fixth table is devoted to the chemical hifiory of the metals 
iu general; the particular hiftories of the feveral fpecies Of 
whieh form the fubject of the feventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth. The latter tables are divided into columns, for the 
purpofe of exhibiting a clearer view of the phyfical pro- 
perties of the feveral metals; their natural hiftory; their 
allay and metallurgy; their oxidability; their union with 
combuftible bodies; their aétion upon water, upon the oxides, 
and upon the acids; their action upon the falifiable bafes and 
upon the falts; and laftly, their ufes. The eleventh table 
contains an analyfis of vegetable chemifiry; and the twelfth, 
a fimilar one of animal chemiftry. To fuch an extenfiye 
work, this abftract by the author himfelf, which may of courie 
be regarded as a faithful regifter of matters moft worthy of 
attention, is a valuable appendage. 

We have thus analyfed this general fyftem of chemical 
knowledge; and we muft now proceed to fay a few words 
refpecting the manner in which it has been tranflated. We 
cannot commend this part of the work: which is the more 
to be regretted as the language of M. Fourcroy is diitinguithed 
for its eafe and elegance. Géallicifms are fo abundant in the 
tranflation, as frequently to difguft a mere Englifh mre 
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who pays the leaft attention to fiyle. Thus we frequently 
find the expreflions, ** | confign this faét,” “ it comports it- 
felf;” which we fhould impute to hafty tranflation, did we 
not recollect how much time has elapfed fince the publication 
of the original. Treating, in vol. ix.'p. 8, of thofe “ cir- 
cumf{cribed collections of veflels” which are called conglo- 
merate glands, the tranflator ufes the phrate of “ the veflels 
thus balled together :” this participle “ balled” occurs alfo 
in fome other places. I vol. i. p. 66, it is faid, “ To the 
oxigen of Lavoifier we” (the authors of the fyftematic nomen- 
clature) “ gave the name of oxigen to render it more fuitable 
to the genius of the French language.” How a perfon can, 
without any alteration whatever, render a thing more fuitable 
to a particular purpofe than it was before, we leave to Mr. 
Nicholfon to determine. We fhall only obferve, that the 
name originally given by Lavoifier to the fubftance now de- 
nominated oxygen was, according to Mr. Nicholfon’s own 
information in this work, that of the oxidifying principle; 
or, as we find it in the index, oxidyfing. 

Sometimes the fubject is rendered obfcure by the tranfla- 
tion ; thus, in vol. v. p. 210, it is faid, “ Rinman alfo affirms, 
that nickel has been found native in Hefle ; it is heavy, 
of a deep red, forming a kind of product of the furnaces 
among the materials from which nickel may be extra¢ted.” 
So alfo, in p. 371 of the fame volume, in treating of tellu- 
rium, we are told of the advantage which may arife from the 
« fpontaneous fufibility of its oxide,” a property of which we 
never heard before, and which we are certain the oxide does 
not poffefs. Again, in vol. x, p. 121, mention is made of the 
“very remarkable organs, which the anatomifts carefully 
defcribe in faces, margins, angles, entirely unknown to the 
ancients, obferved for the firft time by Euftachius, and called 
by him renal glands.” 

The words of the original are occafionally left untranflated, 
which indeed muft fometimes be the cafe in fcientifie and 
technical works; at other times, foreign names are, very 
injudicioufly, done, for we cannot call it tranilated, into 
Englifh. Thus, in vol. vi. p. 165, the carburet of iron is 
faid to have been formerly known “ by the name of lead- 
ore, black chalk, falfe galena, mica of the painters.” Thele 
names are either unknown in the Englifh language, or they 
denote fubftances totally different; and, what is not a little 
fingular, the common mineralogical name of the fubftance, 
pinmbego, and the ftill more common Englifh name, black- 

|, are totally omitted. M 
I. 
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Mr. Nicholfon ftill continues the ufe of his former mode © 
of fpelling oxigen, hidrogen, barites, &c. If we allow this 
mode of {fpelling thefe words, on account of our receiving 
them from the fyftematic nomenclature of the French, the 
fame excufe cannot be made for the words, hidrology, hidro- 
ftatics, hidrodynamics, higrometer, higrometric, which occur 
in the commencement of the fecond volume. The title of the 
firft feGtion in the particular account of the feveral falts, con- 
tained in the third and fourth volume, ufually runs “ Syno- 
nymy, Hiftory;” but fometimes the former word is fpelled 
fynonimy, as in vol. ili, pp. 101, 125,127, and elfewhere; at 
other times, we find a greater departure from the ufual 
mode, namely, fynonomy, vol. iii. PP 15, 27, 32, and in 
feveral other places. Theie, we fufpe¢t, are not errors of the 

refs, 

The Linnéan names of plants are fometimes ftrangely dif- 
torted; as in vol. vill. p. 188, we find, tolium temutentum, 
conium macu-latitalum, inftead of lolium temulentum, conium 
maculatum. Similar errors occur in many other places. 

Defeé&s of ftyle are indeed of fecondary confideration in 
refpe&t to fcientific works; but a more ferious defect arifes 
from the want of notes to bring up the chemical hiftories 
of the feveral fubftances, as near as poflible, to the prefent 
time. A preface is indeed annexed to the work = the 
tranflator, in which he enumerates the difcoveries that have 
been made fince the publication of the original ; but, for any 
information refpecting them, we are referred to his own phi- 
lofophical journal, where, in the midft of a multiplicity of 
extraneous and, to chemifts, ufelefs matter, we may pick up 
and arrange the information at our leifure. With fuch notes 
as we have above mentioned, the tranflation might, doubtlefs, 
have been rendered fuperior to the ougnel work. We think 
it right, however, to fay, that, notwithftanding many difad- 


vantages from carelefs tranflation, this work is certainly a 
great addition to Englifh chemiftry, and forms one of the 
completeft library-books on that fubject. 





Art. CIII. A Narrative of Events that have lately taken place in 
Ireland among the Society called Quakers ; with corre/ponding 
Documents, and occafional Obfervations. 8vo. pp. 225; Ap- 
pendix pp. 68. Johnfon, London ; Gilbert and Hodges, Dublin; 
and Archer and Ward, Belfaft. 1804. 


HE Society of FRIENDS, more commonly known by 


the denomination of the fe& of the Quakers, is we 
or 
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for its origin to the enthufiafm of George Fox. This un- 
daunted zealot was born of poor parents at Drayton, in Lei- 
cefterfhire, in 1624. When he was about nimeteen years of 
age, his mind was deeply impreffed with the idea that it was 
his duty to forfake all in order to feek after the truth. Being 
diffatistied with the religious inftructors whofe miniftry he 
attended for this purpofe, about the year 1648 he conceived 
himielf called upon to propagate the peculiar opinions which, 
as he imagined, he had embraced at the fuggeftion of the 
Holy Spirit. He accordingly commenced the great work of 
publicly teaching what he regarded as the prineiples of reli- 
gion pure and undefiled. The fingularity of his notions foon 
attracted no {mall degree of attention, and he experienced the 
fate common to religious innovaters, in becoming the object 
of fevere perfecution. It muft be obferved, however, that 
many of his ‘ufferings feerfi to have been provoked by his own 
imprudent and unjuftifiable behaviour. Fox bore this fiery 
trial with all the refolution of a martyr; and by his patient 
endurance of hardfhips in what he believed to be the caufe 
of truth, aided by his zeal for the promulgation of his doc- 
trines, made fo deep an impreffion on the mmds of many fe- 
rious people, that in defiance of all dangers and inconveniences 
they openly profeffed themfelves his difciples. So rapid was 
the growth of the new fect, that in 1654 it was found expe- 
dient, by its members, to hire a public meeting-honfe in St. 
Martin’s le Grand. In protefs of time 2 code of laws was 
‘drawn up for the regulation of the difcipline of fociety, which 
.is, we believe, with little variation, the rule of its government 
to the prefent day. “ For upwards of a century,” fays the 
author of the volume at prefent under our confideration, 
* the fociety has exifted, an amicable, compact, and united 
body ; receiving confiderable acceffions of profelytes from al- 
moft every other religious community; and with very few 
inftances of feceifion among its own members, on the ground 
of deliberate and contcientious diflent.” 

Of late years, however, this harmony has been difturbed by 
certain differences of opinion on points both of {peculation 
and practice, which have occurred among the members of the 
fociety who live in Ireland. To counteraét erroneous reports 
which have been circulated on the fubjeé& of thefe differences, 
and the confequent proceedings of the fociety, and to gratify 
the withes of thofe who are defirous of a correct ftatement of 
the facts, have been the chief inducements to the publication 
of this work; atummary view of the contents of which, we fhall 
mow proceed to lay before our readers. In order, however, 
to enable them tv comprehend our analyfis, it will be al 
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fary concifely to explain the organization of the internal go- 
vernment of the fociety, a very diftin& account of which is 
prefixed to the ‘* Narrative of Events.” : 

From this account it appears that the members of the fo- 
ciety of Friends unite, not merely for the performance of 
public worfhip, but alfo for the purpofe of maintaining a fyf- 
tem of ditcipline for their internal govcrnment. With this 
view, each congregation holds, once a month, a Preparative 
Meeting, for difcipline. From the Preparative Meetings, 
reprefentatives are deputed to a. Mopthly Meeting, whieh is 
fometimes conttituted by the members of a fingle congrega- 
tion, but more frequently by the affociation of two or more 
Preparative Meetings. The Monthly Meetings are united in 
a Quarterly Meeting, which generally comprizes the members 
refident in one county. Superior to thefe Quarterly Meet- 
ings is the Yearly Meeting, held in Loudon, which poffeffes 
the fupreme legiflative and judicial power, in all that refpeéts 
the dilcipline of the fociety in Britain. To this Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in London, the * National Yearly Meeting of Ire- 
land appoints reprefentatives, and is in fome cafes reckoned 
fubordinate to it. But the limits of the authority exercifed 
by the former over the latter, do not feem to have been pre- 
cifely afcertained. It appears, then, that 


“ By the organization of the fociety a communication is main- 
tained between each general yearly meeting of difcipline, and the 
feveral quarterly meetings within its appropriate difiri@s. 

“ A fimilar communication is Maintained between each quarter- 
ly meeting of diicipline, and the feveral monthly meetings of which 
it is conftituted: and a fimilar communication is alfo maintained 
between each monthly meeting of difcipline, and the feveral local 
meetings, or congregations, of which the monthly meeting is confti- 
tuted. 

“« This communication is preferved by means of reprefentatives 
from the preparative meeting of each congregation. to the monthly 
meeting, of which it forms a part; from each monthly to the quar- 
terly meeting; and from each quarterly to the yearly meeting.— 
Each of thefe meetings is ufually attended by a confiderable num- 
ber of members, befides the reprefentatives; and at every meeting, 
for the purpofes of general difcipline, any number of the fociety 
may attend and aflifi in its deliberations.” 


Befides 





* The reprefentative National Meetings of the Irifhh Quakers, 
which firft began in 1670, were for a long time held twice a year. 
But in 1797 it was propofed and determined that they fhould 
thenceforward be held only once a year. ° 
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Befides thefe various deliberative bodies, there are alfo 
Select Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings, compoted 
of fuch members only as are recognifed by the tociety in the 
ftation of Minifiers and Elders. 

By this fy item of organization has the affairs of. the Friends 
in Ireland been regulated, from the earlieft period of their 
being formed into a feparate iociety. The teét does not, 
however, appear to have flourithed in that country. We 
are informed by the author of this Narrative, p. 33, that “ for 
feveral years previous to the year 1794 the very low and de 
clined {tate ot the fociety had been frequently and pathetically 
lamented by its minifieis in their public difcouries, and by 
feveral of the more eminent amongft them in the journals of 
their religious labours and travels ; and alfo by the tociety it- 
felf, in its aniwers to the queries tranfimitted to individual 
meetings by the London anuual meeting; and in the records 
of its difcipline.” As wedo not learn from this work that any 
actual {chiim had at this time taken place in the fociety, we pre- 
fume that the evidence of the low and deciined ftate to which its 
author alludes, confifted in the lukewarmneis and indifference 
of many of its members, and in that conformity to the manners 
of the majority of the people which, as is well obferved in the 
Introduction, conftantly tends to diminifh the zeal and the 
numbers of feparatifis from the eftablifhed religion of a fiate. 
In the year 1797, to thele caufes of decay was added a {pirit 
of bold {peculation in matters of religion, and a difpofition te 
quefiion the power of confiituted authorities. Thete evils, 
which were by no means peculiar to the fociety of Quakers, 
in all probability originated in the difputations and difcutlions 

enerated by the French révolution. However this may be, 
it appears that in the year above mentioned, certain cuftomary 
advices to minifters were tranimitted to Carlow for the pure 
pofe of be.ng read to the feleét monthly meeting on the 10th 
of March. The office of clerk to that meeting was at that 
time filled by one Abraham Shackleton, an appointed elder, 
who, being of opinion that thefe advices were objectionable, 


refufed to read them. ‘The objections of Shackleton, when. 


confidered as argumenta ad hominem, feem ‘to be not a 
little weighty. It is a main principle of the fociety, that 
rightly qualified minifiers {peak trom the immediate di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit; and atluming this as a truth, he 
contended that by prefcribing rules to limit their miniftry in 
mode, matter, or time, the fociety muft be regarded as limii- 
ing the operation of the Spirit. in confequénce of thefe ob- 
jettions on the part of the regular clerk, the advices in quef- 
tion were read by another perion. 

A fecond 
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A facond -fymptom of herefy appeared on the 27th of 
March, at the Leicefter quarterly meeting of general difci- 
pline, in which it was obferved, on reading the report of the 
monthly meeting of Carlow, that in an anfwer returned by 
that aflembly to a certain query, the epithet ho/y (which in 
the query was applied to the Scriptures) was omitted. On 
inquiry into the reafon of this omiffion, it was avowed to be 
intentional, and an attempt was made to juftify it on the fol- 
lowing grounds: (1.) That the fixing an undue value on the 
Scriptures tended to weaken the fundamental principle of the 
fociety, viz. that the fpirit of truth, inwardly revealed in the 
heart of every man, can alone lead to all truth. (2.) That 
many parts of the Scriptures cannot be regarded as either au- 
thentic or inftructive. (3.) That they contain conéradiCiory 
paffages. (4.) Thatin the Oid Teftament the character of 
God is degraded by his being’ reprefented as actuated by the 
paffions of humanity. 

The avowal of thefe opinions gave rife to ferious and painful 
difcuffions. The champions on the fide of orthodoxy and 
herefy were refpectively Samuel Woodcock and Abraham 
Shackleton. The intemperate warmth into which thefe dif- 
putants were betrayed in difcufling the fubjeét of the Divine 
command iffued to the children of Lrael, relpecting the extir- 
pation of the Canaanites, was regarded as a breach of union, 
and they were both cenfured by the fociety; the one on ac- 
count of the unchriftian fpirit with which he defended the 
truth; the other on account of the evil tendency of his opie 
nions. 

It will be eafily conceived that thefe dangerous difcuffions 
gave great uneafinefs to the fociety at large. In the national 
yearly meeting of 1798, it was ftated that certain members 
teemed to be inclined to undervalue the Scriptures. A com- 
mittee was confequently appointed to inquire into the affair, 
who made a report confirming the fa¢t, and recommending a 
general vifit to the different meetings in Ireland. This mea- 
iure was ftrenuoufly oppofed by many members of the fociety, 
who thought that its object was not fo much to communicate 
who.efome inftruction as to fearch into herefy, and to pro- 
nounce,a decifion upon matters concerning which it would 
be not only juft, but prudent, to permit individuals to form 
their own opinions. It wds, however, finally adopted. 

In this year the peculiar fentiments of one David Sands, an 
American preacher, feem to have given rife to additional dif- 
feations amongft the Quakers of , wig David Sands, in 
opposites to the paper gw of the fociety, cenfured the {crus 
pulofty of Frieads with refpect to the taking of judicial oaths, 
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even in criminal profecutions. He appears alfo to have a 
proved of contributions in fupport of war; at leaft he is faid 
to have treated with contempt the feelings of thofe who were 
uveafly onthis fubject. Such, in fhort, were his tenets and his 
conduct, that when he left Ireland it was with difficulty that 
he obtained his certificate of unity. So great was the difguft 
which he excited in certain individuals, that five members of 
the fociety who refided in Dublin, in violation of eftablithed 
rules, abftained from fianding up whilft he was engaged in 
public prayer. For this offence they were-degraded ; and in 
the end they were difowned, or banithed from the fociety. 
Difpleafure at the feverity exercifed againtt thefe delinquents, 
induced feveral of their acquaintance to relinquifh their con- 
nexion with the Friends. In confequence, as it fhould feem, 
of a difference of opinion between the quarterly meeting and 
the fele&t quarterly meeting of Ulfier, in the year 1800, the 
ranks cf the fociety were full further thinned, by the feceffion 
of various members. 

At the national yearly meeting for 1800, fome alterations 
were agreed upon in the rules for proceeding in relation to 
marriage. 

“ In confequence of thefe alterations,” fays the author of this 
narrative, “ if the parties intending to marry are members of the 
Jame monthly meeting, only two perfonal appearances and public 
declarations by each of them, viz. once in the women’s, and once 
in the men’s, monthly meeting for difcipline, are now preferibed ; 
whereas, by the original rules, fx perfonal appearances and public 
declarations by each of the parties, were required previoufly to the 
fulemnization of their marriage.’ By the original rules, if the par- 
ties were not members of the fame monthly meeting, it was requifite 
for the man to appear in perfon, and to repeat in public his inten- 
ticns of marriage at twelve ditiinct meetings for difcipline. The 
intentions of the parties were to be announced fwenfy times prior 
to the folemnization of the marriage. Where the relidence of the 
man was fixty miles dittant from ‘that of his intended wife; and 
where each of their refidences were ten miles diftant from the place 
where their refpective monthly meetings were generally held, (and 
it very frequently happens that the .diftances are confiderably 
creater,) it was requifite, after he had olstained her content, and 
prior to the folemnization of marriage, that he fhould travel two 
hundred and twenty miles in order to comply with the regulations of the 
Society.” : 

This relaxation of ancient difcipline did not, however, fa- 
tisfy the {pirit of innovation which about this time entered into 
the minds of a couple named, John Rogers and Elizabeth 
Doyle. Thefe reformers addreffed the quarterly meeting of 
Ulfier, informing the members of that aflembly that they in- 
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tended to take each other in marriage, but could not conform 
to the rules of the fociety; “ believing,” faid they, “ there 
are many forms attached thereto which are by no means ne- 
cellary, and we confider every thing not neceffary as fuper- 
fluous, and fhould have no place in minds fincerely ¢ifpoted 
to walk in the fimplicity which truth leads thofe into, who 
fully and unrefervedly adhere to its convi¢tions.” Influenced 
by their zeal for fimplifying the procefs of marriage, John 
Rogers and Elizabeth Doyle, after cae given public notice 
of their intention, declared their acceptance of each other as 
hufband and wife before a number of witneffes in the fchool- 
houfe of Lifburne. In confequence of this breach of dif- 
cipline, they were difowned by the enfuing monthly meeting ; 
and at the national yearly meeting for 1801, ten members of 
the fociety were difowned for being prefent at their-mar- © 
riage. 

Amongft the number of thofe who afliftes on that occafion - 
was William James. Hogg, who in the year 18e2 carried the 
doctrine’of fimplicity to a farther extent than his friend John 
Rogers. For, whereas the latter was married in the. fchool- 
houle of Lifbufne, the former proféiled himfelf the hufband 
of Mary Anne Wood in the private dwelling-houfe of James 
Chrifty of Stramore. This couple experienced the fate of 
their predeceffors in innovation: they were difowned by the 
fociety, which alfo banifhed from its pale feven members who 
by their prefence had given countenance to this infringement 
of eftablifhed regulations. 

in the mean time, notices of difownment were ferved upon 
Abraham Shackleton and feveral others, who, after due admo- 
nition, perfifted in vilifying the Scriptures ; and many Friends, 
whote cafes are fully ftated in the Narrative, being diffatisfied 
with the proceedings of the executive bodies of the fociety, yo- 
luntarily fent in their refignation of memberfhip. : 

Such are the principal facts contained in this Narrative 3. to 
which we have taken the earlieft opportunity of direéting the 
attention of our readers, as containing much curious informa- 
tion reipecting the opinions and cuftoms of the. fociety of 
Quakers. ‘Tlie obfervations which are occafionally introduced 
into it aré evidently the effufions of a benevolent and candid: 
mind, and well deferve the lerious confideration of the friends 
of religious peace and union. They are caleulated to reprefs 
the {pirit of arrogance which is frequently to be detected in 
the language and conduct of {chifinaties, and to induce thofe 
who hold the reins of church-government. not to be too for- 
ward in enforcing laws, the {trict execution of which may 
bring trouble and diftrefs upon the confcientions. We may, 
K 3 howeyer, 
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however, be permitted to oblerve, that if the latitude for 
whicb the author of this volume feems to plead, be allowed 
in its full extent, the regulations of the fociety of FRIENDS 
mutt underzo a complete revifion. Whether the pretent cir- 
cumfiances of the fociety render {uch a conceilion expedient, 
we pretend not to judge. But, arguing from the general 
piinciples of human nature, we cannot think that it will be 
éafily obtained. A reverence jor the inftitutions of our ancef- 
tois.is the great bond of tocial peace ; and it is wilely ordained 
by Providence, that in certain cafes it is difficult to perfuade 
men tiiat they are wiler than their fathers. 





Art. CIV. A Sermon, preached before the Society for the Suppre/- 
jfion of Vice, in the Parifh Church of St. George, Hanover Square, 
on Thurfday, the 32 of May. 1804. Py Richard Watfon, D.D. 
F.R.S. Lord Bijhop of Landaff. pp. 27. price 1s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1804. 
HOSE who have been inclined to doubt the neceflity of 
fuch a fociety as that before which this difcourfe was 
preached, and by whofe defire it is now made public, will, 
upon perufing their veports,* we apprehend, be fatisfied that 
the temptations to vice in this metropolis are much greater, 
and of more ferious extent, than people in general are or can 
be aware of. When, for the take of gain, wretches can be 
found who take every means, the moft fecret and iubtile, to 
defiroy the morals of the rifing generation; to injure the 
heaith and ruin the conftitution of the youth of both iexes ;— 
we cannot but applaud the zeal of thofe refpeétable and highly 
refpeéted members of fociety who will fiand forth to oppote 
the corruption of the times; who will lend their names and 
their influence to check an evil which threatens with deftruc- 
tion every thing that is dear to us as a nation. 

The maxims laid down in the early part of this fermon may 
Jead all to ferious reflection, and fhould animate the virtuous 
to zealous exertion. Ii there be no inftance of a rich, luxu- 
rious, and immoral ftate ever reforming itfelf; it countries 
thus chara¢terized always proceed from bad to worfe, till, in 
the courie of God’s providence, their fall is accomplifhed by 
the fword, by famine, or by pettilence ; it behoves us at leaft 
to do all in our power to retard the progreis of vice, and 
thus, if poflible, to tranfmit uidpaieell to our fucceflors the 
privileges that we enjoy. We rejoice that the pious Prelate 
who has ftocd forward in this caufe has not only infitied upon 
the diicreet execution of the laws againft vice, but has XB" 
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* See Imperial Review, Vol. J. p. 477. 
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gefted means which, if attended to, may ferve as a preven- 
tion. We hope the Society will confider that the higheft and 
moft important fervice they can render to the country, next 
to guarding the morals of the young, will be to endeavour to 
amend thofe of the wretched and debaled, by affording them 
innocent means of fubfiftence, and opportunities of acquiring 
virtuous habits. Here his Lordihip alludes particularly 

“To thofe unhappy perfons of both fexes, who are, at ftated 
feafons, difcharged from our prifons, either from their crimes 
and mifdemeanours not being fufficiently proved againft them, 
or after they have fuffered the correction and confinement re- 
guired by law. The civil magiitrate is the father of ali his peo- 
ple; and one cannot but with that he would provide a place 
fur thefe his unfortunate children, where they might tender 
their labour for the fupport of their life, till repentance and 
good condué had reftored them to the eftimation of mankind 
When perfons of either fex have been once brought before a tribu- 
nal of juftice, their charatter is gone; no one will hire them as 
fervants, or employ them as labourers; their relations of fair fame, 
if they happen to have any fuch, are alhamed of them, and will not 
receive them into their houfes; the importunities, in the mean 
time, of hunger and thirft cannot be reiitted :—thefe unhappy vic- 
tims of viee and imprudence are under a kind of phyfical neceffity 
to return to their accuftomed haunts of wickednefs, of fupporting @ 
miferable exittence by robbery, theft, and proftitution.” 

The Bithop then goes on to anfwer objections that may be 
made to this plan, and others that may be oppofed to the fo- 
ciety; and we recomend his reatoniag to the public at large ; 
before whom we ihali beg leave to lay the concluding part of 
43 animated addrets: 

“ The life of philofophers, it has been faid, is fpent in the con- 
templation of death;—the life of Chriftians ought to be fpent in 
the contemplation of everlafting exittence. Gracious God! how 
terrible to bad men, hd pieafurable to good men, how interefting 
to all men, is the thought of everlafting exiftence! It is a thought, 
which, if rooted firmly by faith in the hearts of individuals, if ex- 
panded therein by contemplation, if cherifhed therein by repeated 
reflection, would of itfelf reform the morals of mankind. Everlaft- 
ing exiftence!! Ambitious tyrants of the earth, relentlefs murderers 
of mankind, barbarous promoters of rapine, defolation, and blood- 
fhed, think of this! 

“ Boafters againft God, mockers in the latter times, arrogant, 
ignorant, impious ridiculers of the religion of Chrift, think of this! 

“ Gay, fenfual, diffipated conformitts to the foolith fafhions of a 
wicked world, think of this ! 

“ Perhaps you do not believe in this everlafting exiftence ; per- 
haps you have fo puzzled your reafou with dark argumentation for 
and againft the natural immortality of the human foul, for and 
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againft the poffibility or the credibility of miracles, that you are dif- 
tracted by icepticifm, and beginning to lean to the annihilating doc- 
trines of Epicurus,—to the opinion, that as the beaft dieth, fo dieth 
man. Oh, let not a propenfity to vice blind your underftanding, 
—traft not fpeculations, which, in removing the hopes and fears of 
futurity, will give the reins to your paflions: for, paffions indulged 
without rettraint muft, of natural confequence, fhut againft you the 
gates of heaven. Read the Gofpel; it will tell you the danger of 
paficns uncontrolled.—Read the Gofpel; and you will find that 
anchor of-a Chriftian’s hope, the faét of the refurreétion of Chrift, 
and confequently the certainty of your own, eftablithed by teftimony 
as indifputable as any faét in ancient hiftory—Read the Gofpel; 
believe the Gofpel ; obey the Gofpel: for in it are the words of 
everlatting life; in it, andit alone, can finful man (and what man 
finneth not ?) find reft unto his foul. I conclude, in the language of 
St. Paul to Timothy ; “ Contider svhat I fay : and the Lerd give you 
underitanding in ali things!” 
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A Difcourfe delivered at Hackney, April 8th 1804, on Oc- 
cafion of the Death of the Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
F.R.S, &e. To which is annexed, a brief Memoir of Dr. 
Prietiley’s Life and Writings; and a Letter from his Son Mr. 
Jofeph Priefiley, containing the Particulars of his laft Sick- 
nels. By Thomas Belfham. pp. 62. pr. 2s—And alfo, 

_ 4 Sermon, preached in the Unitarian Chapel in Effex 
Street, London, Sunday, April 15, 1804, on Occafion of the 
Death of the Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, &e. By John Difney, 
D.D. F.S.A. Sed¢ond Edition. pp. 22. pr. 1s.—And alfo, 

A Sermon, occationed by the Death of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jofeph Prieftley, delivered in the Diffenting Chapel in Monk- 
well Street, on Sunday Evening, April 15,1804. By John 
Edwards. pp. 47. pr. 18. 6d.—And alfo, 
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4 Biographical Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Jofeph 
Prieftley, L.L.D.* F.R.S. In an Addveis, &c. delivered at 
Birmingham, Apiil 22, 1804. By Jothua Toulmin, D. D, 
To which is added, a Letter to the Congregation, by John 
Kentifh. pp. 40. pr.1s. 

IT was not to be fuppoled that the death of Dr. Prieftley, to which 
we referred in our laft number (p. 619), would be regarded with 
indifference by his friends in England. Long abfence from his 
native country has in no refpect abated the regards or cooled 
the affection of thofe who had been accuftomed to reverence his 
character, and to held his various talents in high eftimation, Be- 
fides the feveral tributes of refpeét already paid to the memory of 
this great man in almoft all our periodical publications, we have 
before us four fermons, by perfons who all, in fomé way or other, 
were connected with him before his departure to America, 

A confiderable part of three of thefe ditcourfes is devoted to the 
biography of the deceafed : in this refpect Mr. Belfham’s is the moft 
minute and elaborate ; though there are fa¢ts in Dr. Toulmin’s 
« Tribute” which do not occur in Mr. Peliham’s “ Memoirs.” Mr. 
Edwards’s fermon is diftinguifhed for its eloquence as a compofition, 
while it diiplays the aflection of a friend: and in Dr. Difney’s 
we have a very neat eulogy on the life and writings of Dr. Priefi- 
ley, of whom he fays, “ There have, indeed, been few men to 
whom the world owes fo much, and not many to whom the world 

has made more ungrateful returns.” This gentleman, in contem- 

lating the death of his triend, is led to the recollection of other 

fies, which the church and the world have within a few years 
futtained : 5 

“ The renumeration of avery few years will chronicle the deaths 
of a large circle of eminent icholars, well known to each other; 
and, though members of different churches, united in their heart’s 
defire, and in their labours to reftore to purity, and to explain with 
fidelity, the written word of God ; from whole fociety no one could 
retire uninfiructed or unedified. In biblical literature alone we 
have to Jameut, in the courfe of little more than four years, a 
Dodfon, a Wakefield, a Geddes, a Garnham, and now a Prietiley: 
not to mention the lofs, within the fame period, of a Newcome and 
a Blayney; which was preceded not loug before by that of a Ken- 
nicot aud a Lowth.” 





The Trial, at large, of William Sparling, Efq. and Samuel 
Martin Co.quitt, Eig. on an Indittment for the Murder of 
Mr. Edward Grayion of Liverpool, before Sir Alan Chambre, 

7 at 





* Dr. Toulmin has fallen iito the error againft which we entered 
our prot«ft in vol. J. p.618. note. Iv«the title to “ Socrates and 
Jefus compared,” the letters L.L.D. are thus pointed ; but our 
printer, who is accuftomed to more accuracy, placed them LL.D. 
‘which renders the note almoft unintelligible. 
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at the Affizes held at Laneafter on Wednefday, April 4, 1804, 
Taken in Short-hand, and collated with the Notes of other 
Writers. Seventh Edition. pp. 76. pr. 3s. 6d. 

THE report of this intereiting trial appeais to have been taken with 
a confiderable degree of accuracy. It is not given to the worl i “ at 
the particular ittance of eicher of the parties concerned,” but the 
refponfibility attaches wholly to the publifher, who appears, hows 
ever, from the preface, to have undertaken the bulinets from other 
motives than thofe which would {way a mere tradefman. We abs 
hor the practice of duelling, and with that means might be devifed 
to put an end to a fyftem which originated in the dark ages of bars 
barifin; but we refpect the rights of juries, and think that the report 
of trials fhould be given without comments by the parties, editors, 
or publiivers. 


The Reply of a Near Obferver to fome of the Anfwerers of 
the Curfory Remarks. pp. 102. pr.3s. 

THE controverly to which Mr. Addington’s adminiftration gave 
birth, and of which this pamphlet wakes a part, was begun before the 
exiftence of our Journal; we had, however, intended to have given 
a general view of it in the prefent number, but the change which 
has lately taken placein his Majetiy’s councils reuders it unneceffary; 
we therefore merely announce this deience of * a near obferver,” 

Letter to a Member of the prefent Houfe of Commons, 
By W.H T. pp. 36. pr.1s. 

A fpirited attack on Mr. Windham and his friends, on account of 
their oppefition to Mr. Addington’s adminiftration. It is written 
with ability, but now completely out of date. 


Dejultory Objercations on the Act of the laft Seffion of 
Parliament, intitied, “ An Aét for granting to His Majefiy 
a Contribution on Profits arifing trom Property, Proteilions, 
Trade, and Offices.” Addrefied to the Landed Intereft of 
Great Britam. By a Landholder. pp. 55. pr. 1s. 6d. 

THE author of this pamphiei, having been nominated a commif- 
foner tor the general purpofes of the act upon which thefe obfervas 
tious are offered, felt himfelf bound to invefiigate the duty 
required of him; and in fo doing has difcovered, that the juft rights 
of the landed interett of Great Eritain have been invaded, and very 
niaieriaily mjured, in not being allowed to pay their own tax, This 
fulpicious circumftance, be thinks, may have arifen either from their 
poverty, that might leaa them to be tardy in their payments; and 
for that.reafun, the “ fagacicus framers of the act” have cunningly 
deviled the method of tecuring the tax by ftopping it in tranjitu ; 
or, as a cover to prevent its being feen that the preient income 
and the oid Jand-tax are the fame, concealed under 2 different 
hanie, 

Our land-holder argues his point with judgment; but if we admit 
that he bas eftablifh.d his main prepofit.on, * that the juft rights 
of the landed intereft have been invaded and injured,” we fuipe@ 

that 
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that there are but few who will agree to the inference drawn from 
the matter in difpute : ; 

“ And I am of opinion, that they (the rights of the landed inte 
refit) cannot be refiored, or defended againft this injury, without 
reforting to the income-tax of laft war; and if the wifdom of par- 
Jiament hall judge it neceffary, let the commiffioners, who are to 
difcharge that duty, be armed with a ftronger authority, than hi- 
therto it hag been thought proper to entruft them with, to trace, to 
check, and to detect fraudulent concealment.” 


Reficétions proper for the prefent Times. pp. 36. pr. 6d. 

THESE reflections confift of a fcanty account of the dealings of 
Heaven wita the Jews, and of a partial ketch of the enormities 
prattifed in the courfe of the French revolution. Following fome 
confiderable authorities, the writer of this tract maintains, from 
the example of the centurion, that the characters of the wartio: 
and the Chriftian are nut incompatible. 


Faéts and [iluftrations relative to the Military Preparations 
earried on in France, in the Interval between the Conclufion 
of the Treaty of Amiens and the Commencement of the pre- 
fent War. From the French of Sir Francis d'Ivernois. pp. 86. 
pr. 2s. Gd. 

BESIDES the faés brought together in this pamphlet to prove, 
that during the interval between the Treaty of Amiens and the comé 
mencement of the preient war, the chief conful was conftantly em- 
ployed in preparations for the renewal of hoftilities, we have 
an expofition of the events which led to the rupture between 
France and Great Britain. Thefe may be thus briefly enumerated; 
1. Bonaparte feparates the Valais from the Helvetic republic, and 
proclaims himfelf head of the Italian republic, 2, Syitem of abufe 
carried on by the French government againft the government, peo- 
ple, and king of England. 3. Syftem of plunder exercifed againft 
the commerce of England. 4. Refufal of the French government 
to take off the fequefiration on Englith property. 5. France incor- 
porates Piedment without the confent of the lawful fovereign. 
6. Bonaparte arrogates to himfelf the abfolute diftribution of Ger- 
man indemnities. 7. He refutes to withdraw his troops from Hol- 
jand. 8. Invades Switzerland, 9, Maintains that England bas.no 
concern in the affairs of the continent. 10. Overthrows the Swifs 
conititutions. 11. Publifhes Sebaftiapi’s report. 12. Requires the 
evacuation of Malta. And 13. Warlike preparations carried on in 
France, from the fignature of the Treaty of Amiens, Surely thefe 
are provocations which, if fairly made out, will go a great way in 
the juftification of the Adminifgration which has Jately been difmified’ 
from his Majefty’s councils. 


A folemn Protef againfi the Revival of Scenic Exhibitions 
at the Royal Theatre, &c. By the Rey. Thomas Thirlwall, 
M.A. pp. 15. pr. Gd. 


Mr, 
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Mr. THIRLWALL’s motives are laudable: he is anxious to guard 
the morals of the rifing generation from the fnares and fedu¢tion of 
vice; and this proteft is entered by him, that the public may know 
that the licenfing the Royalty Theatre does not meet with general 
acquiefcence, and that a fpirit of oppofition is awake, and‘will be 
exerted at a future opportunity. , 

P.S. We are happy to corre¢t a miftake in the account given of 
Mr. Thirlwall’s. Diateffaron in our laft number, Dr. White’s mar- 
ginal notes with regard to time and place, are trauflated and ftand 
as cut-in notes. 


Two Letters addreffed to a Noble Lord, on the Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, and apparent Profperity of Scotland ; with 
a few Striétures on the Speculations, Morals, and Manners 
of the Nineteenth Century. pp. 55. pr. 25. 

THES letters contain a fevere invective againft the morals of 
the people in Scotland, the depravity of which, in the opinion ofthe 
author, originates chiefly, if not entirely, in two overwhelming and 
pernicious ftreams, the infatiable love of gain, and the inordinate 
ufe of ardent fpirits. The author is probably much better ac- 
guainted with Edinburgh than with the city of London; for, in 
comparing the ftate of fociety as it exifts in the two places, he gives 
a decided preference to the latter. 


An Inquiry into the Rot in Sheep and othet Animals; in 
which a Conneétion is pointed out between it and fome ob- 
{eure and important Diforders in the human Conftitution, 
By Edward Harrifon, M.D. &c. pp. 56. pr. 25. 

WE have feldom met with a tract that merits more of the public 
attention than the one now before us. We heartily agree witli Dr. 
Harrifon, thet the numerous complaints of fheep are entitled to a 
very particular attention: but, perhaps, he anticipates too much, 
when he expe&s threugh them to bé*enabled to clear up feveral im- 
portant matters relative to agues, remittents, the yellow fever, ‘dy- 
fenters, cholera. morbus, &c. Our autbor expects alfo- that the 
Pcyptian ophthalmia will be found to refemble the blindnefs with 
which theep are fometimes afiflidted in the fummer; and that con- 
‘umption, which makes fuch havock among the youth of Britain ina 
wcelve illuftration by examining the lungs of theep Which have 
been kept for a long time in high and lew fituations ‘and in a foft 
aud {harp atmofphere. 

_ Dr. Harrifon firft inquires into the nature of foil, and the circim- 
tances which induce the rot, and attempts to prove that marth n _ 
almata are equally the caufe of agues, remitting fevers, &c. in x 
human fubject, and of the rot in animals; Nascins enume? ted 
the feveral caufes of the'rot, he fuggefts fome plans for the pr ro 
hon of that difeafe, and concludes with a brief hiftory of ie daha 
will be a good guide to graziers and others, by which they w wie 
when their flock or the individuals of it are affected, ah Kao 
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Dr, Harrifon folicits information from medical praéitioners and 
agriculturitis concerning any diforder in the human fubject or in 
brutes. that is imputable to miafmata. We truft, from the work 
before us, that the refult of his inquiries will redound to the inte- 
retis of the community. 


Hints for the Improvement of the Irith Fifhery. By George 
N. Whately. pp. 45. pr. Is. 

THE branch of the fifhery referred to by Mr. Whately is of a 
domefti¢ nature, calculated to employ the labourer, the hufband- 
man, and the mechanic, during the hours he can fpare from his 
other avocations. The ¢rammel-net recommended in this tract is 
about forty fathoms in length, and three in breadth, with a meth 
of five inches in diameter. Four of thefe nets, connected by a rope 
pafling along, the extremity of each, compofe a fet. This is funk 
with leads to the bottom of the water, and itis fuftained in a perpen- 
dicular direction, by means of corks affixed to the upper part 
of it. 

The oppofition made to this kind of fithery is fully expofed by 
Mr. W.; and the comparative advantages which it poffeffes over 
the ufual mode, are fully difplayed, from which he infers that the 
trammel-fifhery appeals forcibly to the aétive interference of men 
in power for protection. The original expence of the net has, in 
fome inftances, been more than compenfated by the fuccefs of a 
fingle night. As an illufiration of his argument, Mr. W. fays, 


_ © One of the moft gratifying objects | ever remember to have be- 
held, was during a trip to Baltrmore. On a beautiful autumnal 
evening I rambied over fome barren rocks to gain a view of the fea, 
and was ftruck with fingular pleaiure, on afcending the height, to 
obferve a fmall fleet of boats, of every defcription, more than @ 
hugdred in number, occupied in the employment of fifhery. There 
gould not be lefs than five hundred perfons in bufy attendance on 
their occupation, whofe families, moderately fpeaking, muft have 
somprifed upwards of two thoufand fouls. They were affembled 
from Cape Clear and the neighbouring iflands. It was a ; eofpect 
the heart dwelt on with delight. The fight of induftry fo well ap- 
plied, and the reflection that it was drawing treafures from the deep, 
and contributing tg the wants of fo many of our fellow-creatures, 
gave a fatisfaction to the mind that fimilar fcenes alone are ca- 
pable of inipiring.” 

Prattical Arithmetic, &c.; including Rules and Examples 
of Mental Calculations: with Notes. By J. Richards. pp. 
155; pr. 2s. 6d. 

THERE is fcarcely a year paffes in which we have not new books 
of Arithmetic, Every inftructor thinks his own plan the beft, which, 
of courfe, requires only to be made known, for others in the fame 
profeffion to think fo too, The little work before us poffeffes much 
merit. It abounds with examples that will lead the pupil to think 
for himfelf on other fubje¢ts befides that of Arithmetic, Th 
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Two New Dialogues of the Dead: The Firft, between Hans 
del and Braham ; the Second, between Johnion and Bofwell, 
By J.B. pp. 32. pr. 1s. 

A NEW mode of inftruétion is invented in the firft of thefe dia« 
logues: ‘ It originated,” fays the author, “ in a falfe report of Mr, 
Braham’s death :—may he live to reap benefit from the advice which 
has arifen from the mittake!” There are in both fome poor attempts 
at wit. Handel thinks himfelf injured by Braham’s voice; and 
Johnion is angry with Bofwell’s biography: “ Little did I fuppofe 
while I was permitting you familiarly to dangle at my lips, and 
catch my crudities as they fell,- that I was inditing to an amanuen- 
fis, and fulminating pofthumous anathemas againft myfeif,” 


Heliodora ; or the Grecian Minftrel. From the German of 
Baron Gothe. 3 vols. pp. 626. pr. 10s. 6d. 

IT may be confidered as a deiideratum of literature to be fup- 
plied with a vocabulary fufficiently copious and comprehenfive to 
arrange all the nonde/cripts of fiction under diftinét and regular claffi- 
fication. The author of Heliodora, aware of the difficulty of deter- 
mining to what order his book belonged, has left the tafk to his 
readers. Fortunately for us, a variety which we would call a fort 
of 4cteroclite derivative of the drama, lately appeared on the ftage 
by the name of melo-drama; and as itis weil known, that romances 
have been made into tragedies, and dramas converted to novels; 
in addition to thefe varieties, Heliodora is evidently drawn from 
a melo-drama, and may furnifh our ballet-makers with ufeful hints 
for the fabrication of a new Caravan; or the production of another 
Valentine and Orfon. 


The Worft of Stains: a Novel. By Henry Summerfet. 
2 vols. pp. 400. pr. 75. 

THIS is, alas! a romance of real life; it is‘ an interefting, im- 
preflive, and truly moral tale. 


The Talifman: or, Singular Adventures of an Old Officer ; 
written by himfelf. .2 vols. pp. 480. pr. 75. 

THIS talifman is preferved from infamy only to pafs to oblivion. 
—We truft we thall not often have to difmifs a work fo dull, fo li- 
cen‘ious, and fo difgufting. 

Virtuous Poverty; a Tale. In Three Volumes. pp. 780. By 
Henry Siddons. Phillips. 1804. 

THE morality of this work is unexceptionable. To thofe unfafti- 
dious readers who require not the original, and revolt not from the 
improbable, it may afford {ome hours of innocent amufement. 


A Dramatic Synopfis ; containing an Effay on the Political 
and Moral Ute of a Theatre, involving Remarks on the Dra- 
matic Writers of the prefent Day, and Strictures on the Per- 
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formers of the two Theatres. By Thomas Gilliard. pp. 146, 
pr. 45. 

IN this pamphlet there are fome pertinent remarks and judicious 
reflections, which may be read with advantage by thofe who are not 
regular in their attendance on the theatre. To fome of the author’s 
fentiments refpecting the dramatic wiiters of the prefent day we 
feel little difpofed to accede. In his obfervations on the fcenic de- 
corations and c: ftume of the ftage, he difplays found judgment and 
correct tafie: and though evidently unauthorized to take his feat 
at the bar of dramatic criticiim, may rank with other popular con- 
noiffeurs in the hifirionic art. 

Obfervations on the Caufes of Clerical Non-Refidence, and 
on the Act of Parliament lately pafled for its Prevention, 


pp- 79- pr. 2s. 6d. 

THE anthor of this pamphlet is no refpecter of perfons, where 
he confiders truth and the interefts of his country concerned. He 
thinks and fays, “ The legiflature have done wrong by entering upon 
this bufinefs at all; that, having entered upon it, they have, with 
much good, enacted alfo much that is amifs ; that they have, in fome 
anftances, defcended to nugatory particulars, and, in other inftan- 
ces, have ordered that which wil! never be executed.” Having thus 
' arraigned the fupreme power of the country, he tells us the cb- 
ject which he has in view is to recommend a fyftem of ttri& refi- 
dence ; and to argue, not merely for the relidence of a clergyman, 
but for the refidence of the incumbent himfelf. And from this in- 
cumbent what does he expett? That the liturgy be read twice on 
a funday; that he keep up a regular catechetical inftruétion of all 
the youth in the parifh, by claffes, not exceeding eight or ten in 
each clafs; that no perfon in the parifh be fick whom he does not 
vifit and pray with, or endeavour to vilit whether invited or not; 
that his wife, if, he be a married man, be an example of fobriety, 
cleanlinefs, and order; and that he be well acquainted with every 
houfe in the paritfh and its inhabitants. 

The writer of this work has thought fit to conceal his name; but 
he poffefies a high and independent mind. He is a clergyman, and 
claims for himfelf and brethren the privileges which attach to his 
countrymen in general. 

“ We do not forget, that, though clergymen, we are, befidcs, 
citizens of no mean city ; that we have a right to the fame privileges 
as other Englifhmen, and expect to have our cafes conftitutionaily 
determined, by written laws, not by the fummary opinion of 2 


judge.” 








